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THE great change which has taken place in the public mind in 
recent years upon the importance to the Empire of maintaining the 
colonial connection found expression at a meeting held at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel in July 1884, under the guidance of the Right 
Hon. W. E. Forster, who occupied the chair. At that meeting-— 
which was attended by a large number of members of Parliament of 
both parties, and representatives of the colonies—it was moved by 
the Right Hon. W. H. Smith: ‘ That, in order to secure the per- 
manent unity of the Empire, some form of federation is essential.’ 
That resolution was seconded by the Earl of Rosebery, and passed 
unanimously. In Noveriber of the same year the Imperial Federa- 
tion League was formed to carry out the objects of that resolution ;. 
and the subject has received considerable attention since, both here 
and in the colonies. At the annual dinner of the Imperial Federation 
League two years ago, I ventured to suggest that it would be diffi- 
cult to maintain public interest in the question much longer unless 
some steps were taken to arrive at a practical scheme by which the 
objects aimed at might be attained, and. proposed that a conference 
should be called by her Majesty’s Government of delegates from the 
colonies to discuss the matter with them. I added: ‘I willthrow out 
one more suggestion, though perhaps I shall be in advance of public 
opinion in this respect. I believe that if such a convention were 
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summoned, and this question were taken up as a practical question, 
and examined with a view to the adoption of such measures as would 
give vitality to the principle of Imperial Federation, a solution would 
be found in bringing to bear that most potent of all influences, the prin- 
ciple of self-interest ; andthat it would beseen tobe perfectly practicable 
to adopt a fiscal policy in regard to this country and the colonies, by 
which each part of the Empire would materially strengthen the other, 
renewed vitality be given to the powerful link of affection that now 
binds us together, and a new tie developed by which the colonies 
would vastly increase the power and influence of Great Britain, and 
Great Britain, on the other hand, become of far greater importance 
to her colonies.’ My proposal was adopted by the Council of the 
League, and the President approached the Prime Minister upon the 
subject. Lord Salisbury saw difficulties in the way, and, before any 
further progress was made, an important circumstance arose bearing 
very strongly upon this question of Imperial Federation, and that 
was, the determination on the part of the Australasian provinces to 
take up promptly the federation of those great colonies. Lord 
Rosebery, with the assent of the Council of the League, then made an 
announcement at the Mansion House that the League proposed to defer 
pressing the question of a conference pending the local federation 
discussions, The determination subsequently arrived at to again 
revive the proposal for a conference was the result of a discussion 
which took place when I was absent in Canada. The Prime Minister 
of this country has been again approached, and I cannot hesiiate to 
say that the result of the two deputations—one of the I:nperial 
Federation League, and the other of the United Empire Trade League 
—has, in my opinion, given a most important impetus to the cause 
of Imperial Federation. The suggestion of the Prime Minister to the 
deputation of the Imperial Federation League, that a scheme should 
be formulated, appeared to me to involve the duty of endeavouring 
to meet that proposal. We had to deal with the fact that the 
Imperial Government, when approached with reference to this 
measure, called distinctly upon the League to direct their attention 
to the formulation of some practical proposition by which the 
objects of the League might be reached. His Lordship said: ‘I 
think that we are almost come to the time when schemes should be 
proposed, and that without them we shall not get very far. You 
have stated a problem to us to-night—I may almost call it an enigma. 
If I remember the words, we are to invite the colonies to share in the 
responsibilities and privileges of the Empire in such a manner as not 
to disturb the constitution of this country, or that which is enjoyed 
by the colonies. Well, I think that at all events the solution of this 
problem does not lie upon the face of it, and that it will require the 
labour of many able brains before a satisfactory solution is arrived 
at.’ In response to that invitation, at a meeting of the Council of 
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the Imperial Federation League, the following resolution, moved by 
myself, and seconded by Sir F. Young, was passed unanimously :— 


That a carefully selected committee be appointed to submit to the council 
definite proposals for the consideration of the organisations of the League through- 
out the Empire, by which the objects of Imperial Federation may be realised. 


I venture to think that the enigma suggested by the Premier 
is capable of solution, and that measures may be devised by which, 
without conflicting with the self-government enjoyed by the colonies, 
the great objects of Imperial Federation may be attained. As showing 
the very advanced position in which this movement, in my opinion, 
is placed by the statements of the Prime Minister, I may allude to - 
what has taken place since the occasion to which I refer as having 
to some extent initiated this movement. It will be remembered 
that a former Premier of the Cape of Good Hope, Sir Gordon Sprigg, 
visited this country a few months ago, and delivered an address 
before the City of London branch of the Imperial Federation League, 
in which he adopted very much the same line of policy suggested 
by me two years before, as to the practicability of drawing the bonds 
between the mother-country and the colonies much more closely 
together, and rendering them much more enduring, by means of fiscal 
arrangements between Great Britain and the colonies. He said :— 

Now what I should recommend, and what I should trust that the members of 
the Federation League will take up and press upon her Majesty’s Government, is, 
that an invitation should be addressed to the Governments of the various colonies 
and dependencies to send representatives to this country to consider in a confer- 
ence the practicability of forming a commercial union between the different 
colonies and dependencies of the Empire. 


In its comments upon this speech the Times said :— 


There is still a considerable amount of fetish-worship, but the ideas upon which 
any commercial union must rest will not in future incur the furious and unreasoning 
hostility that would have greeted them twenty years ago. It is getting to be under- 
stood that free trade is made for man, not man for free trade, and any changes 
that may be proposed will have a better chance of being discussed upon their own 
merits rather than in the light of high-and-dry theory backed by outcries of the 
thin end of the wedge. The British Empire is so large and so completely self- 
supporting, that it could very well afford, for the sake of serious political gain, to 
surround itself with a moderate fence. 


The Government have recently been urged by a deputation from 
the United Empire Trade League to get rid of two treaties, those 
with Belgium and Germany, which stand in the way of closer fiscal 
relations between the mother-country and the colonies. This has 
also been pressed upon her Majesty’s Government by my colleagues 
from Australia and the Cape, and by myself. <A very great advance 
has, I think, been made in that direction by the reply of the Prime 
Minister that the Government of this country will address itself to any 
possible means to remove the obstructions imposed by those two 
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treaties upon the fiscal relations of the different parts of the Empire. 
His Lordship said :— 

With regard to those two unlucky treaties which were made by Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Government some thirty years ago, when, I must say, the matters of our re- 
lations with the colonies could not have been fully considered, we have tried to 
find out from official records what the species of reasoning was which induced the 
statesmen of that day to sign such very unfortunate pledges. . . . I cangive you 
with the greatest confidence, I think, the assurance that not only will not this 
Government, but any future Government, ever be disposed to enter into any such 
engagements again. . . . The matter must be one which the Government will care- 
fully watch, and I have no doubt that before a very long time has elapsed some 
means of mitigating this evil may be found. 


There have been other indic«‘ions of an improved sentiment 
with regard to the position of the colonies. I now refer to the 
peerages conferred upon Sir George Stephen and Lady Macdonald. 
I allude to those two facts as indicating a most important advance 
in regard to the position of the various colonies throughout 
the Empire. The time has come when the Government of this 
country has declared in the most effective manner—and it is the 
first time it has ever gone to that extent—that service to the 
Crown performed in the colonies will be accepted and recognised in 
the same manner as if it had been performed in any part of Great 
Britain. Of course it is obvious that this can only be done when other 
things are equal, and that the occasions are probably few and far 
between when such a recognition can be given. 

To come more directly to the subject under consideration, I 
believe all are agreed that the leading objects of the Imperial 
Federation League are to find means by which the colonies, the out- 
lying portions of the Empire, may have a certain voice and weight 
and influence in reference to the foreign policy of this country, in 
which they are all deeply interested, and sometimes more deeply 
interested than the United Kingdom itself. In the next place, that 
measures may be taken by which all the power and weight and in- 
fluence that these great British communities in Australasia, in South 
Africa, and in Canada possess shall be brought into operation for the 
strengthening and defence of the Empire. The discussion of these 
questions has led to a great deal of progress. We have got rid of a 
number of fallacies that obtained in the minds of a good many persons 
in relation to the means by which those objects are to be attained. 
Most people have come to the conclusion stated by Lord Rosebery at 
the Mansion House, that a Parliamentary Federation, if practicable, is 
so remote, that during the coming century it is not likely to make any 
very great advance. We have also got rid of the fallacy that it was 
practicable to have a common tariff throughout the Empire. It is not, 
in my opinion, consistent with the constitution either of England 
or of the autonomous colonies. The tariff of a country must rest 
of necessity mainly with the Government of the day, and involves 
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such continual change and alteration as to make uniformity im- 
practicable. 

Now the matter resolves itself, in my judgment, into the 
important question whether, in view of the constitution of Great 
Britain, and in view of the constitutions of the great colonies, it is 
not possible and practicable to devise a means by which those 
colonies will have all the voice and all the influence to which they 
are entitled in reference to the foreign policy of this country. 
Many of my readers will remember that when the Marquis of Lorne 
returned from discharging the duties of Governor-General of Canada, 
which he performed in the most able and satisfactory manner, he 
delivered at the Royal Colonial Institute an address on Imperial - 
Federation. I am inclined to believe that sufficient attention has 
not been given to the very practicable means he then suggested, by 
which the Governments of the colonies could have a voice in the 
foreign policy of the Empire. Having examined the subject in all 
its bearings, and having devoted a great deal of thought and con- 
sideration to it, I believe that the solution of what I am afraid 
Lord Salisbury considers an insoluble enigma will be found in that 
direction. I regard the time as near at hand when the great pro- 
vinces of Australasia will be confederated under one Government. 
I consider that a most vitally important movement, not only to 
those colonies, but to the Empire itself, because it is in that 
direction that I look for a great advance with regard to Imperial 
Federation. I know there may be differences of opinion upon that 
point ; but I believe that, great as are the difficulties which lie in the 
way of inducing provinces to give up their autonomy and merge 
themselves in a larger body in which they may be over-weighted, 
the advantages and necessities to Australasia of being united under 
one central Government are so great that they will steadily overcome 
all obstacles which stand in the way of such a movement. When 
that has been done it will be followed, I doubt not, at a very early 
day by a similar course on the part of South Africa, and then we 
shall stand in the position of having three great dominions, common- 
wealths, or realms, or whatever name is found most desirable on the 
part of the people who adopt them—three great British communities, 
each under one central and strong Government. When that is 
accomplished, the measure which the Marquis of Lorne has suggested, 
of having the representatives of these colonies during the term of 
their office here in London, practically Cabinet Ministers, will give to 
the Government of England an opportunity of learning in the most 
direct and complete manner the views and sentiments of each of 
those great British communities in regard to all questions of foreign 
policy affecting the colonies. I would suggest that the representa- 
tives of those three great British communities here in London should 
be leading members of the Cabinet of the day of the country they 
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represent, going out of office when their Government is changed. 
In that way they would always represent the country, and neces- 
sarily the views of the party in power in Canada, in Australasia, 
and in South Africa, That would involve no constitutional change ; 
it would simply require that whoever represented those dominions 
in London should have a seat in their own Parliament, and be a 
member of the Administration. It requires no material alteration 
in the constitution of this country, and it would be found entirely 
practicable to provide that when a member of the Cabinet of 
Australasia, of South Africa, or of Canada represented it in London, 
he should ex officio be sworn a member of the Privy Council in Eng- 
land, and practically become a Cabinet Minister here, or at any 
rate should be in a position to be called upon to meet the Cabinet 
on every question of foreign policy, or, at all events, when any ques- 
tion that touched a colonial interest was being considered. In that. 
way their Governments would be brought in perfect rapport with 
the Imperial Government. And the advantage would be twofold : 
they would have the opportunity of addressing to the whole Cabinet 
the views that animated the Governments of their colonies, and they 
would have the advantage of learning fully the views of the Govern- 
ment of this country, and in that way be able to communicate its 
sentiments more perfectly to their respective colonies. I do not 
doubt that in almost every instance her Majesty’s Government would 
have their united support on any question of foreign policy that 
touched a colonial interest. They would thus have the heartiest and 
most enthusiastic support of those three great subsidiary Govern- 
ments forming a complete whole. In that way I believe that, while 
they would be quite unable to overrule, as it would be most unwise 
that they should be able to overrule, the Government charged with 
the administration of public affairs in Great Britain, they would be 
able so to represent their views as to give them all the weight to 
which they are entitled. I think that would fully meet the views of 
the outlying portions of the Empire, giving them as it would an 
opportunity of expressing their opinions, and of exercising their 
influence in relation to questions of foreign policy. 

And now comes the next question, that of defence. No one can 
fail to see how advantageous it would be for England to appear before 
the world with the knowledge on the part of every foreign country 
that she was not standing alone, but acting with the united in- 
fluence and support of those great British dominions, which at no 
distant day will have a population larger than that of Great Britain. 
The moral weight and the prestige thus given would be considerable, 
but the means of concerting united action for defence between those 
outlying portions of the Empire and the Government of the day 
here would be the most effective and practical method by which they 
could aid and support each other. Many persons, I am aware, both 
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in the colonies and here, have looked upon the question of the de- 
fence of the Empire as best promoted and secured by a direct 
contribution to the support of the army and navy of this country. 
That I regard as a very mistaken opinion, and I believe that there is 
a much more effective means of promoting the object in view. In 
my opinion, no contribution to the army and navy of England on the 
part of Canada would have contributed to the defence of the Empire 
in a greater degree than the mode in which the public money in 
Canada has been expended for that purpose. We have expended, in 
addition to an enormous grant of land, over a million pounds sterling 
per annum, from the first hour that we became a united country down 
to the present day, in constructing a great imperial highway across _ 
Canada from ocean to ocean, not only furnishing the means for the 
expansion of the trade and the development of Canada, but providing 
the means of intercommunication at all seasons between the differ- 
ent parts of the country. Louis Riel and a mere handful of half- 
breeds were able to terrorise the whole of the North-West of Canada 
in 1870 for half a year, until the arrival of Lord Wolseley, who 
occupied three months in reaching that place after the spring opened. 
Lord Wolseley could now perform the same journey within two days. 
On the last occasion on which a rising occurred in 1885, but ninety 
miles of the Canadian Pacific Railway remained incomplete. In 
twenty-four hours 4,000 men had volunteered from every part of 
Canada to go at once to the North-West, and the disturbance was 
quelled, without calling upon this country for the slightest assist- 
ance. We have, therefore, not only provided the means of inter- 
communication, the means of carrying on our trade and business, 
but have also established a great imperial highway which England 
might to-morrow find almost essential for the maintenance of her 
power in the East. Not only has Canada furnished a highway across 
the Continent, but it has brought Yokohama three wéeks nearer to 
London than it is by the Suez Canal. I give that as an illustration 
that there are other means which, in my judgment, may contribute 
much more to the increased strength and the greatness of the Empire 
than any contribution that could be levied upon any of the colonies. 
It is admitted that England has nearly reached the limit of its 
expansion in these islands. But she has unlimited power of expan- 
sion in the outlying portions of the Empire. She possesses to-day 
all the most important sections of the world adapted for European 
colonisation—Australasia, South Africa, and Canada. I do not 
undervalue her other possessions, but I am now speaking of the 
means of building up great and powerful British communities. The 
expenditure by the Government of Canada that has successfully 
opened up those enormous tracts of country in the great North-West 
of Canada, which promise to be the granary of the world, is of itself 
the best means of making England strong and prosperous, as it will 
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attract a large British population thither. Many persons are labouring 
under a great mistake with reference to the position of Canada and 
the rapidity with which it has advanced. As a matter of fact no 
place in the world has made greater progress and more substantial 
advance in the last twenty-four years, since it was united under one 
Government. Great as is the development of the United States of 
America, where they have increased their population since the date 
of their independence twenty-three times, that of Canada is still 
greater, as the population has in the same period increased twenty-seven 
times, and there is every reason to expect a still more rapid increase 
now that they have opened up by their magnificent line of intercom- 
munication the enormous stretch of country remaining for develop- 
ment west of Lake Superior. 

There is no doubt that in a comparatively few years a large 
population will occupy Canada, and that England will be strength- 
ened by a great British auxiliary on the northern half of the continent 
of North America. Canada has in addition expended since confedera- 
tion over forty millions of dollars upon her militia and mounted 
police, and in the establishment of a military college, which, I am 
proud to know from one of the highest authorities, is second to no 
military school in the world, and of nine other military schools 
and batteries in the various provinces of which Canada is composed. 
In 1889 Canada expended no less than two millions of dollars on the 
militia and the North-West mounted police, which any one who knows 
the country will admit is a most effective means of defence. It is 
true we have a comparatively small permanent force, but we have 
established military schools, and we have such a nucleus of a further 
force as in case of need would enable us to develop the militia in 
the most effective manner, consisting of 37,000 volunteers who are 
trained annually, and a reserve of 1,000,000 men, liable to be called 
upon should the necessity arise. One of the most effective means 
adopted by the Imperial Parliament for the defence of the Empire is 
by subsidising fast steamers built under Admiralty supervision, with 
armament which can be available at a moment’s notice. These 
steamers could maintain their position and keep up mail communica- 
tion in time of war, or be used for the transport of troops. Canada 
has contributed 15,000/. a year to a splendid line of steamers, such as 
I have described, now plying between Canada, Japan, and China, and 
has offered no less than 165,000/. per annum to put a service like 
the ‘Teutonic’ between England and Canada, and a fast service 
between Canada and Australia. All these splendid steamers would 
be effective as cruisers if required for the protection of British com- 
merce and the transport of troops and thousands of volunteers from 
the colonies to any point that the protection of the Empire demanded. 
These actual facts illustrate, in my opinion, the best mode of con- 
tributing to the strength and defence of the Empire. In my judg- 
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ment, instead of adding to its defence, the strength of a colony would 
be impaired by taking away the means which it requires for its 
development and for increasing its defensive power, if it were asked 
for a contribution to the army and navy. Any such contribution 
would be utterly insignificant in its value compared with what is 
now being accomplished. The same may be said of Australia. Does 
any person suppose it would be strengthening the Empire if for any 
such purpose the means now used for the creation of a navy of her 
own, for fortifying the country, and opening it up for development 
from one end to the other were diverted to some other purpose ? 

I will now approach what I am afraid will be regarded as a very 
controversial part of my argument, but I am again encouraged to do . 
so by the statement which the Prime Minister made to the deputation 
from the United Empire Trade League. His lordship said :-— 


I deeply feel the very great importance of the subject submitted to us to-day, 
which not only involves those questions which were dealt with by the deputation 
which waited upon me two days ago, namely, our relations and the continuance 
of our relations with our colonies, but also raises those vast fiscal questions 
which are engaging more than any other political or perhaps social questions the 
attention of every nation in the world. . . . If you give a preferential treatment— 
that is, a better price—to your colonies, it must be a better price than that which, 
with unrestricted competition, is obtaining now. A better price to the. producer 
means a more disagreeable price to the consumer; and what we have to know 
before we can formulate any propositions, or before we can invite our colonies to 
any kind of federation—what it is we have to know is, how far the people of 
this country would be disposed to support a policy of which, I imagine, the most 
prominent features are preferential taxes on corn, preferential taxes on meat, and 
preferential taxes on wool. Some people may say you can have these prefer- 
ential taxes without any increase of price to the consumer. . . . On these matters 
public opinion must be formed before any Government can act. No Government 
can impose its own opinion upon the people of the country in these matters. It is 
the duty of those who feel themselves to be the leaders of such a movement, and 
the apostles of such a doctrine, to go forth and fight for it, and-when they have 
convinced the people of the country the battle will be won. 


I cannot think that Lord Salisbury is entirely sound in the view 
which he propounded, that the objects at which, certainly, the United 
Empire Trade League aimed could not be accomplished without 
increasing the cost of living to the consumers in this country. He 
said, ‘ A better price to the producer means a more disagreeable price 
to the consumer.’ In the first place, the question of supply has to 
be considered. Whence are the bread and meat to come from to 
supply the enormous demands of this country? I am guving to 
quote a very high and distinguished authority, and one who will be 
regarded as such not only in England but in the United States and 
in Canada, and I may say throughout the British Empire ; I refer to 
a speech delivered, and which I read with the greatest pleasure, by 
Sir Lyon Playfair at Leeds on a recent occasion. In delivering a 
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very exhaustive and able statement in regard to the McKinley 
Tariff, he especially drew attention to an important fact, which was, 
that the time was near at hand when, owing to the increased 
population of the United States of America and the exhaustion of 
their wheat lands—because both are going on with great rapidity— 
the United States would be unable to furnish bread to this country. 
He said :— 


Canada has shown much energy in opening up her vast possessions by railways 
and by steamboats. The Atlantic and Pacific Oceans are now connected by an 
iron band. Canada can grow for us all the food which we now take from the 
United States. In less than twenty years the latter will have no surplus food to 
send, so it is the interest of England to aid the development of Canadian agricul- 
ture. New markets are springing up for Canadian produce, and the prices, even of 
the threatened barley and eggs, have not fallen. As Canada, like other nations, 
can only sell by exchange for what she buys in commodities, these will have to 
come from England and other markets by reciprocal trade. The natural effect of 
the act will be to draw together Canada and England. Trade is not conducted by 
sentiment. If we buy from Canada she must buy from us. Our great colony has 
boundless resources in agriculture, and in mining, forest, and fishing industries, 
from Nova Scotia on the Atlantic to British Columbia on the Pacific. Through 
the latter ocean, the markets of India, Japan, and China are opened to her. 


I believe that every person who has taken the trouble to get 
accurate information in respect to Canada will endorse that state- 
ment, that it is only a question of time and only a question of 
development for Canada to be able to produce all the food, both 


bread and meat, that is now sent from the United States to this 
country. This meets the question of supply, and the competition of 
India, Australia, and Canada will regulate the price. Who can doubt 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer of England could sit down with 
the then members of the Cabinet representing Australasia, South 
Africa, and Canada, and devise a fiscal policy, not a common tariff, 
between England and these three colonies, that would give an enor- 
mous development and expansion to Australasia, to South Africa, and 
to Canada, and at the same time give a valuable stimulus to the 
trade of this country ?—-because I need not repeat the truism, which is 
familiar to every one, that trade follows the flag. It is only necessary 
to look to the statistics of the colonies, and of foreign countries, to 
see how very much greater British trade is, in proportion to popula- 
tion, with the former than with the latter. I believe that it is per- 
fectly practicable to devise such a policy as would give that enormous 
development which would be required in order to enable Canada in 
twenty years, as Sir Lyon Playfair has said, to take the place of the 
United States of America in furnishing corn and cattle for the United 
Kingdom, not only without inflicting any injury upon any portion of 
the Empire, but on the other hand greatly increasing the trade of 
this country. If the Mark Lane prices are examined, or the report 
of the Board of Agriculture, it will be found that in 1890 and 1891 
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there was a fluctuation in corn of 10s. 6d. a quarter, and you will 
find that it had to reach practically 108. a quarter before it made a 
halfpenny difference upon the four-pound loaf. I am inclined to 
think that 5s. a quarter imposed upon all foreign corn would be 
sufficient advantage to the corn of India, Australasia, and Canada, 
that it would not affect the cost of bread, and that it would yet give 
an immense impetus and advance to the development of the colonies 
and of their trade with Great Britain. Let me give you an illustration 
with reference to meat. Canada, in consequence of the existence of 
pleuro-pneumonia in the United States of America, is able to send 
her cattle into this country without being subjected to slaughter on 
arrival. Mr. Rusk, the highest authority in the United States of | 
America on that question, has declared that it gives an advantage to 
Canada of from eight to twelve dollars a head—say ten dollars. The 
result is, that with that advantage an immense expansion of the 
trade took place in Canada. Last year we sent 123,000 head of 
cattle from Canada to England, which resulted in putting over a 
million dollars more money into the pockets of the people of Canada 
than the United States received for the same number, and yet no 
one in this country ever heard an insinuation that the price of meat 
was affected. This isan illustration, therefore, how England can give 
an important advantage to her colonies without affecting the cost 
of the consumer’s bread or meat. 

In support of these views I may add that I took the opportu- 
nity during the journeys which my late lamented friend Sir John 
Macdonald and I made in Canada during the recent elections to 
discuss this subject fully with him, and I am glad to be able to say 
that that distinguished statesman told me he was prepared to endorse 
most heartily such a proposition, and that it would receive when pro- 
pounded the best support that he could give to it. -He is unhappily 
no longer with us to give his invaluable aid, but the-expression of 
such an opinion will, I know, have great weight. When the founder 
of the Imperial Federation League, the late Mr. Forster, came to. 
discuss the question of Imperial Federation with me eight years ago, 
I told him that the most careful consideration I had been able to give 
the subject led me to the conclusion that the means of drawing the 
colonies and the mother-country more closely together and binding 
them for all time would have to be found in such fiscal arrange- 
ments as I was satisfied could be made, by which the outlying 
portions of the Empire would be treated by this great country on a 
different footing from foreign countries. His reply was, ‘ Well, lam a 
free-trader, but I am not so fanatical a free-trader that I should not 
be perfectly willing to adopt such a policy as that for the great and 
important object of binding this great Empire together.’ 

I believe that by the mode suggested the colonies may obtain 
such voice and influence in the foreign policy of this country as would 
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amply satisfy them, and that, on the other hand, an increased strength 
would be given to the Empire by concerting the necessary measures 
for the purpose of common defence. I have endeavoured to offer 
my humble solution of the enigma to which the Marquis of Salisbury 
referred. I may say that I have done so with diffidence. I 
make these suggestions with an open mind, prepared to abandon 
my own views if any better means of attaining the same object can 
be suggested. I shall give my hearty support to any proposal by 
which the great and important objects of the Imperial Federation 
League can be realised. 


CHARLES TUPPER. 





THE 
QUESTION OF DISESTABLISHMENT 


No one who knows what the village church is to English life as well 
as to English landscape can wish to see Disestablishment made a 
party question. A party question, however, it is evidently about to be 
made. It seems likely to take the place of the now nearly defunct 
Home Rule. Nor, with the present suffrage, can the end, apparently, 
be very doubtful. The Nonconformists, the Roman Catholics, and 
the section of Radicals which wants no religion, are together a large 
vote. I was surprised to hear when I was last in England, on what 
I thought good authority, that while the Church, through the 
increased activity of the clergy, had gained ground in the cities, she 
had not gained ground in the country, where, my informants said, 
the peasantry, from causes not easily defined, were apt to have a 
social feeling against the parson. But, apart from the political forces 
actually in the field, Disestablishment appears to have in its favour 
the general drift of things. j 


I think it obvious (says Mr, Gladstone) that so wide a question cannot become 
practical until it shall have grown familiar to the public mind by thorough 
discussion, with the further condition that the proposal, when thoroughly dis- 
cussed, shall be approved. Neither, I think, can such a change arise, in a country 
such as ours, except with a large observance of the principles of equity and 
liberality, as well as with the general consent of the nation. We can hardly, 
however, be surprised if those who observe that a current, almost throughout the 
civilised world, slowly sets in that direction, should desire, or fear, that among our- 
selves, too, tt shall be found necessary to operate. 


‘These observations, says Lord Selborne in his earnest and 
powerful defence of the Church of England against Disestablishment, 
‘afford much scope for reflection.’ They afford to the friends of the 
Establishment the same sort of scope for reflection which is afforded 
to an Irish family by the shriek of its Banshee. Translated into 
common language they seem to mean, ‘ My reason for not declaring 
at once in favour of Disestablishment is that I am not sure that as 
yet it has, what it presently will have, the majority of votes upon its 
side.’ Even the caveat in favour of equity and liberality is exposed, 
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as the history of the Irish Land Bills shows, to unforeseen and in- 
calculable interpretation. 

Lord Selborne denies the reality of the current which Mr. 
Gladstone descries, slowly setting towards Disestablishment through- 
out the civilised world, and tells us not to be scared by a phantom. 
In every monarchical country of Europe, he bids us observe, the 
Church is still established and endowed ; in some, as in Austria and 
in Russia, it is still in a high degree established and endowed, even 
monasteries with their estates there remaining undisturbed. Every- 
where there are Ministries of Public Worship. Even republican 
France has her Established Church, subsidised by the State. This is 
true, and it is true that even in republican Switzerland there is still 
a Cantonal, though not a Federal, connection of the State with the 
Church. But on what sort of footing is the Church in the more 
advanced countries now established and endowed, compared with the 
footing on which she was established and endowed in the old Catholic 
days? No longer half mistress of the realm, or forming a great 
estate of it, she has sunk into a pensioner, and a not very beloved or 
honoured pensioner, of the Government. In France, once the realm 
of her eldest son, where a century and a half ago she could put men 
to death for offences against her, she now shares her dole, not only 
with heretics but with Jews, while in the French province of Algeria 
she shares it with Mussulmans, In the land of Philip the Second, 
though almost the whole population still professes his creed, her 
position is hardly higher or more secure than in the land of Louis 
the Fourteenth. There, too, instead of dominating, she is a creature 
of the Government, her enormous property has been secularised, and 
she has become a paid servant of the State. Education, the key of 
social character and influence, has been generally wrested out of her 
hands. Marriage, also, has been transferred from her exclusive 
dominion to that of the magistrate. To take an instance from the 
Protestant side, how great is the change in the relation of the 
Church in general to the State since the days in which Calvin was 
dictator! If in Austria and Russia the process is not so far advanced, 
it is because they are behind the other nations in the general race. 
The Republics are the last birth of Time, they are the leading shoots 
of political growth, and in them the connection between Church and 
State is weakest. All the footprints point the same way. The only 

apparent exception is the restoration of the Established Church of 
France by Napoleon. The violence of the extreme revolutionary 
party had for the time outrun popular conviction, and thus a 
reactionary despot was enabled to take a step backward, and by his 
Jiat reinstate an institution of the past. But how altered was that 
institution in its estate and in its relation to the Government from 
the Established Church of the Bourbons ! 

Tord Selborne seems to overlook the greatest case of all. The 
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Papacy, once the supremely established and imperially endowed 
Church of Catholic Europe, has been both disestablished and dis- 
endowed. Its chief is now ‘the prisoner of the Vatican,’ subsisting 
on the alms of the faithful. It is true his spiritual power over the 
people has been increased by becoming purely spiritual, and by the 
concentration upon him of the allegiance of the Catholic Churches, 
which, having lost the support of the national Governments, now look 
to their ecclesiastical chief alone. This in itself is a fact suggestive, 
perhaps, of caution to the statesman, while it is reassuring to the 
churchman ; but it does not contradict Mr. Gladstone’s diagnosis of 
the situation. 

In all the South American Republics, except Mexico, Lord Sel- - 
borne reminds us there is still an Established Church. Mexico is a 
striking exception. So late as 1815 there was an auto de fé, where 
now no religious procession can take place. No priest even can appear 
publicly in his priestly garments. But in the other Republics the 
connection between Church and State, though it subsists, is greatly 
altered, and the position of the Church is far different, both in regard 
to establishment and in regard to endowment, from what it was in 
Spanish times. The priest has lost his political hold. In this case, 
therefore, again the tendency is nd phantom. In all the countries 
there is likely to be a halt and a breathing-time after a great change. 
But the shadow will go back on the dial when the movement from 
religious privilege towards religious equality is reversed. What is 
the severance of the Church from the State, whereby the Government 
declares its entire impartiality in matters of opinion, but the ratifi- 
cation of that freedom of inquiry which, while the results of political 
revolutions are still doubtful, is the clear and inestimable gain of our 
modern civilisation ? 

In the communities of North America, Lord Selborne says, as 
there never was a connection between Church and State there can 
have been no tendency to its dissolution. But the truth is, in most 
of the colonies there formerly was a connection. In Massachusetts 
and in Connecticut it was close, as Quakers and other sectaries found 
to their cost ; nor was it dissolved without astruggle. In Massachu- 
setts the law provided for the maintenance of ministers as well as of 
schools, and for the punishment of religious offences, such as pro- 
fanity and a disregard of the Sabbath. In Connecticut, Palfrey says, 
no church could be founded without permission from the General 
Court, and every citizen was obliged to pay in proportion to his 
means towards the support of the minister of the geographical parish 
of his residence. Ministers were exempt from taxation of every kind. 
The ‘ Blue Laws,’ so far as they had any real existence, were of the 
nature of legislation against sin, which implies an identification of 
the civil with the ecclesiastical power. Nothing of the connection 
now remains except—the Sunday law, of which some agnostics com- 
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plain as theocratic ; restraints on blasphemous publications; which are 
as much dictated by regard for decency and for the public peace as 
by regard ‘for religion ; the exemption of churches from municipal 
taxation ; and a very slight -religious element in the teaching of the 
public schools, not so much enforced by the State as generally 
demanded by public feeling. The exemption of Church property 
from taxation extends to the property of all Churches alike, nor is it 
likely to continue long. ‘The Congress of the United States is ex- 
pressly forbidden by the first commandment of the Constitution to 
establish any religion. There are some who would like to insert into 
the Constitution a recognition of the Deity, but this proposal makes 
no way. " The President of the United States annually proclaims a 
‘national thanksgiving day,’ in compliance, however, with national 
sentiment, and without power of enforcement. . 

In French Canada, the Roman Catholic Church retains its 
revenues in virtue of an article in the treaty of cession, but it levies 
tithes only on its own members. The authority vested in the bishops 
for the regulation of parishes draws with it, though indirectly, a cer- 
tain amount of legal power in municipal affairs. But the political 
influence which makes it more powerful in the province than any 
establishment could be, is entirely beyond the law. 

In British Canada, the Church was originally established; re- 
serves of land were set apart: for its ministers, the university was 
confined to its members, and its bishop had a seat in the Council. 
But as soon as the colony obtained self-government, Disestablish- 
ment ensued ; the clergy reserves were secularised, and the university 
was thrown open to students of all religions, while the high Angli- 
cans seceded and founded a separate university of their own. A 
faint odour of departed privilege still clings to what was once the 
State Church, clergymen of which now and then allow it to be felt, 
that they regard the members of other Churches as Dissenters, while 
the bishops, unlike those in the United States, retain the title of 
‘lord.’ Of the endowments, there remain about forty rectories which 
were carved out of the clergy reserves before secufarisation. Other- 
wise there are no traces of the connection between Church and 
State in monarchical Canada, saving those which have their counter- 
parts in the American Republic. ‘ 

Not only does religious equality in all material respects prevail 
in the United States and in British Canada, but it is thoroughly 
accepted by everybody, and by the immense majority prized and 
lauded as an organic principle of New World civilisation. In British 
Canada, a few Anglicans may perhaps look back wistfully to the days 
of the clergy reserves. The Roman Catholic priest in the New World 
as well as in the Old World has in his pocket the encyclical which 
declares that his Church ought everywhere to be established, and that 
Government ought to use its power for her support. ‘But, in the 
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New World, the pocket is very deep, and there seems no disposition 
to draw forth the missive. In fact, we hear that some of the chiefs 
of the Roman Catholic Church avow a preference for the free system. 
In Ontario, and in Manitoba, the Roman Catholics retain the privi- 
lege of separate schools, which, however, they owe, not to Canadian, 
but to Imperial legislation. In Manitoba they have come, and in 
Ontario they are likely to come, into collision with the common- 
wealth on this question. But the privilege, though a State favour, 
is in the line, not of connection, but of separation. The tribute in 
the shape of public subsidies, which the Roman Catholic Church ex- 
torts by her political influence in the states of the Union where there 
is a large Irish vote, is paid, not in the name of religion, but in that - 
of charity. There is now a strong reaction against any such sectarian 
use of public funds. 

The property of the American Churches, and the legal rights at- 
tached to membership of them or to their officers, are, of course, in 
the keeping of the civil law. This has been adduced as proof of the 
existence in America of a connection between the State and the 
Church. The same reasoning would establish the existence of a 
connection between the State and the Society of Freemasons or 
the Jockey Club. 

The case in favour of Disestablishment in Ireland was particu- 
larly strong, and the cause of the State Church was weighted with a 
painful history. Yet the defence were able to show that the 
general principle was involved, and that the shafts of the assailants 
glanced logically from the Irish to the English Establishment, while 
they almost struck full on the Establishment in Wales. Let it be 
observed, top, that nobody thought of transferring the privilege and 
the endowment from the Church of the minority to that of the 
majority ; while concurrent endowment, though it had much to re- 
commend it from a political point of view, was proposed, only to be 
decisively rejected. Here again, surely, the tendency to which Mr. 
Gladstone points was proved to be no phantom, but a reality. 

But what proof can be stronger than the career of Mr. Gladstone 
himself? He who gave Ireland religious equality, had once seceded 
from a Government because it broke the principle of a State religion 
by proposing a small additional grant to Maynooth. He who is now 
apparently ready to put the question of Establishment to the vote, 
once wrote a treatise on the relation between Church and State 
in which, soaring above the ordinary arguments derived from the 
usefulness to the commonwealth of religion in promoting public 
morality, he maintained that the nation, like the individual, had a 
conscience which bound it to choose, support, and propagate the true 
faith. Nobody was to hold civil office or exercise political power who 
did not belong to the State Church. The members of the Govern- 
ment were to be ‘worshipping men,’ and were to sanctify their 
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administrative acts by prayer and praise. Macaulay had no difficulty 
in showing that Governments are meant to govern, not to settle theo- 
logical questions, and that if no power was toe be exercised except 
upon Church principles, much inconvenience, to which he might 
have added much hypocrisy, would ensue. He had no difficulty in 
dissolving the ingenious, but unhistorical, hypothesis of a restrictive 
treaty by which Mr. Gladstone tried to escape the awkward conse- 
quences of an application of his principles to.the Indian Empire. He 
had no difficulty in showing that such half-measures of persecution 
as the application of civil disabilities were at once iniquitous and 
futile. He might almost have contented himself with saying that 
only a person could have a conscience, and that the personality of the 
nation was a figment. But when he comes, as an orthodox Whig, 
to propound his own defence of a Church Establishment, saying that 
he will give Mr. Gladstone his revenge, he does give Mr. Gladstone 
his revenge indeed. His own theory is, in reality, as untenable as 
that over which he has been enjoying an easy though brilliant 
triumph. An institution, he says, besides the primary object for 
which it is intended, may serve a secondary object, just as a hos- 
pital intended for the accommodation of the sick may also serve, by 
its architectural beauty, as an ornament to the public street, 
Government is meant to take care of our temporal interests, and is 
properly fitted for that purpose alone ; but if that isnot employment 
enough for it, it may, as a sort of by-play, take to providing fu: our 
spiritual interests as well. A singular sort of by-play, surely, it 
would be. The appearance of a building belongs to architecture as 
properly as its arrangement. The encouragement of art by a politi- 
cal:Government, which Macaulay adduces as another illustration, is 
not less beside the mark, since it is art in general that Government 
encourages, not a particular school of artists. The civil ruler in es- 
tablishing a religion need not, Macaulay says, decide which religion 
is true, but only which is best for his practical purposes ; he will give 
the Scotch Presbyterianism, though he may himself be an Anglican, 
becatise Presbyterianism, though not the most true, may be most 
suited for the Scotch. But what is his criterion? Is he to assume 
that the religion of the majority is the best ? He helps to secure to 
the privileged religion a majority by establishing it, and thus vitiates 
his own test. Besides, how is he to measure and provide for changes 
of conviction, sueh as in the course of inquiry may take place? 
Suppose he had: been called upon to legislate in the period of the 
Reformation, when the majority was shifting from day to day. Nor 
does Macaulay wholly escape the charge, which he brings against Mr. 
Gladstone, of feeble and ineffective persecution. It is a kind of per- 
secution, though a very feeble and ineffective kind, to compel the 
-minority to contribute to the support of a religion which they believe 
to be false, perhaps destructive of souls, and to degrade their minis- 
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ters by exclusion from the rank and privilege which those of the 
Established Church enjoy. Macaulay is acting as a philosophic poli- 
tician, on the principle that all religions are to the statesman equally 
useful, and he forgets that to men of strong religious convictions 
any religion but their own is dangerous falsehood, to be forced to 
contribute to the support of which is of all tyrannies the most 
repulsive. 

But are not these mighty opponents fighting in the clouds? On 
earth we have had despots imposing their religions on conquered 
communities—as Ferdinand the Second imposed his Catholicism on 
Bohemia when it was wrested from Protestantism, as. Louis the 
Fourteenth imposed his Catholicism on a German province when it 
fell into his hands, But has any king or governor ever selected a 
religion by the light of his own conscience and imposed it on the 
people? Has the process ever been one of speculative reasoning or 
conviction? For the origin of Establishment we must go back, 
apparently, to the days of tribal religion, in which every member of 
the tribe was, by virtue of his birth, a loyal worshipper of its divinity, 
and conversion as well as belief was tribal, the Saxon or Dane pass- 
ing over with the rest of his race, or the portion of it to which he 
belonged, and under his chief, by treaty or capitulation, to the 
allegiance of the conquering god. What is styled the conversion of 
Constantine was in all probability hardly a change of mind: it 
certainly was not a change of life ; most likely it was the recognition, 
by a shrewd and thoroughly worldly politician, of the ascendency 
which, partly through the manifest failure of the old gods to avert 
public disaster, Christianity had gained in the Roman world. The 
Christian Church inherited the Establishment of the Pagan Empire. 

But to the primal tradition of allegiance to the national divinity 
was now added belief in the absolute and final truth of a religion 
guaranteed by supernatural revelation, and by an Infallible Church 
whose authority excluded inquiry and made dissent treason at once 
against her and against the State with which she was united. Out 
of the Imperial Church Establishment grew that of the group of 
European nations which framed a religious federation under the 
ecclesiastical sovereignty of the Pope. Undoubting conviction and 
perfect unity of belief were throughout the conditions of the system. 
When doubt, inquiry, and disagreement came in with the Reforma- 
tion, the basis of the system was withdrawn. 

At first, an attempt was made, at least by Protestant rulers, to 
fall back on national Establishments, to which it was the aim of 
statesmen, by legal constraint or politic compromise, to make all 
subjects of the realm conform. The belief that a nation was bound to 
have a religion, and to support.it by legal privilege and endowment, 
had become thoroughly ingrained: its hold on the mind of the 
Puritan was strengthened by his uncritical acceptance of the Old 
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Testament ; and the Barebones Parliament of Independents wrecked 
itself in an attempt to disendow the Church. But geographical and 
political boundaries do not coincide with those of speculative convic- 
tion. Nationality, therefore, in the absence of coercion, could be no 
basis for churchmanship. The last expedient of those who, naturally 
enough, are reluctant to see the commonwealth finally divorced from 
religion, was to establish the religion of the numerical majority ; but 
the weakness of such a principle has been already shown. You 
falsify your own test when you artificially draw people into a 
particular Church by giving it privileges and endowments. The 
principle was, in fact, renounced when endowment was refused to 
the Church of the majority in Ireland. The best religion, the 
Voluntaryist will contend, for the citizen as well as for the man, is 
that in which he sincerely believes ; and belief, to be perfectly sincere, 
must be not only unconstrained but unbiassed. 

Stress has been laid, in the controversy with regard to the 
endowments, on the legal fact that the Church of England is 
collectively not a corporation, each of her incumbents being a 
corporation sole, She could hardly be a corporation in the Papal 
period, since, though locally Ecclesia Anglicana, she was part of a 
European, or, as her members contended, of a Universal, Church, 
transcending all local jurisdiction and with a law of its own transcend- 
ing all municipal law. She could hardly be a corporation in the 
national period, because she was then identified with the nation, the 
king of which washer head. But, surely, such considerations, though 
they might be deemed decisive in a law-suit, cannot go for much in 
determining the expediency of a great political and religious change. 
The same may be said with regard to the question as to the legal 
character and origin of tithe. As a matter of fact, tithe was in its 
origin neither an aggregate of voluntary benefactions, nor a tax 
imposed by the State. The payment was a religious duty, of the 
obligation to perform which the clergy had convinced the people, and 
which, like other religious duties, was enforced indiscriminately 
with civil duties by the kings and witenagemotes of those days. 
Nobody can doubt now that it is public property, to be dealt with 
according to the rules of public policy and justice, by both of which 
respect for vested interests is prescribed. 

Arnold’s ideal, if I understand him rightly, was an Established 
Church, not only connected, but identical, with the commonwealth, 
embracing Christians of all doctrinal varieties, and making no distinc- 
tion between clergy and laity but one of a merely official kind. This 
idea evidently was drawn from the commonwealths of ancient Greece, 
of the history of which Arnold was a passionate student. From 
Arnold it was transmitted to Stanley. The difficulties of application 
in a country like England, full of religious divisions, including the 
insurmountable division between Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
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need no demonstration. How are the different sects to share the 
edifices and the endowments among them? How, if they are all to 
be domiciled. under the same roof, is peace to be kept in such a 
family ? The part of the Minister of Public Worship would not be 
easy. To the Empire, of course, with all its Mahometans and 
Hindoos, such an ecclesiastical polity could not be extended. But, 
above all, what object is to be gained by encountering all these problems 
and complications which would not be better gained through the 
self-adjusting simplicity of the free system? The function assigned 
by Arnold to the Government seems to be that of ecclesiastical police, 
the needlessness of which the experience of Churches in America, 
where all goes on decently and without disorder, shows. Arnold appears - 
to have forgotten that, in ancient Athens, such spiritual life as there 
was went on, at least in the time of Socrates, apart from the State 
religion, and that its pontiff sacrificed to Aisculapius a cock, not 
his spiritual convictions. The sacrificing of cocks innumerable to 
Esculapius, with the provision of stipends for his official ministers, 
would probably be the chief fruits of the Arnoldian system. 

Arnold’s ideal was a Christian commonwealth. He would have it, 
though he would not have conformity or orthodoxy, if his nation 
were made up of Christian Churclies whose common principles would 
practically regulate public life and national action. In this sense 
the American commonwealth is Christian. It is far more Christian 
than England, or any one of the European nations with Established 
Churches, was in the last century. Ostensibly, of course, it is not 
Christian or religious ; but surely it must be the practical character, 
not the name, which has a value in the eye of Heaven. 

I have lived both in a Canadian city and in a country town of the 
United States. I am much mistaken if society and life are not fully 
as religious there, under the free system, as they are in England 
under that of a State Church. Unquestionably there is far more 
respect for religion than there is in France, where, as Lord Selborne 
reminds us, the Church is still established, but where, in a ‘ Librairie 
Anti-cléricale,’ the most hideous blasphemy is openly sold. The 
Church in America and Canada is, I should say, to as great an extent 
as in England the centre of philanthropic effort and even of social life. 
There is fully as much building of churches and as much church- 
going as in England, and the Sunday is as well kept. 

The very aspect of an American town or village, with its spires 
and steeples ‘ pointing to heaven,’ though perhaps not tapering with 
consummate grace, proclaims the community religious. American 
missions to the heathen vie with those of England. If the public 
school admits only a very small element of religion, the Sunday 
school is a highly cherished and a most flourishing institution. The 
Churches are enabled to distribute large sums in charity. Some of 
them in fact do fully as much as is desirable in that way. While the 
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choice of a religion is absolutely free, while no man while a candidate 
for anything is asked to what Church he belongs, while members of 
the same family belong to different Churches without domestic friction, 
to be entirely without a religion is to incur, with most people, a shade 
of social suspicion, In no reputable society would anything offensive 
to religious feeling be endured. ll this is spontaneous and has the 
strength of spontaneity, while the religion of the peasantry in an 
English country parish is not so certainly spontaneous. Ispeak of a 
thoroughly American town in an Eastern State. The same thing 
cannot be said of New York or Chicago, where there isa large foreign 
population, much of it drawn from the moral barbarism of Europe. 
Yet even in New York and Chicago religion is strong, is well 
endowed, furnishes the basis of much social effort, and copes 
vigorously with the adverse forces. 

It is difficult to compare the incomes of the clergy under the 
two systems, but I should say that the clergy in the Northern States 
are, on the average, fully as well off as they are in England, certainly 
since the reduction of the incomes of English benefices by agri- 
cultural depression.. The prizes of the profession (if that is a 
legitimate consideration) are at least as great. A first-rate preacher 
or pastor in a great American city has the income of an English 
bishop, without the bishop’s devouring liabilities. Clerical incomes 
might be greatly improved if the Protestant Churches between 
whose creeds there is no essential difference would, in the rural 
districts at least, instead of competing, combine, and give a good 
stipend to one pastor where they now give poor stipends to three. 
Nor does it seem impossible that something of this kind may be 
brought about. Though there cannot be said to be any present 
likelihood of formal union among the Protestant Churches, there is 
a strong tendency to mutual recognition and to interchange of pul- 
pits, from which working union, at all events, may some day result, 
It is also difficult to draw a comparison between the social position 
of the clergy in the United States or Canada and their social position 
in England. We have not in America or Canada dignitaries like the 
English Bishop and Dean, enjoying precedence by virtue of their 
ecclesiastical office, nor have we a set of clergymen like the country 
rectors of England, combining the resident gentleman with the 
pastor. But it does not strike me that there is much difference in 
this respect. If there is any, I should say that, taking all the 
Churehes together, it is rather in favour of the clergy under the 
free system, No American clergyman can be an object of class- 
feeling or dislike to the people, as it seems the English parson some- 
times is.in a country parish. That a clergyman, if he depends on 
-his' congregation for his pay, will become’ their theological thrall, is, 
‘perhaps, a natural fear, It certainly was strong in the writers of 
Practs for the Times, who, in reviving the doctrine of Apostolical 
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Succession, avowedly sought a new basis of authority in place of the 
support of the State, which seemed to be failing them, in order that 
they might save themselves from becoming, like Dissenting minis- 
ters, dependent on their flocks, and being thereby constrained to 
pander to lay appetite in their teaching. Yet I have not often 
heard a complaint upon this subject, and I know that in some cases 
American congregations have been loyal to the pastors of their 
choice even when their loyalty has been severely tried. The lay- 
man, as a rule, is not a theologian ; nor is it his tendency, so long as 
he gets on well with his pastor generally, to meddle with the teach~ 
ing of the pulpit. Sometimes the stipend is paid, not by the con- 
gregation directly, but through the medium of a central administra- . 
tion. A clergyman of the American Episcopal Church assures me 
that under this plan he never heard a pastor complain of the loss of 
power or independence, that the tie of affection is as strong as in the 
most favoured parishes of England, that the congregations shew no 
desire to tune the pulpit, and that if disputes’ arise they are easily 
settled. The clergy, he tells me, remain in their parishes as long 
and as securely as do the clergy in England. In his city they have 
just buried a rector who had been in the same charge over fifty 
years, one of his own predecessors-held the cure for forty-six years, 
and all around him are men who have held their cures for ‘twenty, 
thirty, or forty years. My friend knows of no differences between 
rector and congregation, nor does he believe that amongst their 
two hundred clergy there is one who wishes the Church to be ‘ by law 
established.’ 

My friend admits that there are clerical failures, but he says that 
they rarely find themselves in positions of importance, and usually 
drop out early. In an Established Church we must remember they 
would, as a rule, not drop out, especially if they held family livings. 
Against any possible evils arising from the restlessness or caprice of 
congregations, we have to set the torpor which may be bred by 
security and the chances of irremovable incapacity or decrepitude. 
The parishioners of livings in the gift of colleges, when the colleges 
were close, and the presentees had lived many years in common 
room, would have had some strong evidence to give upon this 
subject. 

The belief that religious extravagance will ensue upon the with- 
drawal of State control may, from American and Canadian experience, 
be safely pronounced groundless, The effectual restraint on extrava~- 
gance is not State control, but popular enlightenment. Such works 
as Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s New America and Spiritual Wives have 
created a false impression, The wild sects which he describes are, 
in thé first place, as much social as religious; and, in the second 
place, the space which they occupy on the religious map of the 
United States is insignificant. The great mass of the people belong 
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to Churches imported from Europe, and identical in all essential re- 
spects with their European counterparts. The only new Church of 
any importance is the Universalist, which, after all, is nothing but 
Methodism with the doctrine of eternal punishment struck out by 
the humanitarianism of democracy. Things are no longer as they 
were in the earlier and less settled times. A camp-meeting now is 
little more than a religious picnic lasting through several days. 
‘ Revivals’ America has, and so has England. The Salvation Army, 
if that is to be numbered among extravagances, is an English pro- 
duct. Mormonism is mainly recruited from England. No sect is to 
be found in the New World comparable in wildness to some of which 
we read as existing in Russia, where the connection between Church 
and State, in its closeness, resembles the Caliphate. It is needless to 
say that there is no superstition in the United States or Canada so 
abject as that which has prevailed in the south of Italy and in 
Spain, 

It may be that in America preaching is more cultivated than 
theology, and that this is partly the consequence of a system which 
makes the power of attracting congregations the passport to the high 
places of the clerical profession. It is, however, fully as mucha con- 
sequence of the rhetorical tendencies of democracy in general. The 
tastes of the uneducated or half-educated are uncritical, and it is 
inevitable that there should be, as unquestionably there is, rant in 
the popular pulpit, as well as on the political stump. But there is 
also preaching of the highest order, and such as, if good is to be done 
by preaching at all, must do a great deal of good. I doubt whether 
the English pulpit can vie with that of the United States. Nor is 
Canada without great preachers. There is a tendency, perhaps, to 
overstrain for effect, but this is an intellectual characteristic of the 
age. People are no longer content simply to ‘hear the Word of 
God.’ They crave for eloquence as they crave for ritual, and the re- 
sult of the attempt to supply it is sometimes overstrain. 

We cannot look far beneath the surface of religious life. Appear- 
ances, though strong and uniform, may deceive. Beneath all this 
church-building, church-going, mission-sending, and Sunday school- 
teaching, there may be growing hollowness and creeping doubts. 
That possibility is not confined to the Western hemisphere ; but the 
tide of scepticism is less violent when it has no State Church against 
which to beat. The general tendency, even of those who lapse from 
orthodoxy in America, is not towards Atheism, but towards Theism, 
with Christian ethics and, perhaps, with Christian hopes. This, asa 
break, at all events, in a descent perilous to public morality, though 
orthodoxy may not value, statesmanship may. 

If we turn to the Anglican Church in particular, it could hardly 
be expected that the compromise between Catholicism and Protest- 
antism devised by the Tudors and their councillors to meet the cir- 
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cumstances of the English people in the sixteenth century, would, 
when transplanted, strike its roots very deep into the soil of the New 
World. It is obvious that for certain classes of men, Methodism, 
Presbyterianism, and Roman Catholicism have attractions with which 
Anglicanism cannot compete. Thc Anglican Church is that of many 
of the rich and refined, whose tastes it suits by its hierarchical con- 
stitution, the dignity of its services, its historical associations, and 
its indulgent latitude. It also derives some social prestige from its 
connection with the State Church of England, with the episcopate 
and clergy of which its episcopate and clergy are identified. Not that 
it contains all the rich, or even a majority of them; many of them 
have risen from the ranks of industry and have brought their - 
Methodism, or some other popular religion, with them. Nor is it 
without an element drawn from the other social extreme. On the 
other hand, it takes in not a few of the very poor, especially among 
the new-comers from England, who have never been accustomed to 
aaintain voluntary Churches, and to whom it is often liberal of its 
alms. We see here probably the position towards which it would 
gravitate if left to itself without State support in England. I say 
towards which it would gravitate; but it must be remembered that 
it has in England what it has not in the New World: cathedrals and 
parish churches, in which the religious life of the nation for ages has 
centred with an immense hold on the minds of almost the whole of 
the wealthier classes. The elective episcopate of the United States, 
if it does not contain any one equal in learning to Lightfoot or 
Stubbs, is, I think it may be said, fully the peer of the English epi- 
scopate nominated by the Crown in excellence of personal character, 
in pastoral power, energy and influence, in administrative capacity, 
and in the respect and attachment which it commands, The action 
of the laity when admitted to the Church legislature, which the 
English clergy dread, has been shown by experience to be conserva-~ 
tive: they once were a check upon Evangelical, they are now a check 
on Ritualistic, innovation. No change of any importance has been 
made in the Prayer Book beyond the omission of the Athanasian 
Creed. Of course there is trouble arising from the Ritualistic 
movement and the opposition to it ; as trouble would arise from any 
attempt to combine two opposite codes of doctrine and spiritual 
systems in the same Church. But the laity may rejoice that no 
young incumbent has power, as in England, to change their worship 
from Protestant to Catholic, leaving them no remedy but a scandalous, 
costly, and precarious lawsuit. The election of a bishop sometimes 
ends, after a protracted struggle between the parties, in an unsatis- 
factory compromise. This is the inevitable result of the general 
division of opinion, Other evils there are which inhere in the elect~ 
ive system, Against these we have to set the evils which inhere in 
the .system of nominations by the Crown, under which a Prime 
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Minister, notoriously indifferent to. religion, may capture the vote of 
a religious party by appointing its leaders to bishoprics, 

_ It is true that, though severed from the State, the American and 
Canadian Churches have not been entirely severed from politics. The 
Baptists do, in this respect, pretty well maintain their traditional 
pre-eminence as the pioneers of spiritual freedom. But other 
Churches are more or less given to using their influence in politics 
to the detriment alike of Church and State; the Roman Catholic 
Church, with her control of the Irish vote, being the most political 
of all, The American Churches, or too many of them, sorely dis- 
eredited themselves by bowing down before slavery in the evil day of 
its ascendency, and repudiating or treating with coldness those who 
were striving to awaken the slumbering conscience of the nation ; 
though as soon as the political and social pressure was removed the 
Churches, or such of them as were at heart opposed to slavery, stood 
erect again and lent the full force of religious conviction to the 
nation in the mortal conflict. The foundations of all spiritual 
societies of men, as of the spiritual man himself, are in the dust; 
and it is too much to expect that, being composed of citizens and 
members of society, they shall entirely escape the political and social 
influences of the day. The Northern Churches might also plead, in 
excuse for their timorous attitude, the fear of rupture with their 
Southern branches, 

Free Churches, if they cannot soar above humanity, have at least 
the power of self-adaptation and self-development. To a State 
Church this liberty is denied, It is in vain that clergymen of the 
Church of England speak as though in all the changes of doctrine 
and system it had been the Church that moved. By the will of 
Henry the Ejghth the national Church was made Protestant so far 
as was required by his personal quarrel with the Pope and no further ; 
by the will of Edward the Sixth and his Council she was made 
thoroughly Protestant and united to the Protestant Churches of the 
Continent; by the will of Mary she was made Catholic again and re- 
united to Rome ; and by the will of Elizabeth she was once more severed 
from the Papacy and settled on the principle of compromise. All this 
was done without the slightest evidence of a change of conviction 
on the part of the body of the clergy in any case. James the First 
acted as a religious autocrat in his ecclesiastical proclamations and his 
appointment of deputies to the Synod of Dort. When he was at enmity 
with the Catholics he gave Low Church principles the ascendency, by 
making Abbot archbishop ; when he veered towards a connection with 
the Catholic Powers he gave High Church principles the ascendency, 
by bringing forward Laud. Charles the First, again, in his reactionary 
changes acted as an autocrat, through Laud as his ecclesiastical vizier. 
Little attention appears to have been paid by the Primate to the 
opinions of the clergy,‘or even to those of the hierarchy at large. « It 
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was political power acting for a political purpose that, under the 
Restoration, finally cut off the Church.of England from the Protestant 
Churches on the Continent, and, as the Romans deny her existence as 
a Church, while the Greeks practically will not recognise her, placed 
her in the strange position which she apparently holds of being the 
whole Church or no Church at all. In the next century, to use 
Hallam’s scornful phrase, the State sprinkled a little dust upon the 
angry insects by depriving the Church altogether of the power of 
legislating for herself. She never had the opportunity of fairly saying 
what she would do with the Methodists, who were finally severed from 
her, not by excommunication or secession, but by the necessity of 
registering their chapels under the Toleration Act. 

Parliament, when it was thrown open to men of all religions and 
of none, became glaringly unfit to legislate for the Church. The 
Church thenceforth was condemned to legislative immobility. Change 
there has been with a vengeance: the ritual has been turned from a 
Protestant service into what it is very difficult to distinguish from 
the Mass, while in other respects the Catholic system in place 
of the Protestant has been introduced. But this has been done, not 
by regular legislation, but by the irregular action of individual 
clergymen, at the expense of unseemly struggles and degrading litiga~ 
tion, sometimes before a tribunal of ‘Roman augurs.’ To give the 
change the colour of legality, it has been asserted that the Liturgy, 
not the Articles, is the standard of faith. Is it possible to believe 
that the standard is to be found, not in the original manifesto, of 
which the object was explicitly to set forth doctrine; but in the 
ritual, the aim of the framers of which evidently was to retain as 
much as possible of the customary and familiar? The Church is the 
Keeper of all Truth: how came it to pass that down to the fourth 
decade of the nineteenth century she remained ignorant of this all- 
important truth respecting herself? 

Few, surely, can look back with pride on the history ofa political 
Church-her servile submission to the will of the sovereign; her 
boundless exaltation of the royal power for the sake of gaining royal 
favour and support ; her sinister complicity with a political reaction 
which plunged the nation into a civil war; her alliance for the pur- 
pose of crushing the Nonconformists with the unholy powers of the 
Restoration ; her preaching of passive obedience when the Crown was 
on the side of the clergy ; her disregard of that doctrine as soon: as 
clerical interests were touched by the tyranny; her courting of Non- 
conformist aid against James the Second ; her renewed persecution of 
the Nonconformists under the leadership of the infidel Bolingbroke 
when the danger to herself was past ; the wretched conspiracies of her 
Jacobite clergy against the peace of the country ; the conduct of her 
clergy and bishops in Ireland, for the calamitous state of which they 
are largely responsible and whence by their intolerance they drove 
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forth Presbyterians, the sinews of Irish industry, to become the 
sinews of American revolution. For the obstinate violence of the 
Government in its dealing with the Americans and the fatal rupture 
which ensued clerical Toryism, as we know on the best of evidence, 
was largely to blame. Even with regard to questions of humanity, 
such as the abolition of the slave-trade and of slavery, the record of 
the State Church is inglorious, and we find its bishops voting against 
the-repeal of the law making death the penalty of a petty theft. 
Was it possible that an institution morally and socially so little 
beneficent or venerable should exercise much religious influence on 
the people? True, besides the political history of the Church of 
Hooker, Herbert, Ken, Butler, Wilson, and Fletcher of Madeley and 
Simeon, there is another history on which her friends may look with 
far greater satisfaction; but how far was this the fruit of legal 
establishment and State endowment ? 

To such an extent did the Church lose her spiritual and assume 
a political character that, as Somers said, absolute power, passive 
obedience, and non-resistance became, with her, doctrines essential 
to salvation. The good Bishop Lake said on his death-bed that ‘he 
looked on the great doctrine of passive obedience as the distinguishing 
character of the Church of England,’ and Bishop Thomas of Worcester 
expressed the same belief.! In the case of Monmouth, the bishops 
made the profession of this doctrine a condition of absolution. It is 
not with mere refusal to promote or countenance political innovation, 
as Lord Selborne seems to think, that the State Church stands 
charged, but with playing an active and even a violent part in reac- 
tion. The torpor, the time-serving, the pluralism, the non-residence, 
the Trulliberian sensuality, as well as the scandalous place-hunting 
and the flattery of profligate Ministers and of kings’ mistresses, which 
disgraced the clergy in the last century, are now, happily, things of 
the past. But when did they prevail? When the Church was most 
secure under the protection of the State. When did they cease and 
give place to a spirit of reform and duty? When that protection 
began to be withdrawn. 

We must be very cautious in reasoning from the case of a new 
country like America or the British Colonies to that of an old country 
like England, where institutions are of ancient growth, and their 
fibres have become entwined with the whole political and social 
frame. Of this, Lord Selborne warns us. It is a precept most true 
and most necessary to be observed, as is its converse, which forbids, 
for example, the attempt, apparently not yet abandoned, to propagate 
aristocracy in Canada. Yet it happens, curiously enough, that, just 
when this principle of relativity in politics is for the first time 
distinctly apprehended, it is beginning to lose somewhat of its force. 
Mankind is being unified by the increase of intercourse among the 

* See The English Church in the Highteenth Century, by Abbey and Overton, i. 138, 
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nations, and conscious intelligence is gaining the ascendency over 
unconscious evolution. Of this; Japan, taking the most cautious 
estimate of her achievements, is a proof. America is brought close to 
Europe, and the success or failure of political and social experiments 
there already reacts upon the Old World. 

The policy of using a State clergy as a black police is, surely, not 
less shallow than it is insulting to the clergy who are to be so used, 
Let the people once understand that the pastor is a black policeman, 
and the influence on which this policy relies will be gone. A Govern- 
ment gets fully as much support from free Churches in the main- 
tenance of social order and for all moral objects as it does from any 
State Church. The American Government got the most strenuous 
and effective aid from the Protestant Churches as organs of the 
popular conscience during the Civil War. On the other hand that 
Government escapes what, added to the storms of political faction, 
would certainly wreck it—entanglement with religious quarrels and 
with a chronic struggle between a privileged Church and her rivals. 
It has no Hampden case, no Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, no Bills ‘ for 
putting down Ritualism.’ Nor is it exposed to the chronic rebellion 
of a great body of Nonconformists irritated by social disparagements 
perhaps even more than by their religious grievances. An English 
Nonconformist minister is not, as such, disposed to revolution; he is 
not the natural ally of Jacobins ; nor is there anything in his vocation 
which should lead him to desire the dismemberment of the United 
Kingdom. He is a Radical and a Home Ruler because it is from 
that party that he hopes to get religious equality. No people would 
be less disposed to hand over Ireland to the dominion of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood than the Welsh Methodists, if they were riot 
tempted by the offer of Disestablishment for Wales. 

Some politicians have regarded religion as a disturbing force, for 
which legal establishment under State control provided salutary 
fetters. If religion is false, if the enthusiasm to which it gives birth 
is a kind of madness, and if the vices of its ministers are less dan- 
gerous than their virtues, the more it is kept under the control of 
statesmanship the better. But, then, why foster it at all? If it is 
true, and spiritual life is not a figment, that surely alone is genuine 
statesmanship which leaves conscience and worship entirely free. 
When one looks back over the history of religion, including the 
religious wars, persecutions, and massacres, one cannot help wondering, 
if all this has happened under the beneficent regulation of states- 
manship, what worse things could have happened in the absence of 
such regulation. 

There is looming up from the clerical quarter a danger of another 
kind, with which statesmanship may hereafter have to deal. If this 
subversion of religious belief by science and criticism goes on, it will 
by degrees withdraw that on which the ministers of religion rest for 
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their influence, their position, and their bread. Their distress or 
apprehension of it may become. a disturbing element in society. 
Such a body of men as the celibate clergy of the Church of Rome, 
striving to make up by social leadership for the loss of’ spiritual 
authority in an age of Socialistic agitation, might be a formidable 
addition to the sources of trouble; nor have symptoms of such a 
tendency been wanting. But this is a liability against which, if it 
exists, no policy of Establishment can guard. 

Less coarse than the ‘ black police’ theory, yet not less objection- 
able or in reality less insulting to the ministers of religion, is the 
theory of certain illuminati, whojwould have a State Church of popu- 
lar superstition for the vulgar, while the cultivated sit apart on their 
thrones of light. This implies that a number of men, presumably 
superior in moral qualities.and highly educated, are to be set apart 
for the purpose of teaching useful falsehood. Suppose any of them 
become illuminated, are they still to remain in their profession ? 
What but moral corruption of the profoundest kind can possibly be 
the fruit of such a policy? Yet I think I have known one case at 
least of an Anglican church being built by an unbeliever in Christi- 
anity in pursuance of some such view. It may be suspected that 
Establishment has even drawn some equivocal recruits of late from 
the scepticism which prevails so widely and is often combined with 
Conservatism in politics, while the Churches which rest only on free 
conviction have been losing ground. It is time to bethink ourselves 
that a Church established or unestablished must be either an organ 
of truth or an engine of evil, Apparently, no small portion of the 
educated world in England has come to the conclusion that the evi- 
dences of supernatural religion have failed. If they have, to keep 
afoot an institution the function of which is to preach and propagate 
supernatural religion can surely be neither wise nor right. If the 
evidences of religion fail, religion must go, and we must look out for 
some other account of the universe and some other rule of life. Let 
us have no political figment or organised self-delusion, because, on 
any hypothesis, theistic or atheistic, they can only lead us to destruc- 
tion. We have no chance of moving in unison with the counsels of 
the Power, whatever it be, which rules this world, or of prospering 
accordingly, except by keeping in the allegiance of the truth. 

On the whole, it would seem that a statesman, looking at the 
matter from his own point of view, would be likely to prepare for a 
change, and consider how best to give effect te the principles of 
‘equity’ and ‘liberality’ which are pronounced indispensable by 
Mr. Gladstone, at the same time avoiding as much as possible any 
shock to the spiritual life of the people. It would seem that a wise 
Churchman would be likely to think twice before he rejected a com- 
promise, on the lines of Irish Disestablishment, which, taking from 
him the tithe—now reduced in value—as well as the representation 
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of the Church in the House of Lords, would leave him the cathedrals, 
the parish churches, the rectories, the glebes, the recent benefactions, 
and give him a freedom of legislation, by the wise use of which he 
might, supposing Christianity to retain its hold, recover, by the 
adaptation of institutions and formularies to the times, a part of the 
ground which, during the suspension of her legislative life, his Church 
has lost. Democracy is marching on, and the opportunity of com- 
promise may never return. 

In such a case, as indeed in regard to all great and organic 
questions, every true patriot must wish that the party struggle which 
is tearing the nation to pieces could be suspended, and that the 
solution could be committed tothe hands of some impartial, enlight- . 
ened, and open-minded statesman, whose award would be framed in 
the interest, and would command the confidence, of the nation at 
large. We might as well wish for the descent of an angel from 
heaven ! 


GOLDWIN SMITH, 
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THE 
PRIVATE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE 


On all the beautiful features of men and 
women, throughout the ages, are written 
the solemnities and majesty of the law 
they knew, with the charity and meekness 
of their obedience.—RvuskKIN. 


NeEvER before, not even in the days of St. Augustine himself, did 
circumstances conspire with greater force than they do now to show 
how essentially ‘ we are a race curious to know the lives of others.’ 
Whether I should finish the sentence and add ‘though careless to 
amend our own,’! I do not claim the knowledge, as, perhaps, I should 
not have the heart, to say. But I can say and do say that for fruit- 
fulness and usefulness it would be difficult to surpass or even to 
match in the past the results of such—often questionable—inquisi- 
tiveness as are to be found in the historical literature of this century ; 
especially in that section of it that deals with what may be called 
the Tudor Cycle, centring or culminating in the long, disastrous 
reign of Henry the Eighth. 

And, however true, with certain limitations, the dictum that 
individuals are important in history in proportion not to their 
intrinsic merit, but to their relation to the state, and history is 
not concerned with them except in their capacity of members of a 
state,? the fact that the chief interest of this literature lies in a very 
great degree in its intense personal character in no wise detracts 
from its genuine historical value, since the great English revolution 
of the sixteenth century in its social, political, moral, and religious 
effects was the outcome of and inseparable from the moral and 
intellectual character and individual action of a mere handful of men. 

To know truly the character of these men is to have floods of 
light thrown into the dark places of our history. 

And a marvellous gallery of portraits historians such as Professor 
Brewer, Mr. Gairdner, Dr. Stubbs, Mr. Friedmann, Dr. Gasquet, and 
Father Bridgett have given us. And, moreover, portraits so true, in 


1 St. Augustine, Confessions, Bk. x. c. 3. 
? Professor Seeley, The Hapansion of England. 
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some cases so courageously true, that never again can educated men 
and women be beguiled into believing the strange travesties they 
have hitherto received as authentic; and received in spite of the 
fascinating author’s bold assertion’ that history after all ‘is only a 
child’s box of letters from which you have but to select such facts 
as suit you, leave alone those which do not, and, let your theory of 
history be what it will, you can find no difficulty in providing facts 
to prove it.’* So great is the ascendency of a brilliant writer affluent 
in the magic of style, a picturesque imagination, and inexhaustible 
ingenuity ! 

But it is not my intention now to philosophise or moralise, to 
review in detail or even summarily the marvellous disclosures con- 
tained in such lasting works as Brewer’s Henry VIII, Friedmann’s 
Anne Boleyn, Gasquet’s English Monasteries, Stubbs’s Studies in 
History, Brewer’s and Gairdner’s Calendars of State Papers, Bridgett’s 
Bishop Fisher; though I ‘confess it is difficult to pass by in silence 
the impressive and startling lessons they convey. 

What, for example, could be more impressive, more interestingly 
instructive than Professor Brewer’s picture of Henry the Eighth, an 
idolised sovereign in the full glory of his youthful beauty of mind and 
body, contrasted with that other picture of him reproduced by Mr. 
Friedmann from the vivid pen of the Imperial Ambassador, Chapuys, 
which shows the hardened man of middle age in the revolting guise 
of a reveller decked out in gorgeous apparel, all in yellow from top to 
toe except for the white feather in his cap, dandling his little bastard 
daughter and dancing with the gayest of the gay at a court ball the 
very day after the news reached him that his persecuted, strong- 
hearted wife was dead—and dead, if not of a broken heart, in all 
probability through poison administered at the instigation, or with 
the connivance, of himself and his paramour ? 

Or, again, that view of Henry’s court, with the coarse, ambitious, 
and relentless Anne Boleyn for its centre, which we owe to the same 
author; and which finds its dark pendant in the pages of Dr. Gasquet 
where he depicts the man that, as the King’s right hand, more than 
any other human being has justified the saying, ‘ Inglese italianato 6 
diavolo incarnato’ ? 

Surely, after the facts brought together and set forth out of the 
depths of our national records by Dr. Gasquet, such phrases as ‘ the 
truly noble nature,’ ‘the integrity,’ and ‘the fidelity’ of Thomas 
Cromwell * become meaningless, are blotted out for ever; and the 
most vehement Protestantism, so far from thinking it a pity that we 
can only piece together such a scanty biography of him,’ will, on the 
contrary, lament that we know so much ! 


3 J. A. Froude, Short Studies on Great Subjects. 

4 J. A. Froude, History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of 
Elizabeth. 5 Thid. 
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But it was not for all or any of these that, except incidentally, I 
would win attention just now; but for the latest contribution to the 
Tudor Cycle. And, narrowing my limits still more, for only one 
phase of that work: a work that will have a wider and a higher 
popular interest in England than either of those already named. And 
the phase I would choose is the one that appeals to our national 
character with greater force than all the rest of the book put together, 
incaleulably valuable though that is. I mean Father Bridgett’s 
Life and Writings of Sir Thomas More ; and that portion of it that 
treats of his private life—his domestic and social life. 

The traditional love of Sir Thomas More is so strong, so intensely 
and profoundly rooted in the hearts of Englishmen and Englishwomen, 
that the gravest and bitterest of animosities, religious animosity 
itself, has never been able to shake it. And when a little while since 
the Head of Christendom proclaimed the beatification of our great 
chancellor, the leading exponent of public opinion rightly gauged 
English feeling in hailing the occasion as an opportunity that would 
be welcome to eyery Englishman, whatever his religious views, ‘ for 
recalling to the world the fame of one whose reputation is dear to 
all’ of us. Nay, it could even in these days of religious toleration, 
with a generosity for which happily there is no longer any need, 
safely plead excuse for deeds of persecution—falsely attributed to 
him as we to-day know for certain—because, ‘in the face of evidence 
unfortunately all but overwhelming, it remains extremely difficult, 
through the force of the general current of the testimony of his 
nature, to believe aught to his discredit.’ ® 

But strong and deep as this traditional and personal feeling is, it 
has certainly been due rather to ‘the force of the general current of 
the testimony of his nature’ than to a detailed acquaintance with 
his character and the varied features, facts, and episodes of his busy 
life. 

The best of all the later lives that we have hitherto had of him, 
Sir James Mackintosh’s, is a little volume of only two hundred pages, 
published more than half a century ago before the great historical 
treasures of the Record Office were practically available to the 
historian, so that a really accurate knowledge of the full beauty of 
his life was unattainable to the general reader. And wonderfully 
beautiful it is, as we can see it now, in its multiform harmonies of 
inward and outward graces forming one exquisitely harmonious 
whole. No statesman has ever before been so completely revealed 
in thought, word, and deed to the outer world. We have the inner- 
most life of the man characterised by a seriousness and depth of 
thought, prayer, stern self-discipline, and strenuous mortification 
that few would have looked to find underlying the gaiety, the 
sparkling wit, the merry humour, the unrivalled conversational gifts 


* The Times, January 7, 1887. 
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that made him the first in courtly circles and the cherished 
companion of sovereigns; whilst, to the superficial observer, these 
extremes of severity and light-heartedness are found knit together by 
an insatiable love of learning that made him the dear friend of those 
who stood foremost in European fame for letters, law, and science ; 
and tempered with a charity and unfailing sympathy that made him 
as judge and chancellor revered by all and trusted with absolute trust 
by the lowly and desolate. 

And the effect of all this, in contrast to the life of the monarch 
that so long threaded or mingled with his, is precisely that which it 
scarcely needed the press to tell us was widely felt when recently at 
the Tudor Exhibition Holbein’s glorious portrait of Sir Thomas More - 
was seen hanging beside that of Henry the Eighth. 

It is no accident that, in these latter days, has brought the two 
thus together and stamped them in their twofold images upon both 
our mental and bodily vision never to be effaced. Down through the 
centuries we shall pass them on unchanged, though 


The great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of change. 


The tender, steadfast, high-souled chancellor and the sensual, base, 
and brutal monarch who not only-wrought the death of the truest 
friend and the most loyal subject that ever walked the earth, but 
even sought to rob him of the peace and majesty of death, heaping 
on the noble head he had once delighted to caress the cruellest 
indignities, when (the executioner having done his work) the subtle 
blending of wit and gravity, of strength and tenderness, had ceased 
to play about the delicately chiselled mouth, and the earnest, 
peering, far-away look had fled from the deep blue eyes, never again 
to delight and charm in this world, had not the master hand of the 
painter friend already caught them in the full power of their pure 
and winning beauty and confided them to the faithful keeping of 
his glorious art. 

The two predominant passions of Sir Thomas More, if one of so 
perfectly balanced a mind can be said to have had a predominant 
passion, were an intense and unconquerable love of liberty based on 
and controlled by the profoundest convictions of practical religion, 
and an ardent love of family seldom equalled and never surpassed. 
Throughout his life we find these ever to the front, and ever radiant 
and gleaming with the sunshine of his constant, light-hearted mirth 
and keen though kindly wit, the outcome of a well-bridled satire, 
that never failed him even in the darkest hours of his life. And 
scarcely second to them was his intense devotion to letters, maintained 
all through the long lingering gloom of his prison days on to the very 
threshold of the block. 

This last passion was so strongly manifest in his early days that 
when he was a page in the household of Cardinal Moreton, the 

002 
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Cardinal would often remark to the nobles about him, ‘ This child 
here waiting at the table, whoever shall live to see it, will prove a 
marvellous man.’ And the strength of the Cardinal’s conviction was 
shown in his placing More at Oxford, probably in 1492, when he was 
fourteen years old. 

After a brief sojourn of less than two years at the University, 
where he made rapid progress in Latin and Greek and gave himself 
up heart and soul to his studies, More had to prepare himself more 
rigorously for his legal career. 

According to Erasmus it was the study of the Fathers of the 
Church that first awoke in him a desire to become a priest or 
religious, and made him long hesitate about the legal career he 
adopted solely at his father’s wish. 

But his ardent nature made him mistrustful of himself; and, 
after debating the question for several years, he gave up all idea of a 
celibate life, and in 1505, at the age of twenty-six—the year after he 
entered Parliament—he married his first wife, Joan Colt, the daughter 
of an Essex gentleman. 

Nevertheless to the end of his life a tone of regret may often be 
traced in his utterances for what he deemed his unworthiness for the 
priestly office. 

Nor did he ever consider that his secular calling entitled him to 
relax his efforts to attain perfect self-mastery by the practice of 
austerities and religious exercises that in our present atmosphere of 
softness and cynicism would seem a remnant of medieval fanaticism 
—a troublesome, hateful nightmare marring and disturbing the 
balance and harmony of a lovely and loveable life—did not reflection 
find in it another link of that mysterious and ever lengthening 
chain that binds us back through the ages to primitive Christianity, 
fulfilling its essential and unearthly mission arguere mundum de 
peccato. 

The brilliant Law Lecturer at Furnivall’s Inn, the one genius of 
which Britain could then boast, as Dean Colet said, and the ornament 
of a society that counted Colet himself, Grocyn, Linacre, Lilly, and 
Erasmus amongst its members, was as regular in his practice of 
sacramental confession, as the handsome, fascinating, all-powerful 
Lord Chancellor was faithful in simple, abstemious living and 
persevering in his habit of wearing a rough hair shirt under the 
magnificent insignia of his office, amidst all the glare and glitter of 
the most luxurious court of Europe, whose splendour could not be 
outshone even on the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

To form some idea of what this contrast implies let any one refer 
to the pages of Cavendish and read his account of the style main- 
tained by More’s predecessor, Cardinal Wolsey: of the Cardinal's 
suppers and the King’s banquets at Hampton Court and Greenwich. 
Or to Professor Brewer’s account of the King’s expenses for silks, 
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yvelvets, pearls, diamonds, and sables; to say nothing of those for 
tournaments, masques, balls, and interludes. 

There may have been little romance in More’s first marriage ; but 
it was certainly distinguished by an unique manifestation of chivalrous 
feeling. Joan Colt was the eldest of three youthful sisters ; the second, 
the ‘ fairest and best favoured,’ from the first won More’s affections ; 
but, thinking it would be a mortification to the elder to see her younger 
sister preferred before her, he ‘ framed his fancy to her and soon after 
married her.’ 

Four children were the fruit of this marriage—Margaret, 
Elizabeth, Cecily, and John. But almost before the children knew 
their mother she was taken from them, her union with More having ~ 
lasted only six years. Much happiness, however, must have been 
crowded into those brief years of married life. And knowing as we 
do from Erasmus the affectionate care that More took to have his 
young wife—uaorcula Mori as he tenderly called her in his own 
epitaph twenty years after her death—‘ instructed in learning and 
especially in all musical accomplishments,’ it is impossible not to trace 
fond memories of her in his graceful lines to Candidus, Qualis wxor 
deligenda. 

Soon after the death of his first wife More married Alice 
Middleton, a widow. It has been the fashion to speak of this 
marriage as an ill-assorted one: the reverse is now shown to have 
been the case. 

Alice Middleton was, it is true, neither young nor handsome—nec 
bella nec puella—in fact she was seven years More’s senior. But if 
she were somewhat over-careful and with a strain of worldliness in 
her character foreign to that of More, she was a dutiful wife to him 
and a watchful mother to his motherless children. And I think that 
Erasmus might justly have added to his praise of the ‘active, 
vigilant housewife,’ with whom his dearest More lived ‘as pleasantly 
and sweetly as if she had all the charms of youth,’ without in any 
way detracting from the ‘playful flattery and address’ that he so 
heartily appreciated in the husband. ‘You will scarcely find a 
husband,’ he wrote in 1519 to Ulrich von Hutten, ‘who by authority 
or severity has gained such ready compliance as More by playful 
flattery. What, indeed, would he not attain when he has prevailed 
on a woman already getting old, by no means of a pliable disposition, 
and intent upon domestic affairs, to learn to play the harp, the lute, 
the monochord, and the flute, and by the appointment of her husband 
to devote to this task a fixed time every day ?’ 

But a letter of Erasmus written two years later to the French 
statesman Budé is still more interesting; and has a special signifi- 
cance in these days when the question of the higher education of 
women occupies such a prominent place in private and public 
discussion. 
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In this letter, after alluding to the generosity of More to the 
learned in helping them even when he himself was in debt, Erasmus 
goes on to describe his still greater generosity in imparting the 
riches of learning to his own children—to his daughters: ‘ Nor 
does he adorn letters merely by his own learning or his partiality for 
learned men, for he has reared his whole family in excellent studies 
—a new exanvple, but one which is likely to be much imitated, 
unless I mistake, so successful has it been.’ 

And then we have a description of the household, including his 
three daughters ; of whom the eldest, Margaret, then barely fifteen 
years of age, was already married to Roper; Margaret Gigs, an 
adopted daughter ; his beautiful, clever step-daughter, together with 
her husband ; and his youngest child John, then about eleven. 


A year ago [he continues] it occurred to More to send me a specimen of their 
progress in study. He bade them all write to me, each one without any help, 
neither the subject being suggested, nor the language corrected; for, when they 
oifered their papers to their father for correction, he affected to be displeased with 
the bad writing, and made them copy out their letters more neatly and accurately. 
When they had done so, he closed the letters and sent them to me without 
changing a syllable. Believe me, dear Budée, I never was more surprised; there 
was nothing whatever either silly or girlish in what was said, and the style was 
such that you could feel they were making daily progress. This amiable circle, with 
the two husbands, all live in his house. In that house you will find no one idle, 
no one busied in feminine trifles. Titus Livius is ever in their hands. They have 
advanced so far that they can read such authors and understand them with- 
out a translation, unless there occurs some such word as would perhaps perplex 
myself. His wife, who excels in good sense and experience rather than in learn- 
ing, governs the little company with wonderful tact, assigning to each a task, and 
requiring its performance, allowing no one to be idle or to be occupied in trifles. 


The extreme pains that Sir Thomas More took to secure such 
good results in the training of his children is shown in a letter to 
William Gunnell, a learned Cambridge Don, who acted some time as 
tutor in his family; and it fully justifies Father Bridgett’s observa- 
tion that More will ever stand foremost in the ranks of the defenders 
of female culture. Here, as in everything else he wrote, More was 
far in advance of his day—nay, even of ours. Indeed, so large- 
minded and important are all the letters bearing on the education of 
his family, whether written to his children directly or to their tutors, 
that it needs no little thought and considerable restraint to select 
passages here and there for illustration in face of the desire to dwell 
on every one, 

The letter to Gunnell begins with acknowledgments for his de- 
votion to his pupils, and then, having specially commended a letter 
of Elizabeth’s for the gentleness and self-command displayed in it, 
More continues : 


Let her understand that such conduct delights me more than all possible 
letters I could receive from any one. Though I prefer learning joined with virtue 
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to all the treasures of kings, yet renown for learning, when it is not united with a 
good life, is nothing else than splendid and notorious infamy: this would be 
specially the case ina woman. Since erudition in women is a new thing and a 
reproach to the sloth of men, many will gladly assail it, and impute to literature 
what is really the fault of nature, thinking from the vices of the learned to get 
their own ignorance esteemed as virtue. On the other hand, if a woman (and this 
I desire and hope with you, as their teacher, for all my daughters) to eminent 
virtue should add an outwork of even moderate skill in literature, I think she will 
have more real profit than if she had obtained the riches of Croesus and the beauty 
of Helen. I do not say this because of the glory which will be hers, though glory 
follows virtue as a shadow follows a body, but because the reward of wisdom is 
too solid to be lost like riches or to decay like beauty, since it depends on the in- 
timate conscience of what is right, not on the talk of men, than which nothing is 
more foolish or mischievous. .. . 

I have dwelt so much on this matter, my dear Gunnell, because of what you 
say in your letter, that Margaret’s lofty character should not be abased. In this 
judgment I quite agree with you; but to me, and, no doubt, to you also, that man 
would seem to abase a generous character, who should accustom it to admire what 
is vain and low... . 

Therefore, my dear Gunnell, I have often begged you ... to warn my chil- 
dren to avoid the precipices of pride and haughtiness, and to walk in the 
pleasant meadows of modesty . . . to put virtue in the first place, learning in 
the second; and in their studies to esteem most whatever may teach them 
piety towards God, charity to all, and modesty and Christian humility in them- 


selves. he e 

Nor do I think that the harvest will be much affected whether it is a man ora 
woman who sows the field. They both have the same human nature, which 
reason differentiates from that of beasts; both, therefore, are equally suited for 
those studies by which reason is perfectioned, and becomes fruitful like a ploughed 


land on which the seed of good lessons has been sown. If it be true that the soil 
of woman’s brain be bad, and apter to bear bracken than corn, by which saying 
many keep women from study, I think, on the contrary, that a woman’s wit is, on 
that account, all the more diligently to be cultivated, that nature’s defect may be 
redressed by industry. This was the opinion of the ancients, of those who were 
most prudent as well as most holy. Not to speak of the rest, St. Jerome and St. 
Augustine not only exhorted excellent matrons and most noble virgins to study, 
but also, in order to assist them, diligently explained the abstruse meanings of 
Holy Scripture, and wrote for tender girls letters replete with so much erudition, 
that nowadays old men, who call themselves professors of sacred science, can 
scarcely read them correctly, much less understand them. Do you, my learned 
Gunnell, have the kindness to see that my daughters thoroughly learn these works 
of those holy men... . ‘ 

I fancy I hear you object that these precepts, though true, are beyond the 
capacity of my young children, since you will scarcely find a man, however old 
and advanced, whose mind is so firmly set as not to be tickled sometimes with 
desire of glory. But, dear Gunnell, the more I see the difficulty of getting rid of 
this pest of pride, the more do I see the necessity of setting to work at it from 
childhood. . . . That this plague of vainglory may be banished far from my children, 
Ido desire that you, my dear Gunnell, and their mother and all their friends, 
would sing this song to them, and repeat it, and beat it into their heads, that vain- 
glory is a thing despicable, and to be spit upon; and that there is nothing more 
sublime than that humble modesty so often praised by Christ. ... If you will 
teach something of this sort, in addition to their lesson in Sallust—to Margaret 
and Elizabeth as being more advanced than John and Cecily—you will bind me 
and them still more to you. And thus you will bring about that my children, who 
are dear to me by nature, and still more dear by learning and virtue, will become 
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most dear by that advance in knowledge and good conduct. Adieu.—From the 
Court on the Vigil of Pentecost. 


In another letter from the court addressed to his children, More 
again dwells on the love their zeal for knowledge and their progress 
in virtue and learning begot in him : 


Thomas More to his whole school,— 

See what a compendious salutation I have found, to save both time and paper, 
which would otherwise have been wasted in reciting the names of each one of you, 
and my labour would have been to no purpose, since, though each one of you is 
dear to me by some special title, of which I could have omitted none in a set and 
formal salutation, no one is dearer to me by any title than each one of you by that 
of schelar. Your zeal for knowledge binds me to you almost more closely than 
the ties of blood. I rejoice that Mr. Drew has returned safe, for I was anxious, as 
you know, about him. If I did not love you so much, I should be really envious 
of your happiness in having so many and such excellent tutors. But I think you 
have no longer any need of Mr. Nicholas, since you have learnt whatever he had 
to teach you about astronomy. I hear you are so far advanced in that science 
that you can not only point out the polar star or the dog star, or any of the con- 
stellations, but are able also—which requires a skilful and profound astrologer— 
among all those leading heavenly bodies, to distinguish the sun from the moon. 
Go forward, then, in that new and admirable science by which you ascend to the 
stars. But while you gaze on them assiduously, consider that this holy time of 
Lent warns you, and that beautiful and holy poem of Boetius keeps singing in 
your ears, to raise your mind also to heaven, lest the soul look downwards to the 
earth, after the manner of brutes, while the body looks upwards. Farewell, my 
dearest.—From Court, the 23rd of March. 


His letter on letter-writing, to the same school, is still more in- 
teresting, and is an impressive instance of how the busy statesman, 
when bodily at the court, was in heart and mind at home, and es- 
teemed no care too minute to insure a perfect foundation for the 
education that was to enable his children to fitly discharge their 
duties in life. 

His only boy John came in for the special meed of praise on this 
occasion, because of the length and matter of his letter and the care 
he had given to writing it—exceptional features, apparently, in his 
letters—and accordingly they furnish the text for the father’s letter 
on letter-writing : 


Now I expect from each of you a letter almost every day. I will not admit 
such excuses as John is wont to make, want of time, sudden departure of the letter- 
carrier, or want of something to write about. ... One thing, however, I admonish 
you: whether you write serious matters or the merest trifles, it is my wish that you 
write everything diligently and thoughtfully. It will be no harm if you first write 
the whole in English, for then you will have much less trouble in turning it into 
Latin ; not having to look for the matter, your mind will be intent only on the 
language. That, however, I leave to your own choice, whereas I strictly enjoin 
you that, whatever you have composed, you carefully examine before writing it 
out clean; and in this examination, first scrutinise the whole sentence, and then 
every part of it. Thus, if any solecisms have escaped you, you will easily detect 
them. Correct these, write out the whole letter again, and even then examine it 
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once more, for sometimes, in re-writing, faults slip in again that one had expunged. 
By this diligence your little trifles will become serious matters; for, while there 
is nothing so neat and witty that will not be made insipid by silly and inconsiderate 
loquacity, so also there is nothing in itself so insipid that you cannot season with 
grace and wit, if you give a little thought to it. Farewell, my dear children.— 
From the Court, the 3rd of September. 


There can scarcely be a question that in this letter Sir Thomas 
More was inculcating his own method in the matter of writing. And 
how like, in this respect, was the father of English prose—for the 
father of English oratory was also the father of English prose— 
to the master of English prose whom we lost only the other day. 
Cardinal Newman, equally with Sir Thomas More, was endowed with | 
the genius of taking pains—by no means the sole trait of resem- 
blance between the great English Chancellor of the sixteenth century 
and the great English Cardinal of the nineteenth ; and it is well 
known that his exquisitely easy style was the result of infinite labour. 
We have it in his own words. In a letter on style, written in 1869, 
and to be found in his lately published Letters and Correspondence, 
he states it as a simple fact that he had been obliged to take great 
pains with everything he had written : 

I often write chapters over and over again, besides innumerable corrections and 
interlinear additions. ... My one and single desire has been to do what is so diffi- 
cult, viz., to express clearly and exactly my meaning; this has been the motive 
principle of all my corrections and re-writings. When I have read over a passage 
which I had written a few days before, I have found it so obscure to myself, that 
I have either put it altogether aside or fiercely corrected it; but I don’t get any 
better for practice. I am as much obliged to correct and re-write, as I was thirty 
years ago. 


That this fastidiousness never left him I have proof in more than 
one letter that he wrote me. In 1879, for example, when he was 
seeing a new edition of one of his works through the press, he spoke 
of the difficulty of getting through his ‘heap of letters,’ ‘with 
printers on me with their,slips, proofs, and revises.’ A day or two 
after he wrote: ‘Sometimes I cut out a whole sentence—sometimes 
a score of words or phrases go, scattered over a page.’ And at the 
end of 1880, referring to the same work (then only drawing toa 
close), he said: ‘ Here I have been two years at my second edition 

. and yet it is difficult to find out one new sentence of any im- 
portance in the whole book.’ 

But to end my digression and return to Sir Thomas More’s letters 
to his school. 

Even when Margaret—the Ornament of Britain, as Erasmus 
called her—was married, he abated nothing of his interest in her 
studies. And women especially will delight in and marvel at the 
letter urging upon her the continued pursuit of medical science, in 
words that Cardinal Gibbons himself, after a lapse of nearly four hun- 
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dred years, could not surpass for liberality of mind and breadth of 
view.’ It is a letter that henceforth must strengthen the hands of 
all who truly appreciate the social issues involved in the education 
of women. I quote two brief passages from it : 


-My darling Margaret,—I indeed have never found you idling, and your unusual 
learning in almost every kind of literature shows that you have been making 
active progress. SoI take your words as an example of the great modesty that 
makes you prefer to accuse yourself falsely of sloth, rather than to boast of your 
diligence ; unless your meaning is that you will give yourself so earnestly to study, 
that your past industry will seem like indolence by comparison. If this is your 
meaning, nothing could be more delightful to me, or more fortunate, my sweetest 
daughter, for you. 

Though I earnestly hope that you will devote the rest of your life to medical 
science and sacred literature, so that you may be well furnished for the whole 
scope of human life, which is to have a healthy soul in a healthy body, and I know 
that you have already laid the foundations of these studies, and there will be 
always opportunity to continue the building; yet I am of opinion that you may, 
with great advantage, give some years of your yet flourishing youth to humane 
letters and liberal studies.... Farewell again, salute your whole company, but 
especially your tutor. 


It would be contrary to general experience of the course of 
things had such minute care, such constant efforts and ceaseless 
thought for those dependent on him received no visible reward. 
And reward they had in abundant measure in the home blessings 
with which Sir Thomas More was pre-eminently blessed. 

In an exhaustive investigation of the documents of the time, his 
latest biographer has not found one solitary example of More’s seek- 
ing advancement either in honours or wealth. Nay, he satirised 
diplomacy while Machiavelli was exalting it to the dignity of a 
system ; in word and deed he withstood kings who encroached on 
the liberties of the people, and checked the people who would sub- 
stitute licence for liberty ; and with an insight, an originality, and a 
daring unprecedented in his day, he enunciated the duties of the 
sovereign as honestly as he proclaimed the rights of the subject. 
Nevertheless, kings coveted his friendship, churchmen took counsel 
with him, ambassadors honoured him, merchants trusted in him, and 
the people loved him. His own sovereign never rested till he made 
him second only to himselfin the kingdom. Nor did he rest here, he 
craved More’s companionship in private life, and, ‘ upon holidays when 
he had done his own devotions, used to send for him into his traverse, 
and there sometimes in matters of astronomy, geometry, divinity, and 
such other faculties, and sometimes of his worldly affairs, to sit and 


7 Writing in February last year to the Century magazine on the opening of the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School to women, Cardinal Gibbons said: ‘ But I wish to 
emphasise as strongly as possible the moral influence of such a body [i.e. an adequate 
number of well-trained female physicians], than which there could be no more potent 
factor in the moral regeneration of society.’ 
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converse with him, And otherwhile in the night would he have him 
up into his leads, there to consider with him the diversities, courses, 
motions, and operations of the stars and planets.’ And so great was 
the charm and fascination of his conversation, ‘no man’s was gayer, 
that it pleased the King and Queen after the Council had supped, 
yea, at the time of their supper, to send for him to be merry with 
them.’ 

But, in the words of Erasmus, More shrank from court as much 
as other men sought it; and to get to his wife and children, to his 
cherished home, the joys of which he himself had so largely created 
and formed, he had recourse to a characteristic device. Little by little 
in the King’s presence he restrained his mirth, stopped the flow of his- 
humour, and suppressed the brilliant sallies of his wit, till he seemed 
a dull companion incapable of contributing any longer to the delight 
of the gay court, and so ‘was of them henceforth no more so 
ordinarily sent for at such seasons.’ How many men do any of us 
know, willing to hide their gifts and play the dullard, not merely in 
ordinary society, but in the innermost circle of a splendid court, in 
order to be quit of it? He is a rare man who keeps his best things, 
his bon mots for the home circle. 

Only for a while, however, did’ More’s device succeed ; royal favour 
pursued him into the sanctuary of his home at Chelsea; and there 
without warning the King would seek him out ‘to be merry with 
him.’ 

On one occasion when Henry visited him in this unceremonious 
fashion he stayed to dine with him, and after dinner walked an hour 
in the garden with him with his arm around his neck. When 
Roper, delighted at such condescending familiarity on the part of the 
King, congratulated his father-in-law on the singular favour, such ‘ as 
I never had seen him do to any other, except Cardinal Wolsey, whom 
I saw his grace walk once with arm-in-arm,’ Sir Thomas replied: ‘I 
thank our Lord, son, I find his grace my very good lord indeed, and 
I believe he doth as singularly favour me as any subject within this 
realm, Howbeit, son Roper, I may tell thee, I have no cause to be 
proud thereof, for if my head would win him a castle in France (for 
then was there war betwixt us), it should not fail to go.” A remark 
plainly showing that it was no passing fancy of the moment that 
prompted him in the Utopia when he portrayed a king who thought 
he held the lives of his subjects at his pleasure. 

How the warmth of More’s home affections overflowed in friend- 
ship outside them the name alone of Erasmus is sufficient to recall. 
And of its sterling character there has never, I think, been a more 
striking example adduced than the De Brie incident: an incident 
trifling enough in itself, but extremely annoying in fact. 

De Brie made a bitter attack upon More for some sharp epigrams 
relating to a naval episode of the war between France and England 
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in 1512. The epigrams, circulated at first in MS. and privately 
only, were originally called forth by De Brie’s glorification of the 
French for their part in the episode. When, later on, these anti- 
French epigrams were, against More’s wish, included by Erasmus and 
other friends in a printed collection, De Brie was furious and wrote 
his attack ridiculing the whole collection. Erasmus, the friend of 
both, having failed to prevent De Brie publishing, next endeavoured 
to dissuade More from retaliating. Other friends, however, had 
meantime persuaded him to a contrary course ; and his answer was 
printed, and five copies sold, when he received Erasmus’s letter. At 
once he stopped the sale, and wrote to Erasmus :— 

So far as I am concerned, you can easily arrange the matter, for though with- 
out any reason he has so treated me as to show that the only thing wanting to 
him for my destruction is ability, yet since you, Erasmus, are more than half of 
myself, the fact that De Brie is your friend will weigh more with me than that 
he is my enemy. 

It would be greatly to misunderstand the character of Sir Thomas 
More to suppose that, because he shunned the court, disregarded 
honours, forswore the pride of life, and kept himself unspotted from 
the world, his was necessarily a placid, passionless temperament, free 
from the threefold temptations that ordinary human nature is subject 
to. Sir Thomas More was intensely, if royally, human; and his 
equanimity in all the vicissitudes of life—prosperity and adversity, 
friendship and betrayal, joy and sorrow—which blossomed into 
majestic calm at the supreme hour of death, was the fruit of a 
course deliberately adopted and unceasingly pursued with the irre- 
sistible power of a strong will and a generous nature. In the 
Dialogue of Comfort against Tribulation, written in: the Tower, 
he evidently describes himself in a beautiful passage pointing out 
the means by which ‘a man may keep himself humble in a state 
of honour and prosperity’: a passage unfortunately too leng for 
quotation now. or 

From the time of the King’s ‘ great matter’ (as the question of 
Henry’s divorce from Queen Catherine was called) it becomes less 
easy to view apart the private and public life of More. And in the 
familiar correspondence of Erasmus with More, ‘dearest of mortals,’ 
we learn that, on the Continent, statesmen and churchmen were even 
more anxious for authentic information on the Chancellor’s rumoured 
resignation than previously they had been stirred and delighted by 
his promotion to office. 

More’s mode of breaking the news to his wife—when at last Henry’s 
action with regard to the divorce obliged him, for conscience’ sake, 
to resign—was as pathetic as it was humorous. His son-in-law Roper 
tells the tale : 


Whereas upon the holy days during his high chancellorship, one of his gentle- 
men, when service at the church [the little Chelsea church that so many of us pass 
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or see every day or week of our lives] was done, ordinarily used to come to my 
lady his wife’s pew-door, and say unto her, ‘Madam, my lord is gone;’ the next 
holy day after the surrender of his office, and departure of his gentlemen from him, 
he came unto my lady his wife’s pew himself, and making a low courtesy, said 
unto her, ‘Madam, my lord is gone.’ But she, thinking this at first to be one of 
his jests, was little moved, till he told her sadly that he had given up the great 
seal, 

It is easy to imagine that her disappointment at the news scarcely 
disposed poor Lady More to appreciate her husband’s light-heartedness 
on the occasion, and even made her momentarily resent it with 
warmth ; but to take aw pied de la lettre, and judge by our present 
standard of gentle manners, Roper’s description of either her anger 
or Sir Thomas More’s consequent banter would be both a literary an 
a psychological blunder. 

Having provided for all his gentlemen and yeomen, and placed 
his eight watermen with his successor Lord Audley, to whom he gave 
his great barge, Sir Thomas summoned all his family together and 
took counsel with them as to their future life, in the hope that, not- 
withstanding his greatly reduced income, they might be able to 
arrange to continue together. 

But the family circle was broken up and scattered; and though 
Margaret and her husband remained in Chelsea, they no longer lived 
in her father’s house. 

Repeatedly in private, and on two great public occasions, 7.¢. at 
the installation of More’s successor to the chancellorship, and again 
on the assembling of Parliament, Henry declared that it was only 
with extreme reluctance that he acceded to Sir Thomas More’s 
request to retire. And there was every outward appearance that the 
former favourite minister was as high as ever in his esteem and 
affection. But More knew the King’s character, and, whilst hoping 
for the best, was not misled by appearances. 

Availing himself to the utmost of the personal liberty he had 
secured, he avoided the court as much as possible ; and, content in 
his poverty, devoted himself eagerly to his books and favourite 
pursuits ; though keenly observant meanwhile of all that was going 
forward in the outer world, his estimation of the dangerous current 
of which, future events only too completely justified. 

His old colleagues and acquaintances, however, were not willing to 
leave him alone in the quiet pursuit of his own course. And the 
bishops begged him to be present with them at the coronation of 
Anne Boleyn ; and at the same time pressed upon him a gift of 201. 
to buy him a gown for the occasion. He acceded to part of their 
request, and accepted the 20/., because the bishops were rich and he 
was poor ; but the invitation to accompany them he declined, because 
he foresaw that the bishops were in danger of losing their honour 
first and being destroyed afterwards, whereas, destroyed though he 
might be, he was determined he would not be dishonoured. 
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And now, fully aware of the peril in which he stood, he, whilst 
scrupulously abstaining from all opposition to the King’s will but 
what conscience absolutely required, redoubled his watchful solicitude 
for those at home, and strove at the same time that he prepared 
himself to prepare them for the heavy troubles his prevision saw 
were coming upon them. 

The quick succession of events confirmed his forebodings and 
proved his knowledge of the King’s character. 

Not two short years after his resignation of the great seal, More, 
the most loyal of subjects and the truest of men, was, at the command 
of the King, who held absolute proofs of his loyalty, arraigned before 
the colleagues he had lately led and ruled as second in power to 
the sovereign himself, on a charge of misprision of treason—a 
crime involving confiscation of all property, besides imprisonment at 
the King’s pleasure. His petition to be heard by the Lords and 
the petition of the Lords to hear him were refused; and Cranmer, 
Audley, the Duke of Norfolk, and Cromwell were deputed to hear him 
instead. 

At this interview Sir Thomas More’s steadfastness, calmness, and 
clearness of judgment never forsook him. But that he had anxiously 
faced the Council, knowing what awful issues hung in the balance, 
and, in his touching humility, had mistrusted his own fortitude, 
are shown by his words to his son-in-law on their way back to 
Chelsea, when, everything having gone against him with his pre- 


judiced judges minutely and categorically instructed by the King, 
he was in such good spirits that Roper thought he had gained his 


discharge. 

When he was landed and come home, there walked we twain alone in his 
garden together, where I, desirous to know how he had sped, said, ‘I trust, sir, 
that all is well because you are so merry?’ ‘It is so indeed, son Roper, I thank 
God,’ quoth he, ‘ Are you then put out of the bill?’ quoth I. ‘By my troth, son 
Roper,’ quoth he, ‘I never remembered it.’ ‘Never remembered it,’ said I, ‘a 
cause that toucheth yourself too near, and all of us for your sake? I am sorry to 
hear it, for I verily trusted, when I saw you so merry, that all had been well.’ 
Then said he, ‘ Wilt thou know, son Roper, why I was so merry? In good faith, 
I rejoiced that I had given the devil a foul fall, and that with those lords I had 
gone so far as, without great shame, I could never go back again.’ At which 
words waxed I very sad, for though himself liked it well, yet liked it we but 
little. 


There we learn the temper of the man’s innermost soul: he 
rejoiced and was ‘merry,’ notwithstanding all the sensitiveness to 
pain of a keen imagination and a highly strung nature, because he 
had irrevocably pledged himself and thereby committed himself to 
death. 

Henry’s anger at the result of the interview was such that not 
even the assurance of the Lord Chancellor and others, that the Lords 
of the upper house were so bent on hearing More in his own defence 
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that if he were not put out of the bill it would entail an utter over- 
throw of all, moved him in his stubborn determination that the bill 
of attainder should proceed ; and it was not until Lord Audley and 
the rest besought him on their knees to remember the contempt he 
would incur not only with his own subjects, but throughout Christen- 
dom, that he relented. 

But More was not deceived by this temporary yielding on the 
part ofthe King. And when Margaret Roper told him of it, he simply 
said, ‘Meg, quod differtur non aufertur.’ 

For a moment his innocence and loyalty stood confessed in the 
face of the world. But meantime the King was busy planning a 
fresh and more deadly trap for his old friend. And it was quickly | 
disclosed in the Act of Succession : a measure devised and afterwards 
strained to force a compromising oath on the Catholic conscience of 
England in defiance of the decision of the recognised head of the 
Universal Church in favour of the King’s marriage with Catherine of 

.Arragon. But what might not be looked for from any people, any 
parliament that could be brought into such abject subjection to the 
will of one man, that by the time he had ‘ educated’ them there was 
no ‘ lower deep’ of cringing servility for them to fall into. ‘ When the 
uke of Suffolk opened Parliament,’ Dr. Stubbs writes, ‘all the 
members, every time the King’s name occurred, bowed until their 
heads all but touched the ground.” 

On the 12th of April, 1534, Sir Thomas More was summoned to 
appear the next morning before the Royal Commissioners at Lambeth 
to take the new oath. On that morning, in the words of Roper, an 
eye-witness, 


Sir Thomas More, as his accustomed manner always was ere he entered into 
any matter of importance (as when he was first chosen of the Privy Council, when 
he was sent Ambassador, appointed speaker of the Parliament house, made Lord 
Chancellor, or when he took any other like weighty matter upon him), to go to 
church to be confessed, to hear mass, and to be houseled; so did he likewise in 
the morning, early the selfsame day that he was summoned to appear before the 
lords at Lambeth. And whereas he evermore used before, at his departure from 
his wife and children, whom he tenderly loved, to have them bring him to his 
boat, and there to kiss them and bid them all farewell, then would he suffer none 
of them forth the gate to follow him, but pulled the wicket after him, and shut 
them all from him; and with a heavy heart, as by his countenance it appeared, 
with me and our four servants took boat towards Lambeth. Wherein sitting still 
sadly a while, at the last he suddenly rounded me in the ear and said, ‘Son Roper, 
I thank our Lord the field is won.’ What he meant thereby I then wist not, yet, 
loth to seem ignorant, I answered, ‘Sir, I am therefore glad.’ But, as I conjec- 
tured afterward, it was for that the love he had to God wrought in him so effec- 
tually, that he conquered all his carnal affection utterly. 


How tremendous had been the struggle in More’s heart and mind 
—how he had viewed the subject from every point of view ; faced the 


* Stubbs, Lectwres on the Study of Medieval and Modern History. 
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humiliation of fear; grappled, reasoned with it till he made it redound 
to his glory, must be read elsewhere in his own pathetic words. 

Every effort was strained, subtle arguments, threats, promises, the 
honoured and authoritative names of those who had subscribed were 
used, to make him take the oath that was ultimately to commit 
England to a total renunciation of the authority of the Holy See and 
destroy the unity of Christendom. 

The result of the long, vexatious, harassing interrogation was 
that for four days Sir Thomas was placed in the custody of the 
Abbot of Westminster, whilst the King consulted with his Council 
what his next step should be. Afterwards, on the 17th of April, he, 
like his dear friend Bishop Fisher, was illegally committed to the 
Tower. ‘I may tell thee, Meg,’ he wrote to his daughter, ‘they 
that have committed me hither for refusing of this oath, not agree- 
able with their statute, are not by their own law able to justify mine 
imprisonment.’ More’s charge of the illegality of his imprisonment 
was confirmed by the after conduct of the Government in forcing 
from Parliament a fresh statute to embrace the unwarranted additions 
with which in the oath tendered to More they pretended to interpret 
the Act of Succession. More never refused the Oath of Succession 
pure and simple, since the Act, as it was originally passed, did not in- 
clude an Oath of Supremacy, for the refusal of which both More and 
Fisher were attainted of misprision of treason ; and, as Father Bridgett 
points out, the best legal authorities of modern times entirely accept 
More’s view and show that, apart from all considerations of conscience, 
he was fully and legally justified in refusing the oath into which the 
commissioners had foisted the question of the Pope’s and the King’s 
supremacy. 

From the 17th of April, 1534, began the weariful imprisonment 
which ended only on the day when he was cruelly done to death in 
July 1535. And from the Ist of May, 1534, to May 1535, when the 
last trials which terminated in his judicial murder began, the life of 
Sir Thomas More was one dreary, monotonous course, broken only by 
the constant activity of his energetic mind, and such variations as 
sickness, sharp pangs of pain, cramping cold, and pinching poverty— 
gradually wasting and wearing out his bodily strength, though 
leaving his spirit unbroken, and his intellectual powers untouched— 
caused. 

Once or twice only his wife was allowed to visit him ; and Margaret 
Roper moved heaven and earth to gain the like concession. Lady 
More, poor soul, was sore perplexed that Sir Thomas could not 
do asso many others in high places had done, and subscribe the 
oath, She had seen, not only feather-headed courtiers, but prelates, 
men of learning and reputation, yield; and she could not understand 
why her husband could not do the same, and thereby relieve them 
all from the misery and poverty that daily pressed heavier upon them. 
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But her kindly meant, if sharp and impatient, reminders of his ‘ right 
fair house’ at Chelsea, and his library, and gallery, and garden, and 
herself and their children and household, together with his liberty, 
and the favour and good will of both King and Council, all awaiting 
him, instead of a close and filthy prison with rats and mice for 
company, could not touch his resolution though they may have 
moved his tender heart with the bright and happy memories they 
awakened. So Lady More’ bravely continued her self-denials, till 
she was even reduced to selling her apparel to provide the weekly 
pay for the prison board of her husband and his servant. To such 
straits had the confiscation of Sir Thomas’s property by the King 
reduced his family. 

But far more difficult to meet than the pleas of the faithful wife must 
have been the arguments, suadew medulla, with which both by 
word and letter his devoted, highiy gifted daughter endeavoured to 
induce him to reconsider his decision. She, it is said, had been per- 
mitted to take the oath with the saving clause, ‘as far as it would 
stand with the law of God, which the Government occasionally con- 
nived at. Sometimes he would answer her representations with his 
old playfulness, and rally her on her devices to cajole him into yield- 
ing; and then falling into a grave tone would earnestly show her how 
impossible it was for him to change. 

On one occasion when she took him a letter of Lady Alington’s 
relating her efforts with Audley on her stepfather’s behalf, and told 
him that his persistence was alienating his friends, he replied with a 
smile: ‘ What, Mistress Eve! hath my daughter Alington played 
the serpent with you, and with a letter set you at work to come and 
tempt your father again, and for the favour that you bear him, labour 
to make him swear against his conscience?’ Then, moved by the 
knowledge of his perilous position and the sense of his personal 
responsibility, he went on seriously and earnestly: ‘ Daughter 
Margaret, we two have talked of this thing more than twice or thrice, 
and I have told you that if it were possible for me to do the thing 
that might content the King’s grace and God not offended, no man 
had taken this oath more gladly than I would do.’ Having read 
Lady Alington’s letter twice very carefully, and spoken very lovingly 
of her, he scattered to the winds Audley’s charge that he was obstinate 
in his own conceit in a matter that no one scrupled at save the blind 
bishop and he; and, with great vigour showing why he would ‘ never 
pin his soul at another man’s back,’ not even the best at that day 
living, and that so far from being in the minority, the majority 
of Christendom thought with him, he concluded by emphatically 
repeating what he had said before the commissioners in April 
1534, when they refused to guarantee his safety: ‘But, Margaret, 
for what cause I refuse the oath I will never show you, neither you 
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nor nobody else, except the King’s highness should like to command 
me. I have refused, and do refuse the oath for more causes than 
one.’ This was the second time he alluded—in all he made allusion 
five or six times to them—+to the secret causes of his refusal to 
take the oath, the King only, apparently, besides himself knowing 
them. 

I wish it were possible to give in its entirety the dialogue of this 
interview between the father and daughter—the varying shades of 
its pathos and playfulness, its tenderness and firmness are beyond 
description; but it cannot be. And I dare add only one or two 
passages more from it. ' 

Seeing Margaret, when the discussion had ended, sitting sadly 
pensive, he smiled as more than once he had, and said, ‘ How now, 
daughter Margaret? What now, Mother Eve? Where is your 
mind now? Sit not musing with some serpent in your breast, upon 
some new persuasion to offer Father Adam the apple yet once again.’ 
‘In good faith, father,’ replied Margaret, ‘I can no further go. For 
since the example of so many wise men cannot move you, I see not 
what to say more unless I should look to persuade you with the 
reason that Master Harry Pattenson made. [Pattenson had been 
More’s fool, and was then in the service of the Lord Mayor.] For,’ 
continued Margaret, ‘ he met one day one of our men, and when he 
had asked where you were, and heard that you were in the Tower 
still, he waxed angry with you, and said, “Why? What aileth 
him that he will not swear? Wherefore should he stick to 
swear? I have sworn the oath myself.” And so,’ said Margaret, 
‘have I sworn.’ At this More laughed and said, ‘ That word was like 
Eve, too, for she offered Adam no worse fruit than she had eaten 
herself.’ 

Then a while after he told Margaret, who had recounted Cromwell’s 
threat against his life, that though no man could do him hurt with- 
out doing him wrong, and he trusted that God would not suffer the 
King thus to requite the long service of his true and faithful servant, 
‘Yet, since nothing is impossible, I forgot not in this matter the 
counsel of Christ in the Gospel, that ere I should begin to build this 
castle for the safeguard of mine own soul, I should sit and reckon what 
the charge would be. I counted, Margaret, full surely many a rest- 
less weary night, while my wife slept, and thought I slept too, what 
peril were possible to fall to me; and in devising I had a full, heavy 
heart. But yet I thank our Lord for all that I never thought to 
change, though the very uttermost should happen to me that my 
fear ran upon.’ 

Then Margaret, driven almost to desperation by her affection, and 
clinging to the hope that her father might yet in conscience be able 
to alter his decision, collected all her strength to persuade him to 
pause ere it should be too late to change. ‘Too late, daughter 
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Margaret! I beseech our Lord that if ever I make such a change 
it may be too late indeed; for well I wot the change cannot be good 
for my soul.’ Then melting again into his habitual tenderness he 
spoke of his unbounded trust in God either to prevent his falling, or 
even to raise him up should he chance to fall like Peter, ending with 
these words: ‘ And finally, Margaret, this I wot very well, that, with- 
out my fault, He will not let me be lost. I shall therefore, with 
good hope, commit myself wholly to Him; and if He suffer me for 
my faults to perish, yet shall I thus serve for a praise of His justice. 
But in good faith, Meg, I trust that His tender pity shall keep my 
poor soul safe, and make me commend His mercy. And therefore, 
mine own good daughter, never trouble thy mind for anything that 
shall happen to me in this world. Nothing can come but what God 
wills!’ He concluded by exhorting all his family to be resigned, to 
remain united, and to pray for him, ‘ And if anything happen to me 
that you would be loth, pray to God for me, but trouble not your- 
selves; as I shall full heartily pray for us all, that we may meet 
together once in heaven, where we shall make merry for ever, and 
never have trouble after.’ 

Wonderfully beautiful is the scene, that centuries leave unchanged 
to us, of St. Augustine and his mother looking out upon the garden 
of Ostia under the sunny skies of Italy, and discoursing for almost 
the last time on the profoundest mysteries that have ever exercised the 
human intellect. But still more beautiful, even this brief summary 
will show, is the scene of the father and daughter in the dark cell of 
the gloomy Tower of London, the one nobly preparing for a cruel 
death, the other striving her utmost to save him from it. Truly has 
it been said that in the Acts of the Martyrs no nobler scene can be 
found. 

At the end of a weary year’s imprisonment Sir Thomas More was 
subjected to further persecuting examinations, on the strength of the 
two Acts of Parliament, to which he ultimately owed his death, 
passed in November 1534, during a session of the very Parliament 
that in the height of his worldly glory he himself opened but five 
years before. Of the badgering and baiting he underwent at the 
hands of Cromwell on the last day of April 1535 we have the details 
in another touching letter to Margaret. On receiving this letter, 
Margaret once more, after earnest suit, obtained leave to see her 
father. 

The day of her visit fell on the day of the execution of the 
Carthusians; and she and her father standing at the window saw 
them going to death as ‘ cheerfully as bridegrooms to their marriage.’ 
This was on the 4th of May. 

In May also he and Fisher were again subjected to harassing 
interrogations; and again, apparently on the 3rd of June, Cranmer, the 
Duke of Suffolk, the Earl of Wiltshire, Audley, and Cromwell between 
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them exhausted every artifice of threat and flattery to make More 
commit himself or yield and take the oath. Failing in this, a further 
effort was made to effect his ruin under the guise of treason through 
his then discovered correspondence with Bishop Fisher. But no 
treason could be manufactured out of it. His books, however, and 
all his writing materials were taken from him, and he was absolutely 
cut off from all communication with the outer world. Still his 
cheerfulness remained undimmed ; and when the Lieutenant of the 
Tower, finding him sitting in the dark with the shutters of his narrow 
window closed, asked the reason, he replied laughingly that as the 
wares were all gone the shop windows might as well be shut. 

Yet still by stealth, his great-grandson Cresacre More says, ‘ he 
would get little pieces of paper, in which he would write divers letters 
with a coal, of which my father left me one which I account as a 
precious jewel.’ 

The record of the trial, which must make Englishmen burn with 
shame till the day of doom, belongs to the pages of our most public 
history ; from which nothing can blot out ‘the judicial murder,’ ‘the 
blackest crime that has ever been perpetrated in England under the 
form of law,’ as Lord Campbell accurately defined this exhibition of 
the damnable characteristic of the Tudors to assume the cloak of 
legality when perpetrating their worst crimes. 

The Carthusians had found rest, and More’s dear friend Cardinal 
Fisher had also found rest, when on the Ist of July, 1535, the once 
royally arrayed and glorious Chancellor was ‘led out as a criminal 
from prison, in sordid dress and gown, old not by the lapse of years, 
but by the squalor and sufferings of his dungeon .. . his head 
made white by long confinement . . . his weak and broken body 
leaning on a staff, and even so scarcely able to stand, and dragged 
along the way that led to the place of trial, or rather of certain 
condemnation.’ So Cardinal Pole has described him in these last 
days. 

His answer to the tedious indictment was in perfect conformity 
with his life whether in prison or on the judgment seat. His calm- 
ness, his sagacity, his unrivalled legal knowledge, his restrained 
eloquence, all had their place in his categorical review of the con- 
fusedly intricate charges brought against him. But, of course, in 
vain : he was declared guilty of death, and the Lord Chancellor passed 
sentence that he should die at Tyburn with all the infamous brutalities 
then inflicted on traitors—a sentence that for very shame the King 
afterwards commuted into beheading on Tower Hill. 

Exquisitely touching is Roper’s narrative of the events that 
followed. In that hour, the only one, it would seem, who preserved 
his composure, and solaced the grief of others at his afflictions, was 
More himself. He never once faltered, never once lost the perfect 
calm of his demeanour: whatever may have been wanting to the 
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perfection of his free spirit had been won during his imprisonment. 
Sir William Kingston, Constable of the Tower, a tall, strong, and 
comely knight, wept as he bade him farewell on his way back to 
Westminster. And we have it on the word of Erasmus that the very 
guards shed tears when Margaret, the darling daughter, made her 
way through the mixed crowd, burst through the throng of men 
armed with pikes and halberds, and, clasping her father in her arms, 
kissed him again and again and hung about his neck forgetful of 
every one and everything su: him and the last blessing she would 
receive from him. 

The day before his death, the 5th of July, in his last letter (written 
with a charred stick) to Margaret, in which he bade farewell to each 
and all of his family and household, sending in gift such poor things 
as yet remained to him—a handkerchief to this one, a little parchment 
picture to another, his hair shirt to the daughter of his heart, and 
his blessing to all—he said : 


I never liked your manner towards me better than when you kissed me last ; 
for I love, when daughterly love and dear charity hath no leisure to look to 
worldly courtesy. Farewell, my dear child, and pray for me, and I shall for you 
and all your friends, that we may merrily meet in heaven. 


When early on the 6th of July Sir Thomas Pope, an old friend, 
sent by the King, came to announce that he must die that morning 
before nine o'clock, he thanked him for the news he brought him, and 
besought him ‘to be a mean to his Highness that my daughter 
Margaret may be at my burial.’ Learning that the King had already 
conceded that ‘ his wife and children and other friends should be at 
liberty to be present thereat,’ he moved Sir Thomas Pope to tears -by 
his expression of gratitude to ‘his Grace that unto my poor burial 
vouchsafeth to have so gracious consideration.’ And once again it 
was the man of sensitive, highly wrought temperament, physically 
worn out by sickness and imprisonment, and fronting a cruel death, 
who was the comforter. The struggle with nature was over for him, 
He had passed through his Agony in the Garden in the long hours 
of wakeful nights and the dreary solitude of his prison cell. Nay, 
even in the heyday of his brilliant youth he had familiarised himself 
with the thoughts of a violent death. And now, ‘willingly not 
wilfully,’ he went to meet it for conscience’ sake with so great a 
calm and with so minutely explicit an assent to its full meaning 
interpreted in its highest sense, that—just as in old times on the 
great festivals of the Church he had been wont to put on his best 
apparel because, in the spirit of his own words, ‘the sayings of our 
Saviour Christ were not a poet’s fable, nor a harper’s song, but the 
very holy words of Almighty God Himself’—for his execution he 
arrayed himself in a handsome camelot dress sent to him for the 
occasion by his friend Bonvisi; and it was only at the urgent 
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entreaty of the Lieutenant that he ultimately consented to take it 
off. 

As he left the Tower, more than one of those whose cases he had 
had to deal with in the days of his chancellorship followed him 
pressing their pleas upon him. One, a woman, pursued him crying 
out that he had done her a great injury. He quietly replied that he 
remembered her case well and should still give the same decision. 
Another woman, who came from her house with a cup of wine and 
offered it tc him, he thanked, but refused the wine, saying that Christ 
at His Passion drank no wine, but gall and vinegar. Last of all 
came a Winchester man horribly tempted to despair and suicide 
whom Sir Thomas More, when Chancellor, had comforted and rid of 
his trouble. During Sir Thomas’s imprisonment the temptation 
returned ; and, hearing that his friend was to be executed, the poor 
fellow came to London, and ran towards him as he was led out to 
execution, desiring with great earnestness that he would help him 
with his prayers ; to whom Sir Thomas said: ‘Go and pray for me, 
and I will carefully pray for you.’ He went away with confidence, 
and was troubled no more. 

On reaching the. scaffold and finding it very unsteady as he put 
his foot on the ladder, More turned to the Lieutenant of the Tower, 
and with a gleam of his old humour said, ‘I pray thee, see me 
safe up, and for my coming down let me shift for myself.’ Then he 
begged all the people to pray for him, and bade them bear witness 
with him that he should there suffer death in and for the faith of 
the Catholic Church. Afterwards he knelt down and recited the 
psalm Miserere, which had always been a favourite prayer with 
him. When the executioner asked his pardon, he kissed him and 
said cheerfully: ‘ Pluck up thy spirits, man, and be not afraid to do 
thy office. My neck is very short ; take heed, therefore, thou strike 
not awry, for saving of thy honesty.’ Then with a handkerchief that 
he had brought with him he blindfolded himself, and, lying at full 
length upon the scaffold, he placed his head upon the low block and 
received the fatal blow. 

Over the final indignities that the King caused to be inflicted on 
the noble head, which was impaled on London Bridge till, at the end 
of a month, Margaret Roper succeeded in bribing the man, whose 
business it was to throw it into the river, to give it to her, I drawa 
veil. But it is some satisfaction to recall that, though it had been par- 
boiled before being exposed, it was easily recognised ‘because the 
countenance was almost as fair, tanté pene pulchritudime, as during 
life.’ How fair that was, Holbein’s portrait still shows us. And, if 
I have at all succeeded in my object, I have at least indicated faintly 
and within narrow limits that, in the latest, the ethical portrait 
of him just recently delineated with—I will dare to say—more 
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than the devotion, insight, and mastery of Holbein, we have the 
secret of that ‘ fairness :’ it shows the most perfect fulfilment of the 
gracious economy by which ‘on all the beautiful features of men 
and women, throughout the ages, are written the solemnities and 
majesty of the law they knew, with the charity and meekness of 
their obedience.’ 

AGNES LAMBERT, 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


WELSH FAIRIES 


I. THE PsyCcHOLOGY OF THE STONE AGE 


ONCE on a time the youthful Heir of Ystrad, flushed with manly 
vigour and the spirit of adventure, went forth where the Snow- 
donian stream of the Gwyrfai slowly issues from the dark waters of 
Quellyn Lake. Hard by he hid himself in a bush near where the 
fairies were believed to dance at night. It was a sweet silvery 
evening in the month of June, without a cloud to veil the countenance 
of the moon ; and Nature held her peace, save where the Gwyrfai 
uttered a plaintive murmur, or where the breeze lightly skipped among 
the leafy tree-tops. The Heir of Ystrad had not long been lying in 
wait when his eyes were gratified with the sight of the fairy dance. 
As he gazed at the elaborate nature of the movements, the rapidity 
of the sudden turns, and the lightness of foot displayed in the evo- 
lutions, his glances fell on a damsel in her teens, the loveliest, come- 
liest, and most graceful of form that he had ever seen. Soon her 
agility in the dance and the grace of her attitudes kindled his love 
for her to such a degree that he felt ready for any adventure in order 
to secure her to be his consort. From the dark recesses of his hiding- 
place he kept watching every movement and waiting for his oppor- 
tunity. In the twinkling of an eye, but not without anxiety and fear, 
he sprang like a lion to the middle of the circle of the Fair Family ; and 
just when the fairies most enjoyed the swing of the dance, he seized 
with the hands of love the graceful maiden who had fired his affec- 
tions. Tenderly pressing her to his heaving bosom, he bore her 
away to his home at Ystrad. Her companions in the dance vanished 
like a breath in July as they heard the shrill voice of their sister 
crying for freedom and endeavouring to escape the grip of her admirer. 
Owing to his profound affection for the fair damsel the youth behaved 
towards her with wondrous tenderness, and he was exceeding anxious 
ever to keep her in his sight and in his possession. By dint of 
gentleness he succeeded in getting her to promise to be his servant 
at Ystrad ; and such a servant she proved to be! She used to milk 
thrice the usual quantity of milk from each cow, and the butter knew 
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no weight at Ystrad. But her master, in spite of all his importunity, 
could in no wise prevail on her to tell him her name ; many were his 
attempts to discover it, but they were all in vain. Accidentally, 
however, as he was driving two of his cows to their grazing ground, 


Brithen a'r Benwen vr borfa, 


—the style of the story is not mine, but merely my rendering of the 
language in which it was extracted from the lyrics of rustic life in 
North Wales, and I hesitate when it comes to the task of translating 
the rhyming names of the Heir of Ystrad’s cows—as he was driving 
those cows to their field, he came one clear evening to the spot where 
the Fair Family used to hold their revels in the light of the white 
moon. This time also he hid himself in a thicket, from which he 
overheard the fairies saying one to another that, when they were there 
last, they had been robbed of their sister by a mortal; and they 
mentioned her by name. Thereupon the young man returned home 
with his bosom heaving with the pride of love at having discovered 
the name of his beloved maid. The latter, however, only showed her 
profound astonishment and grief when her youthful master called her 
by her name. As she was wondrously fair and beautiful, marvellously 
industrious and skilful in all she did, and as everything prospered 
under her hands, he offered to be her husband, telling her that she 
should be the mistress at Ystrad instead of being a maid any more. 
But on no account would she comply with his wishes: rather did she 
show an increase of grief and sadness at his having come by her 
name. After the lapse, however, of a considerable time, and owing 
to his unceasing importunity, she consented conditionally. She 
promised to become his wife on the understanding that, as soon as 
ever he struck her with iron, she would go away from him, never, never 
to return. The condition was accepted with the alacrity of love. 
The story goes on to say that they were duly married and to 
show that they did not live happy ever afterwards. I shall not, 
however, pursue their fortunes any further, but merely add that 
in some versions of the story the language is much stronger as 
to the dismay of the fairy at finding her name discovered: as soon 
as she hears it, she resigns herself to her fate, or she falls into 
a swoon. 

Such are the stories which Welsh folklore supplies as an illustra- 
tion of the reluctance of the fairies to disclose their names—a reluct- 
ance known also to characterise certain nations of men in a primitive 
state of culture. 

Wales is, however, not the only Celtic land where one finds traces 
of this treatment of one’s name: it is to be detected also on Irish 
ground. Thus, whena herald from the enemy’s camp comes to parley 
with Cichulainn and his charioteer, the latter, being first approached, 
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describes himself as the ‘man of the man down there,’ meaning 
Cichulainn, to whom he pointed; and when the herald comes to 
Ciichulainn himself and asks him whose man he is, Cichulainn describes 
himself as the ‘man of Conchobar mac Nessa.’ The herald then 
inquires if he has no more definite designation, and Cichulainn 
replies that what he had given would suffice. 

Thus Celts of both groups, Brythons and Goidels, are at one in 
yielding evidence to the same sort of cryptic treatment of personal 
names at some stage or other in their past history. 

The student of man tells us that the reason for the reluctance to 
disclose one’s name was of the same nature as that which makes 
savages, and nations far above the savage state, feel anxious that 
an enemy should not get possession of anything identified with one’s 
person, such as a lock of one’s hair, a drop of one’s blood, or anything 
closely connected with one’s person, lest it should give the enemy 
power over one’s person as a whole, especially if such enemy is 
suspected of possessing any skill in handling the terrors of magic. 
In other words, the anthropologist would say that the name was 
regarded as a part of the person ; and, having said this, he is usually 
satisfied that he has definitively disposed of the matter. Therein, 
however, he is surely wrong; for when he says that the name was 
probably treated as a part of the man, that only leads one to ask the 
question, What partof the man? At any rate, I can see nothing un- 
reasonable in such a question, though I am quite willing to word it as 
follows, if that be regarded preferable: Is there any evidence to show 
what part of a man his name was supposed to be ? 

As regards the Aryan nations we seem to have a clue to the answer 
in an interesting group of Aryan words, from which I select the 
following : Irish ainm, ‘a name,’ plural anmann ; Old Welsh anu, 
now enw, also ‘a name; Old Bulgarian ime” (for *yenmen); Old 
Russian emnes, emmens, accusative emnan; and Armenian auwan 
(for a stem, *anman)—all meaning a‘name.’ To these some scholars ! 
would add, and rightly I think, the English word name itself, the 
Latin ndmen, Sanskrit ndéman, and the Greek évoya; but, as some 
others find a difficulty in thus grouping these last-mentioned words, I 
abstain from laying any stress on them. In fact, I have every reason 
to be satisfied with the wide extent of the Aryan world covered by 
the other instances which I have enumerated as Celtic, Prussian, 
Bulgarian, and Armenian. 

Now, such is the similarity between Welsh enw, ‘ name,’ and enaid, 
‘soul,’ that I cannot help referring the two words to one and the 
same origin, especially when I see the same or rather greater simi- 


1 Notably Johannes Schmidt in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xxiii. 267, where he gives the 
following gradations of the stem in question: 1, anman; 2, anaman; 3, naman; 
4, ndman. 
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larity illustrated by the Irish words ainm, ‘ name,’ and anim, ‘soul.’ 
This similarity between the Irish words so pervades the declension of 
them that a beginner frequently falls into the error of confounding 
them in medizval texts. Take, for instance, the genitive singular 
annua, which may mean either ‘anime’ or ‘ nominis ;’ the nominative 
plural anmanna, which may be either ‘animz’ or ‘nomina;’ and 
anmann, either ‘ animarum’ or ‘nominum,’ as the dative anmannaib 
may likewise be either ‘animabus’ or ‘ nominibus.’ In fact, one is 
tempted to suppose that the partial differentiation of the Irish forms 
was only brought about under the influence of Latin with its distinct 
forms of anima and nomen. Be that as it may, the direct teaching 
of the Celtic vocables is that they are all to be referred to the same 
origin in the Aryan word for breath or breathing, which is represented © 
by such words as Latin anima, Welsh anadl, ‘breath,’ and Gothic 
anan, ‘blow or breathe,’ whence the compound preterite uz-on, twice 
used in the fifteenth chapter of St. Mark’s Gospel to render é&éarvevce, 
‘ gave up the ghost.’ Lastly, the lesson which the words in question 
contain for the student of man is, that the Celts and certain other 
widely separated Aryans, unless we should rather say the whole Aryan 
family, believed at one time not only that his name was a part 
of the man, but that it was that .part of him which is termed the 
soul, the breath of life, or whatever you may choose to define it as 
being. 

Should this theory prove well founded, it would be interesting to 
search the nomenclature of the ancient Aryans for traces of the influ- 
ence of this strange philosophy of the Stone Age, which confounded 
together the name and the soul in one and the same substance, As 
regards the Neo-Celtic nations, their languages and literatures, espe- 
cially those of the Irish, give evidence of another view as to one’s 
name. Like the foregoing view, it probably treated the name as a 
substance, but without placing it in one’s person or regarding it as 
being of one’s person, so much as something put on the person at the 
will of the name-giving druid, some time before the person to be named 
had grown to man’s estate. This practice I should be inclined to 
trace to the non-Aryan element absorbed by the Celtic conquest of 
these Islands in prehistoric times. The question, however, is too 
large and too difficult to discuss any further at present, but I shall 
return to it presently by the devious path of another fairy tale. 








































II. THe ETHNOLOGY OF THE FAIRIES 







The reader will, I venture to hope, pardon me for leading him 
back to Snowdon, and for assuming that everybody has been on 
the top of the Wyddfa. The assumption is, at any rate, not more 
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unreasonable than when a metropolitan journalist assumes that 
everybody worth printing for lives in London. Well, as you ascend 
from Lower Llanberis, or Coed y Ddol as it is there called, and just 
before you begin the last and steepest part of the climbing for the 
top of the mountain, you see lying in a hollow on your right hand a 
dark tarn calied Llyn Du’r Arddu, that is to say, ‘the Black Lake of 
the Swarthy.’ Overhanging the further side of it, you behold the 
terrible cliff called Clogwyn D’ur Arddu, or ‘the Black Precipice of 
the Swarthy ;’ and a little on this side of the lake you observe, quietly 
resting its glacial dimensions, a huge dark stone called Maen Du’r 
Arddu, or ‘the Black Stone of the Swarthy.’ In fact, everything 
there is ‘black’ or ‘swarthy.’ But who the Swarthy One himself 
may have been I abstain from trying to guess: I did once try to give 
him a name, but the reader will not be displeased, I hope, to learn 
that I am becoming more cautious as I growolder. But to proceed : 
if you passed a night beneath the Black Stone of the Swarthy Fellow 
the same thing would happen to you as if you passed the night with 
Idris, the star-gazing giant, on the top of his mountain, which we 
Welsh monoglots call Cader Idris, or Idris’s Chair, but which English- 
men, knowing far better, term Arthur’s Seat. Everybody knows 
what would happen to the man who sat the night out in the chair of 
Idris: he would come home in the morning—so they say—a poet or 
amadman. The distinction, it is needless to say, is believed to be 
wholly modern and uncalled for, though far be it from me to cast any 
sinister reflection on Hegel or Browning, on Taliessin or the author 
of the Gododin. For the reader cannot fail to call to mind the words 
which Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Theseus : 


The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact. 


Thus far the Swarthy Fellow and his headquarters on Snowdon 
have occupied us ; but down in the dingle below there lived, about 
half a century ago, an old woman known as Sién Davydd, of the Helfa 
Fawr. She was a quaint old body who drew nice distinctions between 
the virtues of the various springs of the district. Thus now and then 
no other water would do for her than that of the spring of Tai Bach, 
near the tarn called Llyn Ffynnon y Gwas, though she seldom found 
it out when she was deceived by a servant, who cherished a con- 
venient belief of his own that a drop from a nearer spring would do 
just as well. She wanted the Tai Bach water in order to cure the 
cancer which she fancied she had in her mouth. In passing, I may 
mention that a wart is called in Welsh dafad, ‘a sheep,’ and cancer, 
dafad wyllt, or ‘a wild sheep,’ What can be the meaning of that 
terminology ? 
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Well, old Sian has been dead nearly fifty years, but I have it on 
the testimony of two highly respectable brothers belonging to her 
family, and ranging in age between sixty and seventy some ten years 
ago, when I questioned them about her, that she used to relate to 
them when they were boys a story connected with Llyn Du’r Arddu. 
Once on a time, she would say, there was a shepherd who went one 
fine day to see his sheep near the lake, when he espied a fairy 
maiden (Un o'r Tylwyth Teg) on the surface of its waters. He 
ventured to talk to her: he joked with her, and the acquaintance 
which he formed with her that day rapidly ripened into courtship. 
In due time the damsel’s father and mother appeared on the scene 
to give their sanction and to arrange the marriage settlement. May. 
we not suppose them to have been the swarthy Eponymus of the 
Arddu with his consort? Be that as it may, the wedding took 
place in due time; and husband and wife tived prosperously to- 
gether until one day, when, trying to catch a pony, the husband 
threw a bridle towards his wife and the iron bit struck her. It 
was then all over with the marriage, and the fairy wife hied away 
with all her property to her kindred in the depth of Llyn Du’r 
Arddu, so that nothing more was seen or heard of her by mortal 
man. 

Such was the sum and substance of old Sian’s story, but in the 
other form of it the result of striking the fairy wife with iron was 
stated preliminarily as a condition of the marriage contract, and 
that is the more usual account ; though far the most elaborate version, 
collected among the Beacons of Brecknock in South Wales, leaves out 
entirely the allusion to iron; in fact, it substitutes for the blow with 
iron three blows without cause. When the husband accordingly: has 
struck his wife the third time she hurries away with all her cattle 
and horses to the Fan Fach Lake. This, I am persuaded, is the less 
original form of the legend: it refines the blows away into a mere 
tapping of the wife on the shoulder by the husband, who wishes to 
call her attention to the strangeness of her conduct in each instance, 
and he could have honestly argued that those gentle blows were not 
without cause. Further, as to the iron in the Northwalian versions, 
it is to be observed that it is not used with the object of dealing the 
fairy wife a blow: it only touches her by the merest accident. It 
should be added that in one version not only was the fairy not to be 
touched with iron, but her husband’s house was to have no bolt or lock 
of iron; and, on the other hand, one version gives the husband express 
permission in the marriage contract to beat his wife with a rod if she 
happen to deserve chastisement. This sounds like the echo of an 
historical state of things, while the central point on which these 
stories turn must be the dislike of the fairies for iron in all forms 
and under all circumstances; and by iron we may probably here 
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understand both iron and the bronze which it had superseded and 
caused to be largely forgotten. 

What, then, can be the meaning of the fairy aversion to iron? 
I know of no better answer than that it seems to point to a people 
in the Stone Age acquainted with metal only in the form of the 
sword wielded by a formidable invader. In other words, iron was a 
new metal introduced by a new enemy, and their natural conservatism 
made them regard both as abominations. Perhaps one might 
draw a parallel from the case of glass: one of the most intellectual 
women I know is invariably disconcerted in no small measure if she 
behold the new moon through glass for the first time. If you ask 
her why, she cannot assign any reason except that she was taught 
when she was a child that it was unlucky, and she believes that she 
has invariably found it to be true. I do not know what explanation 
is given of this superstition by the students of anthropology, but it 
seems to me to point back possibly to a time when glass was new 
and the moon was old in the honour and worship attaching to her 
orb. 

Besides iron there is one other thing which is a terror to fairies 
of all kinds, and that is the rowan-tree or mountain ash; but I have 
never been able to divine the reason why. So I venture to propound 
what may prove a very foolish question: Has there ever in the 
British Isles and Scandinavia been a time when the rowan could be 
regarded as new or unknown to man ? 

The next question which I wish to ask about the fairies is one 
which I am prepared to try to answer after a fashion, and in a 
general sort of way; it is this: How were the fairies invented? The 
idea of fairies, such as we Welsh folk have been familiar with from 
our childhood, clearly involves elements of two distinct origins. 
Some of these elements come straight from the workshop of the 
imagination, as, for example, the stock notion that their food and 
drink come to the fairies, without the ministration of servants, by 
the mere force of wishing; or the notion, especially prevalent in 
Arvon, that the fairies dwell in a country beneath the lakes of 
Snowdon. But the fairy idea contains also an element of fact or 
something which may be historical. Under this head I should place 
the following notions concerning them: their dwelling underground 
in the hills, their dislike for iron, their deep-rooted objection to the 
ground being broken up by the plough, the success of the fairy wife 
in attending to the domestic animals and to the dairy, her reluctance 
to disclose her name, and the limited range of her ability to count. 
The attribution of these and similar characteristics to the fairies can 
scarcely be mere feats of the imagination; rather do they seem to 
be the results of our ancestors having projected on an invisible world 
a civilisation through which tradition represented their own race as 
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having passed, or one in which they saw, or fancied they saw, another 
race living. Probably contributions from both sources found their way 
into the common fund of notions which we still cherish concerning 
the fairies. 

The Neo-Celtic nations of these Islands consist of a mixture, 
mainly of two races, namely, the invading Celts of Aryan origin, 
and the neolithic aborigines, whom these Celts found in possession. 
These two races may have been in very different stages of civilisation 
when they first came in contact with one another. They probably 
agreed, however, in cherishing an inherited reluctance to disclose 
their personal names to strangers, but the Celts as Aryans were 
never without the decimal system of counting. Like the French, all - 
the Celtic nations of the present day show a tendency, more or less 
marked, to count by scores instead of by tens; but the Welsh are 
alone in having gone back from counting by tens to counting by 
fives, which they do when they count between ten and twenty; for 
16, 17, 18, and 19 are in Welsh one on 15, two on 15, three on 15, 
and four on 15. By the way, I may mention a numerical curiosity 
which occurs in medizval Irish literature, where the word for ‘ seven 
men’ is sometimes morfeser: this means, as it were, a magnus 
seviratus, or ‘ big sixer.’ Let us now see fora moment how the Welsh 
fairies are supposed to count, and for this purpose I must revert to the 
story of the Fairy Maiden of the Brecknock Lake of the Fan Fach. 
She bears a striking resemblance to De la Motte Fouqué’s Undine, 
but when she has to go away at the inevitable dissolution of the 
marriage, she does not murder her husband, but she is allowed to 
return to the banks of the lake to act the part of an Egeria for her 
eldest. son Rhiwallon; for she teaches him all about the nature of 
plants and herbs. He accordingly becomes the founder of the family 
of the Physicians of Myddfai, the hereditary leeches of the Princes 
of Dinevor. At any rate that is the story of the beginning of a 
family of medical men famous at one time throughout Wales, and 
strongly represented, I believe, to this day among the Faculty. When 
the fairy ancestress of the Myddfai physicians was about to be 
married to the Carmarthenshire farmer, her father, a more venerable 
and less obtrusive personage than Uncle Kiihleborn, gave her as her 
dowry as many sheep, goats, cattle, and horses as she could count of 
each kind ‘ without heaving or drawing in her breath.’ She then, 
we are told, adopted the plan of counting by fives, thus: wn, dau, 
tri, pedwar, pump; un, dau, tri, pedwar, pump, as hard as her 
tongue could go in each case. This, then, seems to have been the 
fairy way of counting, and one otherwise notices that the fairies deal 
invariably in very simple numbers: thus, if you wish, for example, 
to find a person who has been led away by them, ten to one you 
have to go ‘ that day, next year’ to the spot where he disappeared. It 
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is out of the question to reckon months or weeks, though it is need- 
jess to say that to reckon the year exactly must have been in reality 
far more difficult, but nothing sounds simpler than ‘this day next 
year.’ In this simple arithmetic of the fairies, then, we seem to 
have traces of a non-Aryan race, that is to say, probably of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of these Islands.’ 

Unfortunately their language has died out, so that we cannot 
appeal to its numerals direct, and the next best course to adopt is to 
take as a sort of substitute for their language that of probable kins- 
men of theirs. Now the students of ethnology, especially those de- 
voted to the investigation of skulls and skins, tell us that we have 
among us, notably in Wales and Ireland, living representatives of a 
dark-haired, long-skulled race of the same type as one of the types 
which occur among the Basque-speaking populations of the Pyrenees. 
There are other reasons which induce me to think that the West of 
Europe, from Gibraltar to Jutland and Caithness, was once occupied 
by a race speaking a language related to Basque, a race which I 
should collectively call Ibero-Pictish. Let us, therefore, test the 
hypothesis that the aboriginal inhabitants of these Islands had 
not elaborated for themselves a decimal system, but counted by 
fives instead of by tens—let us test this hypothesis by recourse 
to the Basque numerals, so as to see whether they countenance it 
or not. 

We turn accordingly to Basque, and what do we find? Why, 
that the first five numerals in that language run thus: bat, bi, iru, 
law, bost. All these appear to be native, but when we come to the 
sixth numeral we have sei, which is undoubtedly an Aryan word 
borrowed from Latin, Gaulish, or some related tongue. The case is 
much the same with ‘seven,’ for that is in Basque zazpi, which is 
also probably an Aryan loan-word. Basque has native words, zortzi 
and bederatzi, for eight and nine, but they appear to be of later 
formation than the first five. I submit, therefore, that here we 
have evidence which countenances the conjecture that the Welsh 
fairies partly derive their origin from ideas formed by the Celts 
concerning the non-Celtic, non-Aryan aborigines of the British 
Isles, 

As regards my appeal to the authority of craniology, I have 
to confess that it is made with a certain amount of reservation, as the 
case is far less simple than it looks at first sight. Thus, a short 
while ago, the Cambrian Archzological Association, including among 
them Mr. Sayce, visited the south-west of Ireland. During our 
pleasant excursions in Kerry, the question of race was one of our 


2 Perhaps one might mention here the article of rustic faith on the subject of 
ancient Stone Circles; to wit, that nobody can possibly count the stones composing 
them. 
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constant topics, and Mr. Sayce was reminded by what he saw in 
Ireland, of his visit to North Africa, especially the hilly portions of 
the country inhabited by the Berbers. Among other things he used 
to say that, if a number of Berbers from the mountains were 
transplanted to an Irish village, he felt positive that he should not be 
able to tell them from the Irishmen themselves, such as we saw on 
our rambles in Kerry. This struck me as all the more remarkable, 
since his reference was to tall blue-eyed men whose hair cannot be 
called black. On the other hand, I am, owing to ignorance and care- 
less ways of looking at things around me, a little sceptical as to the 
swarthy long-skulls: they did not seem to meet us at every turn in 
Ireland ; and as to Wales, which I know as well as most people, I can- . 
not with any confidence point to a single specimen of that type. I 
should like, however, to have seen the heads of some of the singers 
in the Eisteddfod the other day at Swansea placed under the hands 
of an experienced skull-man, for I have long suspected that we cannot 
regard as of Aryan origin the vocal talent so general in Wales, and so 
conspicuous in our choirs as to astonish all the great musicians who 
have visited our national festival. Beyond all doubt race has not a 
little to do with the artistic feeling. A short-skull may be as unmusical, 
for example, as Iam; but has anybody ever known a narrow long- 
skull to be the reverse of unmusical, or has any one ever reckoned 
how few fingers would suffice to count all the clergymen of the tall 
blue-eyed type who have been converted to the ritualistic movement 
in the Church of England ? 

As it seems to me that the bulk of the Welsh people would have 
to be described as short-skulls, it would be very gratifying to see those 
who talk so glibly about the dark-complexioned long-skulls of Wales 
catch a few specimens. I trust there are plenty to be found, as my 
argument requires them; and I care not how they are taken, whether 
it be by some instantaneous process of photography, or in the meshes 
of some anthropometric sportsman like my friend Dr. Beddoe. Let 
them be secured anyhow, so that one may rest assured that the type 
is still extant, and be able to judge with one’s own eyes how heads 
long and swarthy look on the shoulders of living Welshmen. We 
might then be in a position also to compare with them the popular 
description of fairy changelings; for when the fairies, the honest 
fairies, steal nice blond babies, they place in their stead their own 
aged-looking brats with short legs, yellow skins, and squeaky voices. 
Unfortunately for me, all the adult changelings of whom I happened 
to have heard any detailed account had been dead some years when 
I began to turn my attention to the annals of Faery, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of one whose name I obtained under the seal of secrecy. 
It was that of a woman, the wife, in fact, of a farmer living in Lleyn, 
or the peninsular part of West Carnarvonshire. Though she is 
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whispered to bea changeling, Iam inclined to regard her as no other 
than one of the representatives of the same aboriginal stock to which 
one might conjecture most of her neighbours to belong; but she 
ought to be an extreme specimen of the type. Long may she live, 
and soon may the photographer and his anthropometric brother find 
her in good humour! 


JoHN Rays. 











THE WISDOM OF GOMBO 





THE wisdom of Solomon we know; but who or what is Gombo? Is 
it our old friend Jumbo, under a new and correct form of spelling ? 
In these days of linguistic purism, when we are told we ought to 
write Kahnpur for Cawnpore, and Tem-bihktu for Timbuctoo, we 
need not be surprised at anything. Moreover, since no two authori- 
ties agree as to the origin or exact significance of Gombo, everyone 
is at liberty to enjoy his own opinion, or to adopt anyone else’s, 
according to his taste and fancy. 

My own belief is that Gombo is a corruption of Congo, a name 
which Stanley has made familiar in our mouths as household words ; 
but it is just as likely, on the other hand, that Congo itself is a 
corruption of Gombo. Both Congo and Gombo may be, and probably 
are, next of kin to Jumbo, and all three undoubtedly express some- 
thing of the same idea, according to locality and circumstances. For 
all practical purposes, and especially for the purpose of this article, 
Gombo means nigger; not, perhaps, nigger on its native soil of 
Africa, but nigger wherever negroes were in slavery under French 
rule, and where their progeny have retained so much of the French 
language as they were capable of assimilating. It is common in the 
United States, and in the British West Indies, to hear European 
visitors ask, ‘ What language do the darkies speak ?’ The question 
is a natural one, and it is not easy to answer it at a word. The 
darkies there must speak English, of course, because neither they nor 
their parents ever heard any other language spoken. Yet the Eng- 
lish of Uncle Remus or of the average ‘ coloured person’ in Jamaica 
or the Southern States, is a very different tongue from white folks’ 
English. It takes a good deal of practice to read Uncle Remus aloud 
intelligibly, or to catch the drift of the affable remarks of the ‘ boy’ 
who waits on you at a Washington or Baltimore hotel. The Eng- 
lish of the darkies is, in fact, the broken English of African slaves— 
who were never allowed to read or write—come down through three 
or four generations of thick lips, and still in a very indifferent state 
of repair. 

Gombo is the French counterpart of that sort of English. It is 
the common language of the coloured population of Louisiana, the 
Q@Q2 
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French West Indies, Bourbon, and Mauritius. It is also habitually 
called Creole, but there is a clear and a growing distinction now be- 
tween Gombo and Creole, a distinction which the negroes themselves 
recognise andr ally one another upon. A darky who speaks Creole 
without ever dropping into Gombo is looked on as a superior being. 
Creole is almost pure French, not much more mispronounced thar 
in some parts of France. But Gombo is a mere phonetic burlesque 
of French, interlarded with African words and other words that are 
neither African nor French, but probably belong to the aboriginal 
language of the various countries to which the slaves were brought 
from Africa. Some of these words are obviously a mere imitation of 
the sounds of nature. For instance, the word ‘ouaouaron,’ used by 
the Louisiana darkies for a bull-frog, needs no explanation to anyone 
who has ever heard a bull-frog croak. It is the Gombo equivalent of 
Spexexexe€, and is as true an echo of the long grunt of the bull-frog 
as BpexexexeE is of the chatter of the little marsh frogs of Asia 
Minor. Enough about Gombo: now as to its wisdom. 

If all other evidence of the vast antiquity of man were wanting, 
the abundance of proverbial maxims among the most ancient races of 
whom the world has any tradition would be sufficient. Proverbs are 
not made in a day. They have been well defined as ‘the wisdom of 
many and the wit of one,’ and ‘many here means not only many 
people, but many ages. The Book of Job was written, according to 
some authorities, nearly 4,000 years ago; yet many passages in it 
prove that proverbs were even then held to be of immemorial an- 
tiquity. The Proverbs of Solomon are only Solomon’s in the sense 
that Solomon collected them, or they were collected by others for 
him, just as numbers of fables that were thousands of years old 
before Esop’s day are nevertheless called AEsop’s fables, and just 
as multitudes of jokes whose age makes Time himself feel young and 
jaunty, have been published as original productions of Talleyrand, 
Sydney Smith, or Sir Wilfrid Lawson. What is more remarkable, 
the Proverbs of Solomon are plainly divided into groups or cycles, 
those in each having a distinct character of their own, both in the 
nature of the thought and in the mode of expressing it ; and these 
groups or cycles undoubtedly represent different ages and stages of 
proverbial philosophy. The wise saws contained in the most remote 
cycle, homely sarcasms on folly, pride, laziness, greediness, practical 
joking, the self-betrayal of a guilty conscience, and so forth, redolent 
as they are of family life and of a rudely organised state of society, 
were, nevertheless, modern instances only to primitive man ; and, 
primitive man himself, we may be sure, adorned his ‘ beastly lan- 
guage,’ as De Quincey called it, by other proverbs, inherited from his 
forefathers. Abraham was as full of proverbs as Martin Farquhar 
Tupper—the same proverbs, many of them, and just as good in 
Abraham’s time as in Tupper’s. The finest old crusted proverbs, 
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indeed, have gained nothing with age. Some of them seem a 
little too strong for our taste, that is all. Aristotle, in a lofty 
phrase, calls them ‘remnants saved out of the wreck and ruins of 
ancient philosophy.’ But ‘ancient’ is only a relative term, and 
what was ancient philosophy to Aristotle had itself an antiquity 
behind it. 

As proverbs are not confined to any period of time, neither are 
they peculiar to any race or people. Some laborious editor has col- 
lected and published more than twenty thousand proverbs in use 
amongst Europeans, the Spaniards heading the list both for number 
and excellence. But it is doubtful whether the Spaniards would hold | 
their pride of place ina world’s fair of proverbs, a competition among 
the proverbial philosophies of all nations. The Turks have proverbs 
without number; and very polished and cynical Turkish proverbs 
are. The taciturn Arabs prefer proverbs to every other form of speech, 
and use them with singular dignity and aptness. The Koran seems 
to have been enriched with them for the express purpose of quota- 
tion. The Chinese are very prone to cruel little cold-blooded proverbs, 
as oblique as their eyes, but full of grim sagacity. The Japanese 
rejoice in flowery maxims combining wisdom with humour, and often 
with a touch of pathos that makes them cling in the memory long 
after the rest of the discourse is forgotten. Even the Coreans, shame- 
faced mutes as they are, indulge in a few shy proverbs. The Poly- 
nesians, with their Babel of tongues and dialects, have a myriad of 
proverbs, many of them highly picturesque and striking. The Maoris 
of New Zealand, the finest savages in the world, cannot carry on a 
discussion for five minutes without resorting to proverbs. So pro- 
found is the respect for proverbs, as for everything ancient or obscure, 
among the Maoris, that a wily and ready orator, failing to carry his 
audience by mere reason, will sometimes—but not toe often—help 
himself out with an admirable proverb, invented on the spur of the 
moment, but fathered on some demigod of awful sanctity or some 
war-chief of gloriously cannibal memory. Such an appeal is seldom un- 
successful, even though the audience have a shrewd suspicion that the 
proverb which has pleased and impressed them so much is neither 
so old nor so genuine as it might be. The degraded tribes that yet 
linger on the outskirts of civilisation in Australia, and whose past is 
a bewildering mystery not less to the student of language than to the 
student of man, use proverbial expressions which make one stare in 
wonder. Whence have these brutish creatures descended, that they 
also should have the wisdom of the ancients on the tip of their 
tongue? These blackfellows’ proverbs seem a distinct echo of some 
far higher intelligence; and, in truth, they harmonise with many 
startling traces of lost religions and forgotten arts that here and there 
are still found among them. 

Wherever proverbs are met with they crystallise something of 
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the old aforetime, and not rarely give a clue to what were shrouded 
else in absolute obscurity. 

All the negro and negroid peoples have proverbs in their mouth 
as naturally as they have wool on their head; and in all the countries 
where they have led captivity captive they have established a pro- 
verbial philosophy of their own, half spontaneous and half acquired, 
‘but wholly characteristic. 

The Wisdom of Gombo, therefore, though by no means an exact 
term, nor pretending to be so, may be taken to indicate the Franco- 
negro proverbs of all countries where Franco-negroes exist. This 
does not include the French settlements in Africa itself, where the 
natives are scarcely influenced at all, either in speech or ideas, by the 
French, but only those countries which were peopled with negroes 
under French rule. It is to be noted that a great many proverbs 
are common, under various forms, to many peoples, not excepting 
peoples the whole wide world apart, between whom there can never 
have been any communication of ideas since the Earth, as we know 
it, has been. Either these universally distributed proverbs are 
vestiges of a time when all mankind were one people, or else the 
same ideas must have struck root in the master minds of a host of 
diverse peoples, and even found expression everywhere in something 
like the self-same form of words. A great proportion of the Gombo 
proverbs are to be recognised at once as old friends in some other 
language, and it would not be very difficult to furnish the paraphrase 
of them in half a dozen languages. Yet they are local enough in their 
everyday use, and by the aid of some of them, undoubtedly, it is 
possible to trace the descendants of slaves back to the particular parts 
of Africa from whence their progenitors were kidnapped. Proverbs 
among simple peoples generally have a direct allusion to familiar 
natural objects, and hence it is sometimes easy to localise them in a 
very interesting way. Here isan example. ‘The negroes of Marti- 
nique say— 

Avant zabocat macaque ka nouri yche li; Fr., ‘Avant les avocadoes les 


macaques nourrissaient leurs petits ’ (Before there were any avocadoes the monkeys 
fed their little ones). 


The point of the proverb is that nobody is indispensable. Though 
the monkeys rear their young on avocadoes now they did without 
avocadoes before there were any, and they could doubtless do without 
them again. But what are avocadoes, and what language does the 
word belong to? Avocadoes are what are commonly called in 
America ‘alligator pears,’ a name of which not one in ten thousand 
who use it know the derivation. They are the fruit of Persea gratis- 
sima, a West Indian tree. The aboriginal Carib word for that tree 
was ‘ aouacate,’ and this the Spanish discoverers pronounced ‘ avocado,” 
while the English navigators, sailor-like, called it by the most 
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familiar word that sounded something like it, namely, alligator. It 
is not indigenous to Martinique, though it is common there now; 
whence the proverb, in which its Carib name, derived through the 
Spanish, has been preserved in the Gombo word ‘ abocat,’ or in the 
plural ‘ zabocat,’ a shortening and thickening of ‘les avocadoes.’ 
The negroes seldom say ‘les,’ but merely put a z-like sound before the 
noun.. ‘Les herbes’ they call ‘zhébes;’ ‘les os,’ ‘zos;’ ‘les 
oreilles,’ ‘zoreies;’ and similarly ‘les avocadoes,’ ‘ zabocat.’ 

Here is another proverb from the same locality :— 

Toutt mounn save ca qui ka boiit nens canari yo; Fr., ‘Tout le monde sait ce 


qui bout dans sa marmite’ (Everyone knows what boils in his own pot; or, 
Every man is the best judge of his own business). 


‘Canari’ is a Carib word for the common clay pot or pipkin of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the West Indies, and is now used for any 
kind of cooking utensil. 

In Louisiana they say— 

Tafia toujou die la veité; Fr., ‘Tafia dit toujours la vérité’ (Rum always 
speaks the truth). 

‘Tafia’ is a common slang word in use there for rum, so that the 
proverb is equivalent to ‘ In vino veritas.’ ‘Tafia’ is an African word, 
signifying secondarily any kind of intoxicating drink, but primarily 
the fermented sap of a certain African tree. 


Nion doight pas zamain mangé calalou; Fr., ‘ Avec un seul doigt on ne peut 


jamais manger du calalou’ (You can never eat calalou with one finger). 


Calalou is a kind of greasy soup, made with vegetables and dough- 
balls, and the word is pure African. The moral of the prover) is 
that nothing worth doing can be done without some trouble, 

Even English words are sometimes found in Gombo proverbs, 
especially in Louisiana, ‘ 

Ow y’en charogne, y’en a carencro; Fr., ‘Ow il y a charogne il y a des busards’ 
(Where there is carrion there are buzzards; or, in a much finer version, Where 
the body is, there will the eagles be gathered together). 


The Gombo word ‘ carencro’ is merely carrion crow, a name still 
given, most absurdly, to hawks in the Southern States. 

Here is a different kind of proverb, which vividly recalls the slave 
days, though it is used by thousands of darkies who never had any 
experience of slavery :— 


Quand maite chanté négue dansé; quand économe siffié négue sauté; Fr., 
‘Quand le maitre chante le négre danse; quand I’économe siffle le négre saute’ 
(When the master sings the negro dances ; when the overseer whistles the negro 
jumps). 


The meaning of that is that the man who holds the real authority, 
and is to be feared, is the executive officer, not the nominal chief, 
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It is a very shrewd proverb, and applicable to all countries and all 
services; yet I do not know any close parallel to it in any other 
language. 

The monkey is a favourite in Gombo proverbs. In the West 
Indies and Louisiana he is always called ‘macaque,’ but in Mauritius 
he is called by his pet name ‘ Zaco,’ that is, Jacko or Jocko. 


Zaco napas guette so laquée; li guette pour son camarade; Fr., ‘Le singe ne 
regarde pas sa queue; il regarde celle de son voisin’ (The monkey does not watch 
ra his own tail, but his neighbour’s. We see others’ faults, but not our own). 
Vous napas va montré vié Zaco fere grimaces; Fr., ‘ Vous ne montrerez pas 4 
un vieux singe 4 faire des grimaces’ (You cannot teach an old monkey to make 
faces. Don’t teach your grandmother to suck eggs). 



















The proverbs of Mauritius differ from all other Gombo proverbs 
in a peculiar quality not easily expressed. They are more involved, 
more indirect in their allusion—very subtle, indeed, sometimes—and 
they often have a curious turn of sentiment. 

When a young man pays unwelcome attentions to a Mauritian 
girl, she dismisses him with— 


Napas vous liliane darzent qui a monté lahaut mo tonelle; Fr., ‘Ce n’est pas 
votre liliane d’argent qui montera sur ma tonnelle’ (It is not your silver creeper 
that will climb over my summer-house). 


The allusion to the lovely tropical plant that makes a romantic 
bower of the humblest home in the Mauritius is very vivid to anyone 
who knows that country. 

When a mother feels uneasy about her daughter’s frequent gad- 
dings, she warns her— 


Mari napas trouvé dans vetivere; Fr., ‘Un mari ne se trouve pas dans le 
vétiver’ (You won’t find a husband in the vetiver). 


The belt of perfumed grass— Vetiveria odorata—planted round the 
cane fields, is the favourite resort of lovers. 

On the other hand, if a young man is missing from his home, or 
absent from his usual haunts, without manifest cause, his companions 
say, with a knowing roll of the eyes— 














Li lagasse zoz0s paliaca; Fr., ‘11 chasse les oiseaux paliaca’ (He’s hunting 
paliaca birds). 





‘Paliaca’ is, I believe, a Hindustani word. It is commonly used in 
Mauritius for the bright red or yellow handkerchief worn on the head 
by the young negro women ; and the proverb, therefore, means ‘ He is 
running after the girls.’ 

In North Carolina the universally understood equivalent of this is, 
‘He is gone bear-hunting,’ which is not nearly so romantic as the 
Gombo version. 


Here is a thoroughly characteristic Mauritius proverb :— 
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Lalangue napas lézos; Fr., ‘La langue n’a pas d’os’ (The tongue has no 
bones). 







It is equivalent to the English proverb ‘Promises are like pie- 
crust, made to be broken,’ and it is often used by the darkies as 
an excuse when reproached with having failed to keep their word. 
Some of the proverbs of Trinidad are quaintly philosophical. 







Ous péncor travesser laivier—pas jirer maman céiman; Fr., ‘Vous n’avez pas 
encore traversé la riviére—ne jurez (maudissez) pas la maman du caiman’ (You 
are not yet across the river—don’t curse the alligator’s mother) ; 










in other words, don’t speak ill of the friends of those who have 
the power to injure you, or don’t arouse your enemy until you areout - 
of his reach. 








N’homme mort, zhebes ka lever douvant lapéte li; Fr., ‘Quand un homme est 
mort, l’herbe s’éléve devant sa porte’ (When a man is dead, the grass springs up 
before his door). 







There is a deeper note in this than might be expected from the 
negro’s careless temperament ; but, in fact, this tinge of melancholy 
runs through many of the proverbs of Trinidad, and is as distinctive 
of them as the romantic turn is of.those of Mauritius. 

Here is one, for instance, that contains quite a fine thought :— 







Dents pas ka pété déi; Fr., ‘Les dents ne portent pas deuil’ (The teeth do 
not wear mourning). 









One may laugh with sorrow at the heart, alluding to the white 
teeth of the coloured people, which they show when they laugh. 
Here is another rather curious one :— 











Faut péotioles mort pou moune pé vivre; Fr., ‘Tl faut que les paroles meurent 
afin que le monde puisse vivre’ (Words must die that people may live). 





It is a sarcasm on gossip, as much as to say, ‘ People will be talk- 
ing ; they would die if they couldn’t talk: what does it matter what 
they say?’ 

One of the oddest Gombo proverbs I have met with belongs to 
Louisiana, and is remarkable for containing a familiar word in a very 
unexpected sense— 









Faut pas marré tayau avec saucisse; Fr., ‘Il ne faut pas attacher le chien 
avec des saucisses’ (You must not tie up a dog with a string of sausages). 











The meaning is obvious: do not place irresistible temptation in 
even the most faithful servant’s way ; do not expect too much of human 
nature. But the most interesting thing in the proverb, which is 
good in itself, is the use of the word ‘tayau’ fordog. ‘Tayau’ is 
our English ‘Tally ho!’ as caught by nigger ears and pronounced by 
nigger lips. Both words have come down from the Old French 
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‘Taiaut !’ the cry of the huntsman to his hounds, just as we have 
derived most of our hunting terms from our Norman invaders; but 
how the cry came to be used by the darkies for the hound itself is 
very difficult to explain. 

These specimens of Gombo wisdom are taken literally at random 
from those in everyday use. There are hundreds ‘of others just as 
curious and just as witty; but it would be tiresome to multiply them 
in an article like this. I will add but one more— 


Péler pas riméde; Fr,, ‘ Parler n'est pas un reméde’ (Talk is no remedy), 


This cogent proverb belongs to Trinidad, where it is one of the 
commonest phrases ; but it might belong nearer home. 


It recalls irresistibly John Bright’s famous dictum on the Irish 
question, ‘ Force is no remedy ;’ and it might well be taken to heart 
by a certain class of politicians who are still discussing that question 
without apparently getting much ‘ furrerder.,’ 


EpDWARD WAKEFIELD. 











IMMIGRATION TROUBLES OF 
THE UNITED STATES 





THE history of immigration into the United States prior to the year 
1820 (when the first record of aliens arriving was kept) is but little 
known. In a certain sense it may be said to have been synonymous 
with the history of the nation itself; but however that may be, it 
must be evident to all unprejudiced minds that the motives which 
induced those early immigrants, the Pilgrim Fathers, to leave their 
native land and settle in the New World, were very different from 
the motives which actuate the greater number of those who are 
flocking into the United States at the present day. From the time of 
the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers down to the close of the War of 
Independence, emigrants who left the land of their birth to seek new 
homes in America were regarded rather as colonists than as immigrants ; 
and the period covered from the first settlement of the Pilgrims down 
to the year of the inauguration of the first President of the United 
States, may not unfitly be regarded as the period of colonisation. 
Since that time the rapid growth of the population, though, of 
course, due to a considerable extent to natural causes, has been 
largely accelerated by immigration. In the year 1820 the collectors 
of customs at seaports were first compelled to keep a record of aliens 
arriving by vessels from foreign countries; but no record of overland 
immigration was kept until the year 1840, It would seem (so far 
as can be gathered from the imperfect returns) that the immigration 
which took place between 1820 and 1840 was comparatively small. 
From the year 1840 dates the first steady increase. In 1846, con- 
sequent upon a combination of circumstances—chief among which 
must be reckoned the disastrous potato-famine in Ireland and the 
bad times in Germany—there was a marked increase of immigration. 
In 1847 the number of aliens arriving was greater still, and from that 
year onwards immigration increased by leaps and bounds until 1854, 
when it reached to nearly 500,000, It then decreased somewhat 
until the breaking out of the American Civil War, and when that was 
over it increased again, not steadily, but in a fluctuating and fitful 
manner, From 1863 to 1873 was the largest increase; from 1874 
to 1879 there was a considerable decrease. The ten years closing 
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the 3lst of December, 1890, show a marked increase. Immigration 
into the United States appears to come in tidal waves. It has its 
flood and its ebb; but each decade, with the exception of the war 
period, shows that the new flood is higher than its predecessor. 
Immigration is chiefly from Germany, Ireland, Great Britain, and 
Italy ; but during the last few years immigration from Ireland has 
decreased one-third from the previous years, while German immigra- 
tion has correspondingly increased. Italian immigration has also 
largely increased during the last fifteen years. In 1873 the arrival 
of Italians at the port of New York was 6,859; in 1888 it was 
43,927. 

The magnitude of this influx of alien immigrants is best shown 
by the following statistics, which have been compiled from the reports 
issued by the late Board of Commissioners of Emigration of the 
State of New York. These reports extend from the 5th of May, 
1847, to the 18th of April, 1890, on which date the business of the 
State Board was transferred to the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington, and the office is now a Federal one. Through the courtesy 
of Her Majesty’s Consul General at New York I have also been able 
to procure the report of the Superintendent of Immigration from 
the 19th of April, 1890, to the 31st of December, 1890, so as to carry 
the statistics on to the end of the year, and to bring them as much 
as possible up to date. These statistics, which are beyond doubt 
eorrect, show that the total number of immigrant aliens who have 
arrived at the port of New York from the 5th of May, 1847, until the 
3lst of December, 1890 (inclusive), was 10,050,936. Of these, 
3,502,352 were from Germany; 2,579,659 from Ireland; 1,571,641 
from Great Britain; 376,286 from Italy; and 2,020,998 from all 
other countries. It should be noted that at least two-thirds of the 
whole number of alien immigrants who come to the United States 
from other countries arrive at the port of New York. 

This large influx has arisen from a variety of causes which are 
interesting to analyse. One cause undoubtedly is steamship solicita- 
tion. The agents of the steamship companies operate through 
sub-agents and solicitors, and a regular ‘ brokerage’ business has 
gradually been established. Some of the steam-ship companies have 
as many as 2,000 agents in Europe, and their sub-agents and solicitors 
are to be found in every district on the Continent. These sub-agents 
receive liberal commissions, varying from fifty cents to $2, for 
each emigrant passenger obtained. Their business is not to sell 
tickets to passengers who have determined to come of their own 
accord, but to create emigrant passengers by solicitation and induce- 
ment. These agents picture in the most glowing terms to the poor 
peasants of Europe the future which awaits them in the New World, 
and the struggling unfortunates, goaded on by the desperation of their 
‘mecessities, and induced to believe that there is an Eldorado await- 
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ing them beyond the seas, become involuntary emigrants, and in 
most instances, from the American point of view, they prove undesir- 
able citizens. On the strength of the false representations made to 
them by these unscrupulous agents, they are induced to sell out of 
their little homes, and expend a life’s savings in the purchase of 
passage money to America. Oftentimes they will sell their donkey 
or goat, and all that they have, or even borrow money for the passage 
at a ruinous rate. The agent will advance the tickets, taking a 
mortgage for the payment of whatever property is of value; in some 
cases the money is refunded, in others the agent becomes the owner 
of the property by foreclosure, and the poor peasants in a few months 
find themselves and their families in a strange land, without money, 
friends, or employment. They are taken in charge on landing by a 
padrone or ‘ labour boss,’ who herds them together in a tenement house, 
and hires them out at wages he dictates, and which he shares with 
his victims. It appears from the evidence given before the Select 
Committee of the Senate and House of Representatives recently 
appointed to inquire into immigration, that hundreds of immigrants 
are every month imported into the United States in this manner. 
One combination of agents in Austria secured the emigration of 
5,790 persons to America in one year, and another combination in 
Galicia induced 12,406 emigrants to emigrate to the United States 
within the period of fourteen months. Thus was the intent of the 
contract labour law—to which I shall have occasion to refer more 
fully later on—violated, and the Act practically rendered useless. 
Similar agents to those employed by the steamship companies are 
also made use of by employers of labour and others who are interested 
in importing large bodies of men to avoid the contract law. 

Another method of evading the contract law, and one of the most 
potent influences in drawing large numbers of immigrants to the 
United States, is the systematic advertising for labourers through 
employment agencies in the British and European newspapers. From 
the evidence given before the Select Committee investigating at 
Boston, it appeared that the Freestone Cutters Association of New 
England had advertised in the English and Scotch papers for 
journeymen, agreeing to pay 50 cents per hour for work. The 
applicants were directed to call upon the agents signing the ad- 
vertisement in London. These agents made no contract with the 
men, but they came to New England on the representation that 
employment should be found. As the freestone cutters in England 
receive only 20 cents, or about 10d., an hour, the prospect of such 
largely increased wages naturally induced many of them to go over 
to America. The evidence given before a similar investigation at 
Chicago also showed that the Boss Carpenters Association in that 
city was importimg carpenters in the same way. Many similar 
instances might be quoted, but these two will suffice. ‘When differ- 
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ences arise between employers and men in employment,’ say the 
Immigration Committee in their report, ‘where good wages are paid, 
advertisement abroad has become of common occurrence; the work- 
men here are thereby brought to terms, or the market becomes 
overflooded with labourers and wages are reduced.’ 

Again, it would seem that the fierce competition which rages 
among the steamship lines and the railroads largely affects American 
immigration. In 1888 a war of rates broke out among them, so that 
in that year an immigrant could travel from Liverpool to Chicago 
for $10, or about 2/. 2s.in English money. This low rate offers 
exceptional facilities to foreign Governments, poor-law guardians, 
and charitable societies to rid themselves of the burden of persons 
unable to support themselves and their families, by purchasing for 
them tickets, and shipping them off to America. The chief offender 
in this respect appears to have been the British Government. 
According to a memorandum issued by the English Local Govern- 
ment Board in September 1886, the poor-law guardians have always 
had the right, since the Poor-Law Act of 1834 was passed, to use 
money from the rates for the purpose of assisting paupers to emigrate. 
They can even assist poor persons who have not come on the rates, 
except ‘that no orphans or deserted children can be deported unless 
they have actually come on the rates.’ Ina report of the English 
Local Government Board of 1886, it is stated that from 1851 to 1886 
the number of persons thus assisted was 40,154, and the total amount 
of money spent was 152,9021. 

In Ireland, as early as 1849, poor-law guardians were authorised 
to borrow money for the purpose of assisting emigration. By the 
Land Act of 1881 the Land Commission was authorised to advance 
to poor-law guardians money to assist emigration, especially of 
families from the poorer and more thickly populated districts of 
Ireland. The amount was not to exceed 200,000/., and not more 
than one-third was to be spent in any one year. By the Arrears of 
Rent Act, 1882, the Commissioner of Public Works was allowed to 
make grants in aid of emigration in certain districts where the 
Union could not make adequate provision. The money was to come 
from the Irish Church Temporalities Fund, and was not to exceed 
100,000/. By the Tramways Act of the following year (1883), the 
amount was raised to 200,000/. In 1887 the Local Government 
Board at Dublin reported there was still an unexpended balance of 
23,000/. which could be devoted to this purpose, and that emigrants 
had been selected. 

The United States Government protested against this wholesale 
importation of paupers; and instructions were sent out by the 
English Local Government Board that in future only those should 
be selected who could show by letters that they had friends in 
America who would be willing to assist them when they landed. In 
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1887 the British Minister in Washington was directed to make 
inquiry as to this of the State Department. Mr. Bayard,! in reply, 
said :— 

The mere fact of poverty has never been regarded as an objection to an immi- 
grant. . . . But persons whose only escape from becoming and remaining a charge 
on the community is the expected, but entirely contingent, voluntary help and 
support of friends, are not a desirable accession to our population, and their expor- 
tation hither by a foreign government, in order to get rid of the burden of their 
support, could scarcely be regarded as a friendly act, or in harmony with existing 
laws. 


Nevertheless, the emigrants were sent forward all the same, the 
laws then existing in the United States having been found inadequate . 
to prevent ‘ assisted’ emigrants from landing. 

In addition to this artificial stimulus of American immigration 
on the part of the British Government, various charitable societies 
in Europe and the United Kingdom have assisted persons to emigrate 
to the United States. The so-called ‘Tuke Committee —rendered 
famous by an article by Mr. J. W. Tuke on ‘State Aid to Emigrants,’ 
which appeared in this Review for February 1885—assisted over 
8,000 persons to emigrate from Ireland from 1882 to 1885. The 
Prisoners’ Aid Society also assists: convicts to emigrate; and, to 
quote from the Times of the 31st of January, 1889, ‘ probably the 
United States receives its full quota of the persons so aided.’ The 
Central Emigration Society has largely assisted in the emigration of 
pauper children and children in reformatories and industrial schools, 
since the restrictions placed on such emigration by the Local 
Government Board were removed in 1889. The Jewish Board of 
Guardians established in London assisted during the five years 
1882-86 8,429 poor Jews—mostly Russians—to go to America. 
Here, again, Great Britain appears to be the most active in emi- 
grating her surplus population to America; but froni the United 
States Consular Reports it appears that Switzerland, Sweden, and 
Germany also contribute their share—the last two especially with 
regard to that most undesirable class of immigrants, liberated crimi- 
nals and discharged convicts. There exists in Munich a society 
with several branches, especially formed for the purpose of enabling 
discharged convicts to begin life over again in some far-off land— 
and the land almost invariably selected is the United States. 

One other cause which affects the influx of aliens into the 
United States is undoubtedly Canadian immigration. By that I 
mean the immigration coming into the United States over the 
Canadian border. It is estimated by the Select Committee already 
referred to that, during the last six months of 1890, over 50,000 
European immigrants landed in Canada and reached the United 
States—coming by this circuitous route to avoid inspection. It 

1 Foreign Relations, 1887, p. 320. 
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appears to be practically impossible for the United States Govern- 
ment to place a sufficient number of inspectors on the border to 
effectually check this class of immigrants; but measures have quite 
recently been taken by the Treasury Department to place inspectors 
at Port Huron and Detroit, and to maintain an increased police 
patrol along the border. In connection with the matter of Canadian 
immigration, another point to be noted is that large numbers of 
Canadians—subjects of the Queen—come into the United States for 
work, wages being 40 per cent. higher in the United States than in 
the Canadian provinces. Several hundreds of these people cross over 
the border from Windsor to Detroit every morning, and find employ- 
ment in the stores, seed houses, street railroads, and so forth, re- 
turning to their homes every evening. Canada is, in fact, a sort of 
cheap dormitory for them—a refuge where they may avoid taxation 
and the duties of citizenship to which the American workmen are 
subject. Nor do these birds of passage come from Canada alone. 
Mr. Edmund Stevenson, for many years one of the Emigrant Com- 
missioners of New York, said, in regard to transient immigration : 


My experience in Castle Garden is that hundreds and thousands of skilled 
mechanics—stone-cutters, stone-masons, glass-blowers, locomotive engineers—come 
regularly to this country every spring, year after year, and stay here until about 
November, They pay no taxes for our schools, they perform no jury duty, nor are 
they liable to; they do not perform any of the duties of citizenship, except the 
protection they get from the city or the state wherever they reside. During alk 
the working season, they are sending their money back home to their wives, their 
children, and their parents, and at the end of the working season they pack their 
grip sacks and go back to Europe, spend the winter, and the next year come back 
here again, and repeat the same thing over and over again. They come into direct 
competition with American labour; they drive out American labour by their 
coming here, skilled workmen that they are, and they generally work under the 
price of American labour. But they earn much more money here, and they can 
afford to go back there and livefor a few months until the working season, and 
then come back here. I regard that as infinitely worse than contract labour. 


The undesirable results which flow from this wholesale invasion 
of alien immigrants can easily be imagined, and they have manifested 
themselves not only in the trades and districts chiefly affected, 
but throughout the United States. The effect of immigration on 
American labour is especially marked. In the United States, as in 
Great Britain, and indeed in all the great manufacturing centres 
throughout the habitable globe, the improvements in machinery 
which have taken place of late years have revolutionised nearly all 
the trades, so that, what a few years ago might be termed skilled 
labour, is now unskilled labour. As was shown by the report of the 
Ford investigation of 1888, the pauper and lower classes of Europe 
have crowded into the American factories to such an extent, that in 
many of the large industries—notably the cigar-trade, the tailoring 
trade, and the shirt manufacturing trade, what was fifteen years ago 
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90 per cent. American and 10 per cent. foreign, is now 90 per cent. 
foreign and 10 per cent. American, The same may be said of the 
mining interest. Fifteen years ago the cigar-makers in New York 
were earning $18 per week. On differences arising between the 
employers and the employed, foreigners were imported to take the 
place of American workmen, and the wages were reduced. In con- 
sequence of this foreign importation, cigar-makers’ wages have 
declined to an average of $8 per week at the present time. In fact 
the tendency of alien immigration is constantly to lower the standard 
of wages which the American labourer has hitherto enjoyed. The 
only persons opposed to restricting it are the great manufacturers 
and contractors, whose interest it is to keep the price of labour at 
‘its lowest level. ‘Unrestricted immigration is the degradation of 
American labour.’ So writes Commissioner Stephenson in his argu- 
ment before the Immigration Committee, and his opinion is heartily 
endorsed by the Committee itself, who in their report say :— 


These people displace American workmen. . . . In a large measure, well-paid 
labour is the influence that has given to our people their unexampled prosperity 
and their average high standard as citizens, It is a crime to rob them of so 
elevating a force. 


But the economic aspect is not the only one affected by this evil. 
‘The political aspect is none the less serious. One result of indis- 
criminate immigration is plainly shown in the riots which have taken 
place in New York and other States during the last twenty-five years, 
and in the recent outbreaks of Anarchists, Nihilists, and Socialists in 
the city of Chicago and other places. In 1863, in the city of New 
York, when the famous draft riots took place, no American dared to 
display the flag of his country without running the risk of having 
his house burned and destroyed. The recent riots and lynchings 
at New Orleans are another illustration of my meaning. These 
classes of foreigners, who were anarchists and agitators in their own 
country, come to America and endeavour to use the liberty they 
enjoy in the ‘ land of the free’ for the purpose of revolution. With 
them liberty quickly degenerates into licence. They are dis- 
appointed ; for upon arrival they do not find America to be the 
Eldorado they were led to expect, disappointment leads to discontent, 
and in a short time they drift into the discontented class, and 
become enemies of the Government. 

Another danger is the short period of time in which immigrants 
may become eligible for citizenship and be then invested with 
political power. In several States the immigrant is admitted to 
citizenship only on one year’s residence, and while he may still be to 
a great extent ignorant of the laws, language, and customs. The 
rights of citizenship thus conferred without test of fitness are easily 
abused, and there can be no doubt that in this system lurk the 
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elements of a very grave political danger. In America, as elsewhere, 
politicians are prone to yield to their prejudices without sufficiently 
regarding the interests of the people at large. The German vote in 
many localities controls the action of political leaders on the Liquor 
question. The Irish vote favours, and largely influences the policy 
of antagonism to Great Britain. ‘Shall we,’ asks a witness before the 
Immigration Committee, ‘continue this, or is it not about time to 
call a halt? Is not the admission of this mass of foreigners to 
political power plainly seen in the effort to win the foreign vote, more 
especially so the Irish and German ?’ 

There also remain to be considered the social effects of this in- 
creasing immigration—the way in which it adds to the burden of 
pauperism, vice, and crime. I have already alluded to the action of 
foreign governments, poor-law guardians, and charitable and philan- 
thropic organisations in deporting to America the destitute, the 
worthless, and the criminal. The following statistics will supply 
evidence of the abnormal representation of the foreign poor in the 
almshouses and penitentiaries of the United States. Many other 
similar statistics might be given. 


Pér cent, 
In Massachusetts, in 1885, the proportion of —e in popu-) 97.1 
lation was . 
Proportion of foreign-born in population fourteen years of age, and 1 340 
over . . . . j 
Proportion of foevign-born tantng convicts . - 406 


” ” ” ” 
” ” ” ” paupers . 


prisoners , - 368 
. 44-0 


That is, taking the population of fourteen years of age and over. If 
we take the whole population of Massachusetts, the proportion is 
greater still, 


Per cent. 
Of the whole population in Massachusetts, there were of foreign) 47°3 
parentage = ° ‘ ° ° ) 
Convicts of foreign parentage ° ° ° . - 511 
Prisoners of foreign parentage . e . : - 603 


But it is in the statistics of pauperism and poor relief that we 
find the most accentuated indication of the presence of the immi- 
grant in the United States. The Secretary of State of New York 
reported in 1887 that there were in country poor-houses 9,288 foreign- 
born paupers, 9,172 native paupers; and in city poor-houses there 
were 34,167 foreign-born, and 18,001 native paupers. These figures 
need no comment; they speak for themselves, and they abundantly 
justify the action which the Senate, the House of Representatives, 
and the United States Government have thought fit to take in this 
matter—in seeking to adopt a permanent policy by which these evils 
may be avoided. 

How keenly alive American statesmen are to the evils which 
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result from unrestricted foreign immigration is shown by a perusal 
of the Acts which have been passed upon this subject. The prin- 
cipal Acts regulating and restricting American immigration are three 
in number :—The ‘ Act to regulate Immigration,’ approved by Con- 
gress in 1882; the ‘ Contract Labour Law’ of 1885; and the recent 
Act ‘to amend the various Acts relative to immigration and the 
importation of aliens under contract or agreement to perform labour,’ 
which was approved by Congress on the 3rd of March of this year 
(1891), and which came into force on the Ist of April last. I do not 
include in this category the various Acts which have been passed 
regulating the immigration of Chinese labourers, These laws have 
been the subject of investigation on the part of a special sub-com- © 
mittee, and the testimony relating thereto is now being compiled. 
A brief analysis of the three principal Acts of 1882, 1885, and 1891 
may not be out of place at the present time. 

Prior to the Act of 1882 the necessary protection afforded to the 
various cities and counties in the States against the importation of 
foreign paupers and criminals was carried out by State Boards 
charged with the local affairs of immigration in the ports within the 
said State. Such a body was the late Board of Commissioners of 
Emigration of the State of New York. This Board, in common with 
other State commissioners, was recognised by the Act of 1882, and a 
contract was entered into with it and the Secretary of the Treasury. 
This arrangement, however, did not work satisfactorily. It was 
attended with much friction, and the administration was uncertain ; 
so in April last the business was transferred from the State Board 
to the Treasury Department at Washington, and the office is now a 
Federal one. 

The main provisions of the Act of 1882 are as follows. Section 1 
provides for the levying of a duty of fifty cents on all alien pas- 
sengers arriving at any port in the United States. The money thus 
collected goes to form the Immigrant Fund, which is used for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses of carrying out the Act, and for 
the care of immigrants who arrive at the ports in sickness or distress. 
By Section 2 the Secretary of the Treasury is charged with the 
general supervision of immigration business. He is empowered to 
enter into contracts with such State commissioners or boards as may be 
designated by the Governor of any State to take charge of the local 
immigration of the ports within the said States. It authorises the 
State commissioners to appoint persons to go on board the ships when 
they arrive at the ports, and if ‘on such examination there shall be 
found among such passengers any convict, lunatic, idiot, or any per- 
son unable to take care of himself or herself without becoming a 
public charge, they shall report the same in writing to the collector 
of such port, and such persons shall not be permitted to land.’ Sec- 
tion 3 gives the Secretary of the Treasury wide discretion as to the 
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regulations which he may deem fit to issue from time to time. 
Section 4 enacts that ‘ All foreign convicts, except those convicted of 
political offences, upon arrival shall be sent back to the nations to 
which they belong.’ Lastly—and this is most important—the ex- 
pense of the return of such persons as are not permitted to land 
shall be borne by the owners of the vessels in which they came. 

The Alien Contract Labour Law of 1885 was practically formu- 
lated by the Knights of Labour. By Section 1 it is made unlawful 
for any person, company, &c., to prepay the transportation, or in any 
way assist the importation of aliens under contract to perform labour 
made previous to the importation. Section 2 declares that all such 
contracts shall be void in the United States. Section 3 imposes a 
penalty of a thousand dollars for each violation of Section 1. Sec- 
tion 4 declares that any master of a vessel, knowingly bringing any 
such labourers into the United States, is guilty of a misdemeanour, 
and will be fined five hundred dollars for each labourer, or six months’ 
imprisonment, or both. Section 5 makes certain exceptions to the 
excluded classes in the case of skilled workmen engaged to carry out 
a new industry not already established in the United States, and so 
forth. In 1885 further sections were added to this Act, providing 
for the examination of ships; for the non-landing of prohibited per- 
sons; for the return of such persons by boards designated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury ; and for compelling the expense of the 
return of such persons to be borne by the owners of the vessels 
which brought them to America, the owners and masters of vessels 
refusing to pay such expenses not being allowed to land at, or clear 
from, any port in the United States. 

Since these Acts were passed, public opinion has been rapidly 
growing more stringent on this subject, and the existing laws having, 
from a variety of causes, proved inadequate to meet this evil, Con- 
gress has this year (1891) passed a drastic measure, greatly enlarging 
the prohibited classes of immigrants. This law is the legislative 
outcome of a prolonged agitation, and has been passed in compliance 
with the clearly expressed demand of the American people. In 1890 
one or more of the political parties in no less than twenty-three of 
the States demanded additional regulation of immigration, and all 
the great organised labour societies have made similar requests. 

The new Act may briefly be analysed as follows: Section 1 
specifies the classes of aliens henceforth to be excluded from admis- 
sion to the United States, viz., ‘ All idiots, insane persons, paupers, 
or persons likely to become a public charge, persons suffering from a 
loathsome or a dangerous contagious disease, persons who have been 
convicted of felony or other infamous crime or misdemeanour invol- 
ving moral turpitude, polygamists, and also any persons whose ticket 
or passage is paid for with the money of another, or who is assisted 
by others to come,’ unless it is satisfactorily shown on inquiry that 
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such person does not belong to one of the foregoing excluded classes, 
or to the class of contract labourers excluded by the Act of 1885. As 
in the Act of 1882, the exclusion of persons convicted of political 
offences is carefully guarded against. Section 2 provides for the 

more vigorous enforcement of the Act of 1885. Sections 3 and 4 

declare that immigrants coming to the United States through the 

solicitation of advertising agents in Europe shall be treated as 

violators of the law, and steamship companies are prohibited from 

encouraging such immigration. Section 5 specifies ministers of 
religion, persons belonging to a recognised profession, and professors 

of colleges and seminaries, as persons not to be excluded under the 

Act of 1885. Section 6 provides penalties of fine and imprisonment . 
up to athousand dollars, or a year’s imprisonment, or both, for viola- 

tion of the Act. Section 7 establishes the office of superintendent of 
immigration under the Treasury Department. The remaining sec- 

tions of the Act may be summarised as follows. (a) That the names 

and nationalities of immigrants shall be reported on arrival, and that 

they shall be promptly inspected by authorised agents empowered to 

decide upon their right to land. (6) Provision is made for the 

better inspection of the Canadian, British Columbian, and Mexican 

borders. (c) That State and municipal authorities may exercise 

such jurisdiction over immigrant stations as may be necessary for the 

public peace. (d) That all immigrants who come in violation of the 

law shall be immediately sent back to the ships that brought them 

to the port, or, if that be impracticable, they may be returned at any 

time within a year after their arrival. Any alien who may become a 

public charge within a year from his arrival shall be sent back to 

the country frora which he came. (e) That the Federal Courts 

shall have fu'l jurisdiction in all cases arising under this Act. 

Such are the main outlines of the new Act. Time alone will show 
whether it will work in a satisfactory manner, or whether fresh legis- 
lation will again be required, Already signs are not wanting to show 
that, stringent as aie its provisions and drastic as are its regulations, 
a certain section of American opinion is beginning to demand some- 
thing more stringent and more drastic still. Nine days after the 
new Act came into operation, the Union League Club of New York, 

_at a special meeting on the 9th of April last, unanimously passed 
the following resolution :— 

Resolved, that we call upon the General Government and upon the several 
States to use every lawful means in their possession to prevent the importation of 
criminals and paupers ; and we call upon the courts to rigidly administer the laws 
of naturalisation, resisting the importunities of political parties to cloak improper 
persons with the rights of citizenship; and resolved, that we call upon the press 
and the public to agitate and discuss the subject of the importation of criminals 


and paupers, to the end that, if the present laws be not sufficient to save the 


country from peril, others may be enacted which shall be effectual. 
(Signed) B. HryspaLe, Chairman. 
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Now the members of the Union League Club are admittedly 
among the leading men in New} York in point of wealth, education, 
conservatism, and patriotic motives. They are republican in politics, 
and upon those rare occasions when the Club declares its sentiments 
en public questions it may be said to represent the best public 
opinion. Yet, within nine days of the new Act coming into opera- 
tion, we have the spectacle of a body of intelligent and patriotic men, 
representing the fine flower of American opinion, contemplating the 
possibility of further legislation still, in order to prevent their country 
from being flooded with pauperism, vice, and crime. And what 
makes this matter even more remarkable, is the fact that there is 
no danger to be apprehended in the United States from over-popula- 
tion. 

The time is far in the future (say the Immigration Committee in their report) 
when we will suffer from an overcrowded population. The territory of the United 
States will support seven times our present inhabitants. It will be fifty years 
before statesmen need apprehend a burden from the influx of desirable aliens, but 
the time now is, and always will be, when the undesirable should be prohibited a 
landing in our country. 


In conclusion, I would ask has England ‘no lesson to learn from 
the example of America? Is there a single argument employed by 
American statesmen in favour of the restriction of undesirable immigra- 
tion into their country which might not be applied with seven-fold 
force against unrestricted immigration into our own? If a country 


of such enormous resources as the United States finds such drastic 
measures to be necessary, surely some moderate and judicious regula- 
tions are necessary in our own densely populated little island, where 
the struggle for existence is every day becoming keener than it ever 
was before. It would be out of place for me in this paper to discuss 
the question of undesirable immigration into the United Kingdom, 
but this much may at least be said. That, inasmuch as, next to the 
United States, our own country is probably the greatest sufferer in 
respect to the immigration of the destitute and worthless, the action 
of the new law recently passed through Congress cannot fail to 
intensify the evil here by practically closing the Atlantic ports 
against it. In view of recent events—more especially do I allude 
to the threatened influx from Eastern Europe—it is obvious that 
before long it will be necessary for England to adopt some such 
measures as those already passed by the United States. There are 
signs all around us that this immigration question is rapidly coming 
toa head. Something will have to be done in self-defence. Ata 
time when this country is being convulsed with conflicts of labour 
against capital, at a time when thousands of our English working- 
classes are looking in vain for work, at a time when the condition of 
the ‘submerged tenth’ is engaging the active attention of our 
philanthropists, and the columns of the press teem with appeals for 
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the aid of our suffering poor, the prospect of a wholesale addition to 
the ranks of our unemployed is calculated to awaken feelings of the 
utmost dismay among all those who have the welfare of our people 
at heart. 

The intent of our immigration laws (say the United States Committee) is not 
to restrict immigration, but to sift it; to separate the desirable from the un- 
desirable immigrants, and to permit only those to land on our shores who have 
certain physical and moral qualities. 


How long will it be before England adopts similar common-sense 
rules ? 
W. H. WILKINS, 
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ZTHE WILD WOMEN 
AS SOCIAL INSURGENTS 


We must change our ideals. The Desdemonas and Dorotheas, the 
Enids and Imogens, are all wrong. Milton’s Eve is an anachronism ; 
so is the Lady ; so is Una; so are Christabel and Genevieve. Such 
women as Panthea and Alcestis, Cornelia and Lucretia, are as much out 
of date as the chiton and the peplum, the bride’s hair parted with 
- @ spear, or the worth of a woman reckoned by the flax she spun and 
the thread she wove, by the number of citizens she gave to the State, 
and the honour that reflected on her through the heroism of her- 
sons. All this is past and done with—effete, rgcoco, dead. For the- 
‘tacens et placens uxor ’ of old-time dreams we must acknowledge now 
as our Lady of Desire the masterful domina of real life—that loud 
and dictatorial person, insurgent and something more, who suffers no- 
one’s opinion to influence her mind, no venerable law hallowed by 
time, nor custom consecrated by experience, to control her actions. 
Mistress of herself, the Wild Woman asa social insurgent preaches the- 
‘ lesson of liberty’ broadened into lawlessness and licence. Uncon- 
sciously she exemplifies how beauty can degenerate into ugliness, and 
shows how the once fragrant flower, run to seed, is good for neither 
food nor crnament. 

Her ideal of life for herself is absolute personal independence- 
coupled with supreme power over men. She repudiates the doctrine- 
of individual conformity for the sake of the general good; holding 
the self-restraint involved as an act of slavishness of which no woman 
worth her salt would be guilty. She makes between the sexes no» 
distinctions, moral or esthetic, nor even personal; but holds that 
what is lawful to the one is permissible to the other. Why should the 
world have parcelled out qualities or habits into two different sections, 
leaving only a few common to both alike? Why, for instance, should: 
men have the fee-simple of courage, and women that of modesty? to- 
men be given the right of the initiative—to women only that of 
selection ? to men the freer indulgence of the senses—to women the 
chaster discipline of self-denial? The Wild Woman of modern life- 
asks why; and she answers the question in her own way. 

‘ Rien n’est sacré pour un sapeur.’ Nothing is forbidden to the Wild. 
Woman as a social insurgent ; for the one word that she cannot spell. 
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is, Fitness. Devoid of this sense of fitness, she does all manner of things 
which she thinks bestow on her the power, together with the privileges, 

of a man; not thinking that in obliterating the finer distinctions 

of sex she is obliterating the finer traits of civilisation, and that every 

step made towards identity of habits is a step downwards in refine- 

ment and delicacy—wherein lies the essential core of civilisation. She 

smokes after dinner with the men; in railway carriages ; in public 

rooms—when she is allowed. She thinks she is thereby vindicating her 

independence and honouring her emancipated womanhood. Heaven 

bless her! Down in the North-country villages, and elsewhere, she 

will find her prototypes calmly smoking their black cutty-pipes, with 

no sense of shame about them. Why should they not? These 

ancient dames with ‘ whiskin’ beards about their mou’s,’ withered and 

unsightly, worn out, and no longer women in desirableness or beauty— 

why should they not take to the habits of men? They do not dis- 

gust, because they no longer charm ; but even in these places you do 

not find the younger women with cutty-pipes between their lips. - 
Perhaps in the coal districts, where women. work like men and with 

men, and are dressed as men, you will see pipes as well as hear blas- 

phemies ; but that is surely not an admirable state of things, and one 

can hardly say that the pit-brow women, excellent persons and good 

workers as they are in their own way, are exactly the glasses in which 

our fine ladies find their loveliest fashions—the moulds wherein 

they would do well to run their own forms. And when, after dinner, 

our young married women and husbandless girls, despising the old 

distinctions and trampling under foot the time-honoured conventions 

of former generations, ‘light up’ with the men, they are simply as- 

similating themselves to this old Sally and that ancient Betty down 

in the dales and mountain hamlets; or to the stalwart cohort of pit- 

brow women for whom sex has no esthetic distinctions. We grant the 

difference of method. A superbly dressed young woman, bust, arms, 

and shoulders bare, and gleaming white and warm beneath the subdued 

light of a luxurious dinner-table—a beautiful young creature, painted, 

dyed, and powdered according to the mode—her lips red with wine and 

moist with liqueur—she is really different from mumping old Betty in 

unwomanly rags smoking at her black cutty-pipe by the cottage door 

on the bleak fell-side. In the one lies an appeal to the passions of 
men ; in the other is the death of all emotion. Nevertheless, the acts 
are the same, the circumstances which accompany them alone being 
different. 

Free-traders in all that relates to sex, the Wild Women allow men 
no monopoly in sports, in games, in responsibilities. Beginning by 
‘walking with the guns,’ they end by shooting with them; and some 
have made the moor a good training-ground for the jungle. As life 
is constituted, it is necessary to have butchers and sportsmen. The 

hunter’s instinct keeps down the wild beasts, and those who go after 
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big game do as much good to the world as those who slaughter 
home-bred beasts for the market. But in neither instance do we 
care to see a woman’s hand. It may be merely a sentiment, and 
ridiculous at that; still, sentiment has its influence, legitimate 
enough when not too widely extended; and we confess that the 
image of a ‘ butching’ woman, nursing her infant child with hands 
red with the blood of an ox she has just poleaxed or of a lamb whose 
throat she has this instant cut, is one of unmitigated horror and moral 
incongruity. Precisely as horrible, as incongruous, is the image of a 
well-bred sportswoman whose bullet has crashed along the spine of a 
leopardess, who has knocked over a rabbit or brought down a part- 
ridge. The one may be a hard-fisted woman of the people, who had 
no inherent sensitiveness to overcome—a woman born and bred among 
the shambles and accustomed to the whole thing from childhood. 
The other may be a dainty-featured aristocrat, whose later develop- 
ment belies her early training; but the result is the same in both 
cases—the possession of an absolutely unwomanly instinct, an abso- 
lutely unwomanly indifference to death and suffering ; which certain 
of the Wild Women of the present day cultivate as one of their pro- 
tests against the limitations of sex. The viragoes of all times have 
always had this same instinct, this same indifference. For nothing 
of all this is new in substance. What is new is the translation into 
the cultured classes of certain qualities and practices hitherto confined 
to the uncultured and—savages. 

This desire to assimilate their lives to those of men runs through 
the whole day’s work of the Wild Women. Not content with croquet 
and lawn tennis, the one of which affords ample opportunities for 
flirting—for the Wild Women are not always above that little pastime 
—and the other for exercise even more violent than is good for the 
average woman, they have taken to golf and cricket, where they 
are hindrances for the one part, and make themselves ‘ sights’ for the 
other. Men are not graceful when jumping, running, stooping, 
swinging their arms, and all the rest of it. They are fine, and givea 
sense of power that is perhaps more attractive than mere beauty; but, 
as schoolboys are not taught gymnastics after the manner of the 
young Greeks, to the rhythmic cadence of music, so that every move- 
ment may be rendered automatically graceful, they are often awkward 
enough when at play ;.and the harder the work the less there is of 
artistic beauty in the manner of it. But if men, with their narrower 
hips and broader shoulders, are less than classically lovely when they 
are putting out their physical powers, what are the women, whose 
broad hips give a wider step and less steady carriage in running, and 
whose arms, because of their narrower shoulders, do not lend them- 
selves to beautiful curves when they are making a swinging stroke at 
golf or batting and bowling at cricket? The prettiest woman in the 
world loses her beauty when at these violent exercises. Hot and 
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damp, mopping her flushed and streaming face with her handker- 
chief, she has lost that sense of repose, that delicate self-restraint, 
which belongs to the ideal woman. She is no longer dainty. She 
has thrown off her grace and abandoned all that makes her lovely for 
the uncomely roughness of pastimes wherein she cannot excel, and 
of which it was never intended she should be a partaker. 

We have not yet heard of women polo-players ; but that will come. 
In the absurd endeavour to be like men, these modern homasses 
will leave nothing untried; and polo-playing, tent-pegging, and 
tilting at the quintain are all sure to come in time. When weeds 
once begin to grow, no limits can be put to their extent unless they 
are stubbed up betimes. 

The Wild Women, in their character of social insurgents, are 
bound by none of the conventions which once regulated society. In 
them we see the odd social phenomenon of the voluntary descent of 
the higher to the lower forms of ways and works. ‘ Unladylike’ is a 
term that has ceased to be significant. Where ‘ unwomanly’ has 
died out we could scarcely expect this other to survive. The special 
must needs go with the generic; and we find it so with a vengeance! 
With other queer inversions the frantic desire of making money has 
invaded the whole class of Wild Woman; and it does not mitigate 
their desire that, as things are, they have enough for all reasonable 
wants. Women who, a few years ago, would not have shaken hands 
with a dressmaker, still less have sat down to table with her, now 
open shops and set up in business on their own account—not because 
they are poor, which would be an honourable and sufficing reason 
enough, but because they are restless, dissatisfied, insurgent, and 
like nothing so much as to shock established prejudices and make 
the folk stare. It is such a satire on their inheritance of class dis- 
tinction, on their superior education—perhaps very superior, stretch- 
ing out to academical proportions! It is just the kind of topsy- 
turvydom that pleases them. They, with their long descent, grand 
name, and right to a coat-of-arms which represents past ages of renown, 
—they to come down into the market-place, shouldering out the 
meaner fry, who must work to live—taking from the legitimate 
traders the pick of their custom, and making their way by dint of 
social standing and personal-influence—they to sell bonnets in place 
of buying them—to make money instead of spending it—what fun! 
What a grand idea it was to conceive, and grander still to execute! 
In this insurgent playing at shopkeeping by those who do not need to 
do so we see nothing grand nor beautiful, but much that is thought- 
less and mean. Born of restlessness and idleness, these spasmodic 
make-believes after serious work are simply pastimes to the Wild 
Women who undertake them. There is nothing really solid in them, 
no more than there was of philanthropy in the fashionable craze for 
slumming which broke out like a fever a winter or two ago. Shop- 
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‘keeping and slumming, and some other things too, are just the ex- 
pression of that restlessness which makes of the modern Wild Woman 
a second Io, driving her afield in search of strange pleasures and 
novel occupations, and leading her to drink of the muddiest waters 
so long as they are in new channels cut off from the old fountains. 
Nothing daunts this modern Io. No barriers restrain, no obstacles 
prevent. She appears on the public stage and executes dances which 
one would not like one’s daughter to see, still less perform. She 
herself knows no shame in showing her skill—and her legs. Why 
should she? What free and independent spirit, in these later days, 
is willing to be bound by those musty principles of modesty which 
did well enough for our stupid old great-grandmothers—but for us ? 
Other times, other manners; and womanly reticence is not of these 
last ! 

There is no reason why perfectly good and modest women should 
not be actresses. Rightly taken, acting is an art as noble as any other. 
But here, as elsewhere, are gradations and sections ; and just asa wide 
line is drawn between the cancan and the minuet, so is there between 
the things which a modest woman may do on the stage and those 
which she may not. Not long ago that line was notoriously over- 
stepped, and certain of our Wild Women pranced gaily from the safe 
precincts of the permissible into those wider regions of the more than 
doubtful, where, it is to be supposed, they enjoyed their questionable 
triumph—at least for the hour. 

The spirit of the day is both vagrant and self-advertising, both 
bold and restless, contemptuous of law and disregarding restraint. 
We do not suppose that women are intrinsically less virtuous than 
they were in the time of Hogarth’s ‘ Last Stake;’ but they are more 
dissatisfied, less occupied, and infinitely less modest. All those old 
similes about modest violets and chaste lilies, flowers blooming unseen, 
and roses that ‘ open their glowing bosoms’ but to one love only—all 
these are as rococo as the Elizabethan ruff or Queen Anne’s ‘laced 
head,’ Everyone who has a ‘ gift’ must make that gift public; and, 
so far from wrapping up talents in a napkin, pence are put out to 
interest, and the world is called on to admire the milling. The 
enormous amount of inferior work which is thrown on the market in 
all directions is one of the marvels of the time.. Everything is 
exhibited. If a young lady can draw so far correctly as to give her 
cow four legs and not five, she sends her sketches to some newspaper, or 
more boldly transfers them on to a plate or a pot, and exhibits them 
at some art refuge for the stage below mediocrity. It is heartbreaking 
when these inanities are sent by those poor young creatures who need 
the fortune they think they have in their ‘ gift.’ It is contemptible 
when they are sent by the rich, distracted with vanity and idleness 
together. The love of art for its own sake, of intellectual work for 
the intellectual pleasure it brings, knows nothing of this insatiate 
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vanity, this restless ambition to be classed among those who give to 
their work days where these others give hours. It is only the Wild 
Women who take these headers into artistic depths, where they flounder 
pitiably, neither dredging up unknown treasures, nor floating gaily 
in the sun on the crest of the wave. When we think of the length 
of time it has taken to create all masterpieces—and, indeed, all good 
work of any kind, not necessarily masterpieces—it is food for wonder 

to see the jaunty ease with which the scarce-educated in an art throw 

off their productions, which then they fling out to the public as one 

tosses crumbs to the sparrows. But the Wild Women are never 

thorough. As artists, as literati, as tradeswomen, as philanthropists, 

it is all a mere touch-and-go kind of thing with them. The roots, - 
which are first in importance in all growths, no matter what, are 

the last things they care to master. They would not be wild if 

they did. 

About these Wild Women is always an unpleasant suggestion of 
the adventuress. Whatever their natural place and lineage, they are 
of the same family as those hotel heroines who forget to lock the 
chamber door—those confiding innocents of ripe years, who contract 
imperfect marriages—those pretty country blossoms who begin life 
modestly and creditably, and go on to flaunting notoriety and disgrace. 
One feels that it is only the accident of birth which differences these 
from those, and determines a certain stability of class. It is John 
Bradshaw over again; but the ‘ grace’ is queerly bestowed. Asa rule, 
these women have no scruples about money. They are notorious 
for never having small change; they get into debt with a facility 
as amazing in its want of conscience as its want of foresight; and 
then they take to strange ways for redeeming their credit and saving 
themselves from public exposure. If the secret history of some 
account-books could be written startling revelations would be made. 
Every now and then, indeed, things come to light which it would have 
been better to keep hidden; for close association with shady ‘ pro- 
moters’ and confessed blacklegs is not conducive to the honour of 
womanhood—at least as this honour was. Under the new régime 
blots do not count for so much. Every now and then, one, a trifle 
more shameless than her sisters, flourishes out openly before the world 
as an adept in a doubtful business—say, in the art of laying odds 
judiciously and hedging wisely. She is to be seen standing on her tub 
shouting with the best ; and as little abashed by the unwomanliness 
of her ‘environment’ as are her more mischievous compeers on the 
political stump. She knows that money is to be made as well as lost 
in the ring, and she does not see why, because she is a woman, she 
may not pick out plums with the rest. 

Ifshe has money enough—she is sure to call it ‘ oof,’ so as to be 
in line with the verbal as well as the practical blackguardism of 
the day—she has a stud of her own, and enters into all the details 
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connected therewith with as much gusto as a village beldame enters 
into the life-events of her homely world. But while a foal is one of 
the most interesting things in life to one of these horsy Wild Women, 
a child is one of the least ; and what young mother, with all the hopes 
and fears, the fervent love, the brilliant dreams, which lie about the 
cradle of her first-born, comes near in importance to that brood mare 
of racing renown, with her long-legged foal trotting by her side? 
The Wild Woman is never a delightful creature, take her how one will ; 
but the horsy Wild Woman, full of stable slang and inverted in- 
stincts, can give points to the rest of her clan, and still be ahead of 
them all. 

Sometimes our Wild Women break out as adventurous travellers ; 
when they come home to write on what they have seen and done, 
books which have to be taken with salt by the spoonful, not only by 
the grain. Their bows are very large, and the string they draw 
preternaturally long. Experts contradict them, and the more ex- 
perienced smile and shake their heads. But their own partisans 
uphold them ; and that portion of the press where reason and manli- 
ness are suffocated by the sense of sex takes them as if they were so 
many problems of Euclid with Q.E.D. after ‘the end.’ How different 
these pseudo-heroines are from the quiet realities, such as Marianne 
North, to name no other, who did marvels of which they never boasted, 
contented with showing the unanswerable results! They ‘covered 
down,’ they did not paint in high lights and exaggerated colours the 
various perils through which they had passed. The Wild Woman of the 
immediate day reverses the system. Under her manipulation a steep 
ascent is a sheer precipice, a crack in the road is a crevasse, a practicable 
bit of crag-climbing is a service of peril where each step is planted in the 
shadow of death ; and hardships are encountered which exist only on 
paper and in the fertile imagination of the fair tourist. If, however, 
these hardships are real and not imaginary, the poor, wild vagrant 
returns broken and overstrained, and finds, when perhaps too late, 
that lovely woman may stoop to other folly besides that of listening 
to a dear loo’ed lad; and that, in her attempt to imitate, to rival, 
perhaps to surpass, man on his rightful ground she is not only destroy- 
ing her distinctive charm of womanhood, but is perhaps digging her 
own grave, to be filled too surely as well as prematurely. 

We are becoming a little surfeited with these Wild Women as 
globe-trotters and travellers. Their adventures, which for the most 
part are fictions based on a very small substratum of fact, have ceased 
to impress, partly because we have ceased to believe, and certainly 
ceased to respect. Que diable allait-il faire dans cette galére? Who 
wanted them to run all these risks, supposing them to be true? 
What good have they done by their days of starvation and nights of 
sleeplessness ? their perils by land and sea? their chances of being 
devoured by wild beasts or stuck up by bushrangers? taken by 
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brigands or insulted by rowdies of all nations? They have con- 
tributed nothing to our stock of knowledge, as Marianne North has 
done. They have solved no ethnological problem ; brought to light 
no new treasures of nature; discovered no new field for British 
spades to till, no new markets for British manufactures to supply. 
They have done nothing but lose their beauty, if they had any ; for 
what went out fresh and comely comes back haggard and weather- 
beaten. It was quite unnecessary. They have lost, but the world 
has not gained; and that doctor’s bill will make a hole in the pub- 
lisher’s cheque. 

Ranged side by side with these vagrant Wild Women, globe- 
trotting for the sake of a subsequent book of travels, and the kudos . 
with the pence accruing, are those who spread themselves abroad as 
missionaries, and those—a small minority, certainly—who do not see 
why the army and the navy should be sealed against the sex. Among 
these female missionaries are some who are good, devoted, pure- 
hearted, self-sacrificing—all that women should be, all that the best 
women are, and ever have been, and ever will be. But also among 
them are the Wild Women—creatures impatient of restraint, bound 
by no law, insurgent to their finger-tips, and desirous of making all 
other women as restless and discontented as themselves. Ignorant 
and unreasonable, they would carry into the sun-laden East the social 
conditions born of the icy winds of the North. They would introduce 
into the zenana the circumstances of a Yorkshire home. In a coun- 
try where jealousy is as strong as death, and stronger than love, they 
would incite the women to revolt against the rule of seclusion, which 
has been the law of the land for centuries before we were a nation at 
all, That rule has worked well for the country, inasmuch as the 
chastity of Hindu women and the purity of family life are notoriously 
intact. But our Wild Women swarm’ over into India as zenana 
missionaries, trying to make the Hindus as discontented, as restless, 
as unruly as themselves. The zenana would not suit us. The 
meekest little mouse among us would revolt at a state of things which 
does not press too heavily on those who have known nothing else 
and inherited no other traditions. But it does suit the people 
who have framed and who live under these laws; and we hold it to 
be an ethnological blunder, as well as a political misdemeanour, to 
send out these surging apostles of disobedience and discontent to 
carry revolt and confusion among our Indian fellow-subjects. It is 
part of the terrible restlessness with which this age is afflicted, part. 
of the contempt for law in all its forms which certain women have 
adopted from certain men, themselves too effeminate, too little manly 
to be able to submit to discipline. These are the men who hound 
on the Wild Women to ever fresh extravagances. Those pestilent 
papers which are conducted by these rebels against law and 
order are responsible for a large amount of the folly which all 
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true lovers of womanly beauty and virtue deplore and fight against. 
It is they who hold up to public admiration acts and sentiments 
which ought to be either sternly repressed as public faults or laughed 
down as absurdities. 

Unlike the female doctors, who, we believe, undertake no prose- 
lytising, and are content to merely heal the bodies while leaving alone 
the souls and lives of the ‘ purdah-women,’ the zenana missionaries go 
out with the express purpose of teaching Christian theology and personal 
independence. We hold each to bean impertinence. Like the Jews, 
the Hindu men have ample means of judging of our Christianity, and 
what it has done for the world which professes it. They also have 
ample means of judging of the effects of our womanly independence, 
and what class of persons we turn out to roam about the world alone. 
If they prefer this to that, they have only to say so, and the reform 
will come from within, as it ought—as all reforms must, to be of value. 
If they do not, it is not for our Wild Women to carry the burden of 
their unrest into the quiet homes of the East ; which homes, too, 
are further protected by the oath taken by the sovereign to respect 
the religion of these Eastern subjects. When we have taught the 
Hindu women to hunt and drive, play golf and cricket, dance the 
cancan on a public stage, make speeches in Parliament, cherish 
‘dear boys’ at five-o’clock tea, and do all that our Wild Women 
do, shall we have advanced matters very far? Shall we have made 
the home happier, the family purer, the women themselves more 
modest, more chaste? Had we not better cease to pull at ropes 
which move machinery of which we know neither the force nor the 
possible action? Why all this interference with others? Why not 
let the various peoples of the earth manage their domestic matters 
as they think fit? Are our Wild Women the ideal of female per- 
fection? Heaven forbid! But to this distorted likeness they and 
their backers are doing their best to reduce all others. 

Aggressive, disturbing, officious, unquiet, rebellious to authority 
‘and tyrannous to those whom they can subdue, we say emphatically 
that they are about the most unlovely specimens the sex has yet pro- 
duced, and between the ‘purdah-woman’ and the modern homasses 
we, for our own parts, prefer the former. At least the purdah-woman 
knows how to love. At least she has not forgotten the traditions of 
modesty as she has been taught them. But what about our half- 
naked girls and young wives, smoking and drinking with the men? 
our ramping platform orators? our unabashed self-advertisers ? our 
betting women ? our horse-breeders ? our advocates of free love, and 
our contemners of maternal life and domestic duties ? 

The mind goes back over certain passages in history, and the 
imagination fastens on certain names which stand as types of 
womanly loveliness and love-worthiness. Side by side with them 
were the homasses of their day. Where there was a Countess of 
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Salisbury, for whom not a man in the castle but would have died, 
cheerfully, gladly, rejoiced to carry his death as his tribute to her sur- 
‘passing charm, there was also a Black Agnes, who did not disdain to 
‘insult her baffled foe, and who had none of the delightfulness which 
‘made the Countess of Salisbury so beloved—which made the even 
yet more distinctly heroic Jane de Montfort so prepotent over her 
followers. Here stands Lady Rachel Russell ; there the arch-virago 
old Bess of Hardwicke. The one is our English version of Panthea, 
of Arria; the other is Xanthippe in a coif and peaked stomacher. On 
one canvas we have Lady Fanshawe; on the other, Lady Eldon—all 
the same as now we have certain sweet and lovely women who honour 
their womanhood and fulfil its noblest ideals, and these Wild Women 
of blare and bluster, who are neither man nor woman—wanting in 
the well-knit power of the first and in the fragrant sweetness of 
the last. 

Excrescences of the times, products of peace and idleness, of pro- 
sperity and over-population—would things be better if a great 
national disaster pruned our superfluities and left us nearer to. the 
essential core of facts? Who knows! Storms shake off the nobler 
fruit but do not always beat down the ramping weeds. Still, human 
nature has the trick of pulling itself right in times of stress and 
strain. Perhaps, if called upon, even our Wild Women would cast 
off their ugly travesty and become what modesty and virtue designed 
them to be; and perhaps their male adorers would go back to the 
ranks of masculine self-respect, and leave off this base subservience 
to folly which now disfigures and unmans them. Chi lo sa? It 
<loes no one harm to hope. This hope, then, let us cherish while we 
can and may. 

E. Lynn Linton. 
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THE NAVAL POLICY OF FRANCE, 
PAST AND FUTURE 


WHILE the recent visits of the French Channel Fleet to Cronstadt 
and Portsmouth have directed public attention to the present con- 
dition of the navy of France, and have raised discussion as to its 
value in any future combinations for offence or defence among 
European Powers, the most interesting historic loan collections of 
the Naval Exhibition at Chelsea, and the recent valuable works oo 
naval strategy by Captain Mahan, U.S.A., and Admiral Colomb, have 
reminded us how large a part, that navy has had in forming our ex- 
perience of naval warfare in the past. That experience has, in fact, 
been almost exclusively derived from the seven great wars between 
Great Britain and France, from the year 1688 to 1815. What occurred 
before that period may be relegated to ancient history. Since then 
little has taken place which has thrown much light on the subject of 
naval strategy and tactics, or as to the value of modern vessels of 
war. The battle of Lissa, the conflicts between the Peruvian and 
Chilian vessels, and the operations of the American navy in the 
rivers and harbours of the Confederate States are the only incidents 
of importance, but they are no guides as to strategy on a large 
scale between naval Powers of equal or nearly equal strength. For 
this we have still to look back to the period referred to, and to the 
heroic struggles between the navies of England and France for the 
mastery of the seas. 

France entered upon the contest in 1688, with many advantages 
in her favour. She was in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
relatively far more powerful and wealthy. Her population was more 
than double that of the United Kingdom; it was homogeneous. 
Her Government had absolute and uncontrolled power over its 
whole dominions. On the other hand, the British Government was 
in frequent difficulties from internal dissensions, due in the early part 
of the period to the attachment of the Irish and Scotch to the Stuart 
Dynasty, in later years to the revolt of its American colonies, and 
at the beginning of this century to the disaffection of the Irish. It 
was the hope of finding assistance from local insurgents that led the 
French to so many schemes of invasion of different parts of the 
United Kingdom, 
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France was also, in the first half of the period referred to, a great 
colonial Power. Its possessions in Canada, Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, and west of the Mississippi were little less in extent than 
those colonised by England in North America. It had many posses- 
sions in the West Indian Islands. It disputed on not unequal terms 
the empire of India. A wise and far-seeing statesman, Colbert, some 
years before 1688, with a view to a colonial empire, -had laid the 
foundations of a great and powerful navy, had created the naval 
arsenals of Brest and Toulon, and had initiated the ‘Inscription 
Maritime,’ or naval conscription, which has ever since secured to 
France prompt and certain means of manning her fleets with a hardy, 
brave, and loyal body of men accustomed to sea life. Her officers _ 
were always men of high attainments and courage. Such leaders as Du- 
quesne, Suffren, La Galissonniére, L’Etenduére, De Sabran, De Grasse, 
and Brueys have ranked with many of the best of British officers and 
have left proud traditions in their own service. The sense of profes- 
sional feeling must have been high which induced Admiral d’Orvilliers 
to retire into a monastery after his failure in 1729 to effect any result 
with the enormous fleet under his command, and Admiral Villeneuve 
to commit suicide after his disaster at Trafalgar. Till quite recent 
times the professional officers in the French arsenals surpassed in the 
science of naval construction the same class of men in England. The 
French ships as a rule were swifter and carried heavier ordnance and 
larger crews than their opponents of the same class. The best ships 
in the British navy were often prizes taken from the French. The 
Canopus alone, captured at the battle of the Nile, served as a model 
for nine vessels built in the English dockyards. The two great naval 
arsenals of Toulon and Brest were well placed for a commanding in- 
fluence over the Mediterranean and the English Channel. France 
also during the greater part of its conflict with England had valuable 
allies in what were then naval powers of importance, Spain and 
Holland, and the fleets thus combined greatly outnumbered that of 
England, who had no allies to help her at sea. 

What, then, was the cause of failure of the French efforts to obtain 
command at sea, or even to maintain an equality with England? and 
why was it that in the successive wars she lost nearly all her colonies, 
failed to obtain a share of imperial rule in India, and after the first 
great conflict at Beachy Head, in 1689, never again won a decisive 
battle of first-class or even of second-class importance ? 

Two main causes may be assigned for this failure: the one that 
France never gave undivided attention to its colonial and Indian 
interests, and to the necessity, if it should maintain them, of obtain- 
ing command at sea, or at least of preventing the complete and 
absolute supremacy of England. While the latter Power devoted the 
whole of its resources to the objects of obtaining supremacy at sea, 
of acquiring colonies, and of fostering commerce, France was occupied 
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far more with questions of territorial aggrandisement on the 
Continent, and of extending its frontiers on the Rhine and elsewhere, 
than with founding an empire beyond the seas. Her interest, 
therefore, in her navy was spasmodic, and was not consistently main- 
tained. Twice within the period referred to—in 1763 and 1793— 
there were very strong popular movements in France in favour of a 
powerful navy. Great cities and provinces vied with each other in 
undertaking the construction of line-of-battle ships, and even rural 
communes subscribed for smaller craft. But when these did not 
speedily produce the desired result, enthusiasm was followed by cold 
fits, the navy fell into oblivion, and public attention was far more 
concentrated upon the more popular force, the army. 

The other cause was that the navy in France was, in the main, 
an artificial product, not resting upon a great reserve of a commercial 
marine, and without power of expansion in time of war; while that 
of England had behind it enormous resources in its merchant service, 
which even in those days greatly exceeded that of its rival. The navy 
of France was never so strong as at the commencement of a war; 
that of England never so great as at the end of it. The disproportion 
increased to the advantage of the latter the longer the war lasted. 

This difference made itself felt in the policy which the naval 
administrations of the two countries, acting under the impulse of 
public opinion, adopted in the several wars, and dictated to the officers 
in command of their fleets. Successive Governments of France appear 
to have felt that if their fleets for the time being were destroyed they 
could not easily replace either their ships or their men, as they had 
no reserves to fall back on. Their policy, therefore, was to save their 
~vessels as far as possible, and not to risk them, if it could be avoided, 
in engagements with British fleets of equal or nearly equal force ; 
but to reserve them for certain specific objects, such as to cover the 
landing of forces in Ireland and Scotland, or even in England itself, 
‘to seize the enemy’s colonies abroad, or to defend their own. They 
‘do not appear to have appreciated fully, what has been so ably de- 
monstrated by Admiral Colomb as an axiom of naval strategy, that 
to enable a fleet safely to assist in any attack on forts, or to cover the 
landing of troops, it is necessary to obtain complete command of the 
‘sea by utterly defeating and dispersing any naval force which might 
interfere with its operations. Officers in command of French fleets 
were instructed that they ought not lightly to risk the valuable in- 
‘struments under their charge, that they should not force or accept 
engagements with the British fleets unless with such a superiority of 
force as would ensure success, and that they were to have more regard 
to carrying out the immediate object of their mission than engaging 
and fighting the opposing fleet. Even Napoleon gave specific in- 
‘structions to Admiral Villeneuve, on entering on the campaign which 
ended in Trafalgar, that he was not to engage a British fleet unless 
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he found himself in a superiority of thirty ships of the line to twenty- 
three of the enemy. 

French admirals, restrained and embarrassed by these instruc- 
tions, felt themselves as a rule precluded from running risks, or from 
acts of audacity which are of the very essence of naval warfare, and 
from attacking the enemy when their forces were equal, or even when 
their own were somewhat in excess. 

It is only in this way that we can explain, as Captain Mahan has 
so well pointed out, the numerous cases in which French fleets unde) 
D’Orvilliers, De Guichen, De Grasse, D’Estaing, and others failed to 
force on engagements with inferior British fleets under the commands 
of Hood, Byron, Hyde Parker, Graves, and Derby when they had 
the chance of inflicting serious injury, and perhaps of utterly defeat- 
ing them. It does not appear that in any of these cases the conduct 
of the French admirals was called in question by the Minister of 
Marine, or that they were ever put on trial by court-martial for 
neglecting their opportunities. 

On this side of the Channel influences and motives the very oppo- 
site prevailed. There was the feeling of confidence and strength 
arising from the certain possession of great resources in reserve; it 
was felt that the loss of ships would be well compensated for by the 
destruction of an equal number of enemies’ ships. Public opinion 
in England backed up the Admiralty, and even went beyond it in 
requiring of admirals commanding fleets daring and even hazardous 
action against the enemy. Officers who did not force an engage- 
ment with equal forces of the French, or even with superior forces, 
were severely blamed by public opinion, and at its instance were tried 
by court-martial like Admiral Keppel, were cashiered like Admiral 
Matthews, or were shot like Admiral Byng. One of the strongest 
cases of this kind was that of Sir Robert Calder, who- was tried by 
court-martial and severely reprimanded for not having done his best 
to renew an engagement with Admiral Villeneuve shortly before the 
battle of Trafalgar, and when he had fifteen sail of the line under his 
command, compared with twenty French and Spanish vessels. } He 
had on the previous day in a partial encounter taken two Spanish 
ships of the line. 

There is a striking similarity in the general course of events in 
the seven great wars between England and France,' and in the 
strategy pursued by the naval authorities of the two Powers, such 


1 It may be well to recall the dates of these seven wars with France : 
. War of the League of Augsburg ° ° ° - 1688-1697 
. War of the Spanish Succession ° ° : - 1702-1713 
3. War of the Austrian Succession . ‘ ‘ - 1740-1748 
. The Seven Years’ War. . . ° - 1756-1763 
5. War of the American Independence ‘ - 1778-1783 
. War of the French Revolution. . , 1793-1801 
. The Napoleonic War - 1803-1815 
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-that it is possible to generalise from them, and to deduce conclusions 
which may have a bearing in the event of future conflicts. At the 
commencement of many of these wars, the superiority of the British 
forces over those of France, taking into account. the number of sea- 
men and weight of armament, as well as the number of ships, was in- 
considerable. France generally did its best, when peace was made, 
to repair the losses of the previous war and to bring up the strength 
of its navy. England, on the contrary, did not maintain its navy at 
the point it had attained in war ; it felt confident in its reserve powers, 
and was unwilling to continue a large naval expenditure, It was coi- 
sequently seldom able at the commencement of a war to oppose either 
to the Mediterranean or the Atlantic fleets of France forces more than 
equal to them in numbers, Even in the East and West Indies the 
French were often able to oppose the British squadrons with equal or 
even superior fleets. ; 

The engagements also which took place in the early years of these 
wars were generally indecisive. This was sometimes the result of the 
British admirals in command being unwilling to force engagements 
at close quarters; more often the result of some of their captains, 
untested by previous service before the enemy, or owing their position 
to other motives than the good of the service, being unable or un- 
willing to support their chiefs in coming into line for close quarters 
with the enemy. Thus at the commencement of the War of the 
Spanish Succession, in the engagement between the Frenchand English 
fleets off Carthagena, in South America, the gallant old Benbow, who 
received a mortal wound in the action, was left in the lurch by some 
of his captains. The French fleet would have been annihilated if 
these officers had obeyed orders. Benbow lived long enough to bring 
five of these captains to trial by court-martial; two of them were 
convicted of cowardice, and were shot; the others were cashiered 
for neglect of orders. 

In the early period of the next war, that of the Austrian Suc- 
cession, a similar defection took place in the naval battle off Toulon. 
Admiral Matthews was very unjustly condemned and cashiered for 
the indecisive character of this action; the failure was due to the 
misbehaviour of many of his captains, who were rightly dismissed 
the service. At the commencement of the Seven Years’ War (1756) 
Admiral Byng fought an indecisive battle against a slightly inferior 
French fleet off Minorca; and though we may now think that his 
condemnation and death were unmerited, yet it is difficult not to 
conclude that he did not show the vigour and resource which cha- 
racterised such chiefs as Hawke, Rodney, Howe, Jervis, and Nelson. 
About the same time another admiral failed to engage a French 
fleet of slightly superior numbers but of equal force at Louisberg, and 
in so doing raised a storm of indignation in England, which compelled 
his recall, Similarly, at the commencement of the War of the 
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American Independence, when Admiral Keppel met a slightly superior 
French fleet off Ushant under Admiral d’Orvilliers, his signals were 
not obeyed by Admiral Palliser, commanding the rear of the British 
fleet, and he was consequently unable to renew the engagement, 
which had so far been indecisive. Keppel, as we all know, was put on 
his trial by court-martial, at the instance of Palliser, for not doing 
his best on this occasion, but was honourably acquitted. One cannot 
but feel that, under the leaders already referred to, this engagement 
might have resulted very differently. The defeat of the principal 
fleet of the French at this early period of the campaign, before it 
had been able to render aid to the British Colonies in revolt in North 
America, would have had an enormous effect upon the war, and might ° 
have completely altered the course of events in the conflict between 
England and her colonies. 

Again, at the commencement of the War of the French Revolution, 
more than fifteen months elapsed before any engagement of im- 
portance took place between the English and French fleets ; and when 
at last they met off Ushant, under Lord Howe and Admiral Villaret, 
many of the English captains failed seriously in their duties in the 
manceuvres and partial engagements in the two days which preceded 
the First of June, and even then neglected to come into line of battle. 
It was only the public enthusiasm created by the victory which 
prevented many of them being tried by court-martial for their 
failure to support their chief and to come to close quarters with the 
enemy. Had they done so the victory would have been far more 
decisive, and the French admiral would not have been able to draw 
off so many of his vessels intact. During the short peace of 1800— 
1803, while the French Government made every exertion to restore 
the condition of its fleet, the British Government was content to 
rest on its laurels, and when the war was renewed_the two navies 
‘were in the same proportion to one another as they had been at the 
commencement of the war of 1793. 

Owing to these and other causes, and to the unwillingness also of 
the French to risk close engagements, the decisive battles of each 
‘war were generally long-delayed. Meanwhile, the British forces 
‘were augmented; incompetent officers were weeded out of the 
service; the ablest admirals were put in command; and when 
the supreme moment arrived’the results were far more decisive. The 
battle of Cape Barfleur, in 1692, was fought four years after the com 
mencement of the war. The battle in Quiberon Bay, when Hawke 
defeated and dispersed the French fleet, in 1759, took place three 
years after the war began. The victory of Rodney over De Grasse 
in the West Indies, in 1781, did not occur till three years after the 
declaration of war ; that of Lord Howe off Ushant was fifteen months ; 
and that of Nelson at the Nile, in 1798, was five years after the com- 
mencement of the War of the French Revolution; and the crowning 
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victory of Trafalgar, in 1805, was not till two years after the renewal 
of hostilities in 1803, 

These great battles were practically decisive for the remainder of 
the wars in which they occurred, determined for the time being 
the supremacy of England on the seas, and were pregnant of results, 
They paralysed the action of the French in respect of any object 
beyond their shores; they gave practically free hand to England to 
capture what colonies of France and its allies it liked, and to land 
any forces on the continent of Europe. It is to be observed that 
in only two of them were the forces on both sides equal in point of 
numbers of line-of-battle ships, viz. those of the 1st of June, 1794, 
and of the Nile. In the others the British fleets had substantial 
superiority in numbers. In none of them had the French the 
advantage of numbers. At Trafalgar the combined French and 
Spanish fleet was in excess of the British fleet; but the Spanish 
vessels could not be reckoned as of equal value to the French or 
English. 

There were, it need hardly be said, numerous other engagements 
between fleets of inferior numbers, such as the two battles off Cape 
Finisterre in 1797, when Boscawen and Anson successively—each 
with fourteen sail of the line—destroyed very inferior French fleets 
of eight or nine vessels. There were also numerous battles in the 
Indian seas, where the French often succeeded in opposing our 
fleets with superior forces. Thus three battles were fought by 
Admiral d’Aché in 1758-9 with nine ships of the line, against 
Admiral Pocock with seven vessels; and five battles were fought in 
1781-2 by Suffren, the greatest of all French admirals, against 
Admiral Hughes, in four of which he had superior forces. In all of 
them Suffren had by his better tactics all but secured complete 
victory, but was foiled by the neglect of some of his captains to 
obey his signals, None of these eight battles was decisive, and in 
none of them were any vessels lost or captured by either side, The 
mastery of the sea was, in fact, decided, not in the East Indies or by 
small fleets, but between the principal fleets of the two great Powers, 
generally either in the Channel or off the coast of Spain. 

Another conclusion which comes out clearly from a review of this 
long period is, that France gained very little from its alliances with 
other naval Powers. It had Spain for an ally in most of the wars 
referred to, and Holland in many of them. Spain throughout this 
period had a navy formidable in point of numbers of ships and men. 
But though its ships were well built, and its men were not wanting 
in courage when well led, its fleets were disposed of without diffi- 
culty when they fought singly against British fleets, Thus in 1708, 
off Cape Passaro, a Spanish fleet was simply annihilated by Admiral 
Byng. In 1780 another Spanish fleet of eleven line-of-battle ships 
was extinguished} by Rodney; and ‘at the battle of St. Vincent, in 
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1797, Sir John Jervis, with fifteen sail of the line, defeated with 
comparative ease, and with little loss of life, twenty-six Spanish 
line-of-battle ships and eleven frigates. Napoleon rightly estimated 
the value of the Spanish navy when he instructed Admiral Villeneuve 
that in determining whether to engage a British fleet he was to 
reckon any Spanish line-of-battle ships under his command as equal 
to only half their number of French ships—a proportion which brought 
the combined fleets at Trafalgar slightly below the force of the 
British fleet, viz. British line-of-battle ships, twenty-seven ; French, 
eighteen ; Spanish, fifteen. 

The Spanish alliance had also its drawbacks in the jealousies it 
entailed, and in the divergent objects of the two Governments. 
Spain throughout the greater part of the period was mainly bert 
on recovering Gibraltar ; it made this the price of its alliance, and 
insisted that the main naval force of the combination should be 
directed to it. It did not apparently understand that the best, if 
not the only, way of effecting this was by the defeat of the British 
fleet in the Channel, so as to prevent the relief of this fortress. 
There can be little doubt that if, in the War of the American Inde- 
pendence, the combined fleet had not been so tied to Gibraltar, England 
would have been in far greater, danger. When, in 1781, in con- 
sequence of the immense demands on the British navy from all parts 
of the world, and especially from North America, the combined fleets 
of France and Spain obtained a great predominance in the British 
Channel, and De Guichen, in command of fifty French and Spanish 
sail of the line, had the chance of attacking the English Channel 
fleet of thirty vessels, under Admiral Derby, in Torbay, it was by 
the advice of the Spanish officers that he refrained from availing 
himself of this the greatest opportunity which has ever occurred, 
since the battle of Beachy Head, of attacking a British fleet with an 
overwhelming force. The defeat of Derby’s fleet would certainly 
have involved the loss of Gibraltar. 

The Dutch were of far more stubborn material. They had disputed 
the command of the seas with England in the seventeenth century. 
They had still a powerful fleet when they were allied to France in 
the wars of the American Independence and of the French Revolu- 
tion. The naval fights with them were more hotly contested than 
any other battles of the period. The Dutch fleet, however, was 
separated from the main fleets of France and Spain by the Straits of 
Dover and the English Channel, and a junction could only be effected 

by its running the gauntlet of the British naval ports; and, in fact, 
it was always prevented doing so, The only effect of the alliance 
of Holland was to necessitate the withdrawal for a time of a certain 
number of British vessels from their main fleet, in order to watch the 
Dutch fleet. A single battle sufficed in each war to dispose of danger 
from that quarter, On the other hand, the hostility of the Dutch 
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offered as a prey to England many important colonies, three 
of which—the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, and the’ Malay Penin- 
sula—were of immense strategic importance, and greatly facilitated 
the operations of British fleets in the East Indies. 

The combination of France, Spain, and Holland appeared most 
formidable, but in 1781 England was able to hold her own against 
them even at a time when she was engaged in war with her own 
colonists in North America; and in 1797-8, when the same combina- 
tion was formed against her, she was able to defeat them in detail 
within a few months in three of her greatest victories, at St. Vincent, 
Camperdown, and the Nile. It cannot be doubted that there is an 
essential weakness in such naval alliances arising from divergent 
objects and policies. The task therefore of wresting from England 
the supremacy at sea fell upon France in the main, if not solely. 

Another conclusion to be drawn from these naval wars is the gene- 
ral similarity of strategy in each of them, both on the part of France and 
on that of England, arising out of their respective positions and forces. 

The object of France in each case was to combine her two main 
fleets from Toulon and Brest, either alone or together with those 
of her allies, for some definite purpose, such as to cover an invasion 
of England, or to land troops in Ireland or Scotland, or to besiege 
and take Gibraltar, or to seize the colonial possessions of England, 
or to defend her own. 

It was the strategical object of England to prevent this combina- 
tion and to defeat these fleets singly before their junction. For this 
object England was far better situated than France. Though Brest 
and Toulon were well placed for the command of the Atlantic or the 
Mediterranean, they were separated by a long distance and stormy 
seas, and by the Straits of Gibraltar midway between those seas. 
The junction of the two fleets could only be effected by one of them 
passing through the Straits. England at the commencement of each 
war, in consequence of the numerous demands on her navy, was seldom 
able to do more than to oppose an equal fleet to the Mediterranean 
fleet of France. Often it could not oppose an equal fleet at Toulon, 
but had temporarily to withdraw its ships from the Mediterranean 
and to concentrate them at Gibraltar. This naval station, then, was 
of great strategic importance, for it afforded the opportunity of watch- 
ing the entrance to the Mediterranean, of dividing the two French 
fleets, and of dividing also the two Spanish fleets at Cadiz and Cartha- 
gena. 

There was this defect, however, about Gibraltar in the days of 
sailing vessels, that it was often difficult, on account of the wind and 
current, for a fleet lying there to get under way, in order to engage a 
hostile fleet passing through the Straits with a favourable wind, and 
eases occurred in which French fleets either passed through without 
observation, or without the possibility of British fleets attacking it. 
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Thus in 1796 a French squadron of five sail of the line and three 
frigates, under command of Admiral Villeneuve, passed through the 
Straits at a time when Sir John Jervis, with eighteen sail of the line, 
was lying off Gibraltar. The French fleet was seen from the English 
fleet, but a heavy gale from the E.S.E., which drove the French vessels 
through the gut, prevented the English fleet from getting under way. 
The interesting proceedings which took place in 1782, when Lord 
Howe with thirty-four sail of the line and a great convoy of supply 
vessels and transports was able to relieve Gibraltar, and to pass and 
repass the Straits, in the presence of a very superior fleet of over fifty 
sail of the line of French and Spanish ships combined—which were 
lying off Algeciras, and which got under way, but in vain tried to - 
engage the British fleet and to prevent the relief of Gibraltar— 
showed how difficult it was for fleets to manwuvre in the Straits so 
as to prevent such an operation. 

On the other hand, there was a case in 1759 of the opposite kind, 
showing the great value of Gibraltar even in those days as a place of 
observation on the Toulon fleet. The British fleet was temporarily 
withdrawn from the Mediterranean, and Admiral Boscawen was lying 
at Gibraltar with fourteen sail of the line. The French had made pre- 
parations for sending a large forcé to Scotland to support a rising in 
favour of the Stuarts; and for this purpose they desired to concentrate 
their naval force in the Channel. A fleet of twelve sail of the line 
and three frigates sailed from Toulon with the intention of passing 
through the Straits. They were watched by British frigates, which 
communicated by signal guns with other vessels in touch with Gib- 
raltar. When the French fleet passed through the Straits the British 
fleet. got under way and pursued them, and, coming up with them’ off 
St. Vincent, fought a battle, which resulted in five of the French ships 
being captured or destroyed and the remainder being dispersed, This 
undoubtedly prevented the junction of the Toulon fleet with that in 
Brest, put a stop to the contemplated landing of a force in Scotland, 
and led a few weeks later to the destruction and dispersal of the 
Brest fleet in Quiberon Bay by Admiral Hawke. The victory of 
Admiral Saumarez, in 1801, with five sail of the line over nine French 
and Spanish vessels in the Gut of Gibraltar is another illustration of 
the value of this station. 

It may be said that as a rule—except in the case of the War of 
the American Independence, when England was harder pressed than 
at any other time, having to bear the burden of its great struggle 
with its insurgent colonists in North America (where the co-opera- 
tion of a powerful fleet was essential to the support of its forces on 
the American main), and when it was confronted in Europe by the 
combination of France, Spain, and Holland—it was always able to 
prevent the junction of the Mediterranean and Atlantic fleets of 

France, and to defeat them singly, The last and most momentous 
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effort of the French of this nature was that directed by Napoleon 
himself, in the long manceuvres which terminated in Trafalgar. His 
object was to draw Nelson’s fleet to the West Indies by sending there 
the combined Toulon and Spanish fleets, apparently intending to 
attack Jamaica, and then by doubling back to Europe to defeat in 
detail or disperse the British fleets blockading Ferrol and Brest, and 
by a junction with the fleets in these ports to render all opposition in 
the English Channel impossible, and to cover the landing of a great 
army on the British coasts. The earlier stages of this great scheme 
succeeded. The Toulon and the Spanish fleets were united, and drew 
Nelson to the West Indies ; but, as we all know, Nelson followed closely 
on the track of the combined fleets, and by superior sailing arrived on 
his return voyage to Europe in time to foil the scheme of Napoleon. 
It may, indeed, be doubted, as has been well shown by Admiral Colomb, 
whether there was any prospect of success for the scheme, even if 
Nelson’s fleet had remained in the West Indies ; but whatever hope 
may have existed in the mind of the Emperor was entirely extin- 
guished by the catastrophe to the combined French and Spanish fleet 
at Trafalgar. 

During the ten remaining years of the great war with France 
there was no further attempt on the part of its Government to send 
any considerable fleet to sea, still less to effect a junction of the 
Mediterranean and Channel forces. Though line-of-battle ships were 
constructed in great numbers in the French arsenals, and at Antwerp, 
Genoa, Venice, and other places under the influence of France, no 
practical use was made of them. The supremacy of the sea was con- 
ceded to England and was never again in doubt. 

It will be seen from this short summary of the naval strategy of 
the two combatants that it was by no accident that so many great 
naval engagements took place either off the coast of Spain, between 
Gibraltar and Cape St. Vincent, or off the great headlands of Finis- 
terre and Ushant. A French fleet issuing from the Mediterranean 
with a view to a junction with the Channel fleet would naturally meet 
the enemy at the first of these points; anda fleet coming out of 
Brest with the same object would probably be fallen in with off one of 
the headlands referred to. 

Seventy-five years have passed since the conclusion of the last 
great war between England and France, and though occasionally 
there have been diplomatic difficulties which appeared to threaten 
war, yet peace has been maintained without interruption, and their 
fleets have not unfrequently been united for combined action against 
acommonenemy. They fought side by side at the battle of Nava- 
rino for the independence of Greece ; they fought again together in 
the attack on Sebastopol on the Black Sea, and at Bomarsund and 
Sweaborg in the Baltic, in what was then believed to be the interest 
of Europe against unprovoked aggression ; and they made a common 
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attack on the forts of Tien-Tsin in China. What reason is there, then, 
to suppose that they may not be at peace for seventy-five more years 
to come, and that they may not more often be ranged as allies than 
2s foes in any future naval operations ? 

Every reasonable consideration arising out of the present relations 
of France to other Powers in Europe, her relative strength to Eng- 
land as compared with the past, the probabilities of what might re- 
sult.from a renewal of the war, and the interests of both countries, 
point to a continuance of peace and of friendly alliance. 

There are those, indeed, who appear to think that France is still 
inflamed with jealousy of England, and influenced by a spirit of 
revenge for Trafalgar and Waterloo, and has yet hopes of reversing 
the issue decided by so many hotly-contested naval wars in the past. 
It is in no spirit of unfriendliness or misplaced elation over the mis- 
fortunes of a neighbour, but rather to meet the fears of those on this 
side of the Channel, that one may venture to point out how much 
altered for the worse is the position of France in Europe, and how 
absolutely hopeless any future contest for command at sea would be, 
whether undertaken singly or with any probable allies ; how infinitely 
stronger England would be for any such contest to which she might 
be chalienged ; and how much France has to lose by it, and how 
little to gain by such a war. 

In the first place, France no longer holds uncontested the first 
place as a military Power in Europe, which in the last two centuries 
she undoubtedly occupied. She has now for a neighbour the newly- 
constituted Empire of Germany, with a population considerably more 
than her own, and increasing far more rapidly, and which, single- 
handed, inflicted upon her the greatest humiliation which ever a 
proud nation had to submit to, in the conquest of Alsace and Lor- 
raine. There cannot be a doubt that every other recollection of the 
past and every other hope and ambition of France is merged and 
extinguished in the one burning desire and determination, if pos- 
sible, to recover these lost provinces, and to avenge the defeat 
of Sedan. If war with England could contribute to this object, war 
there would be; but every tyro in politics must admit that war with 
England would extinguish any chance of recovering these provinces, 
and would almost certainly bring France into deadly conflict again 
with its powerful neighbour on its eastern frontier. 

Secondly, England has grown very greatly in strength and wealth 
during the last seventy-five years as compared with France. The 
population of the United Kingdom is now almost on an equality 
with"that of France ; its wealth is far greater, its taxation far lighter, 
its burden of debt far less. Its commercial marine has grown in a 
proportion infinitely greater. Its merchant steamers surpass in ton- 
nage those of all the rest of the world put together. The merchant 
service of France has fallen off. Railways have almost destroyed 
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her coasting trade. The responsibilities of England have doubtless 
increased in every part of the world, and a great war would put a 
great strain upon her; and, if undertaken for any object in which 
her principal colonies have no concern or interest, might lead to 
their breaking away from her; but, apart from this possibility, 
the more important self-governing colonies have become sources 
of strength to England, instead of causes of weakness, in time of 
war. No one in his senses now believes that. France, singly or in 
alliance with others, could ever, even if it had command of the sea, 
invade and subject the Australian colonies, or New Zealand, or the 
Cape Colony, or Canada, even if, in the latter case, it should have the 
sympathy of the French population. Without the command of the 
sea, no mere raid by a squadron would be of the slightest effect 
or use. 

Thirdly, in these days of steam, when coal depots are of such vital 
importance to ships of war at a distance from their base, or to 
merchant vessels in danger from an enemy’s cruisers, England has 
secured an enormous advantage in the possession of all the principal 
strategic points in the world, commanding the points where the courses 
of vessels on the principal lines of trade converge, and where her fleets 
could coal, or where she could station her cruisers for the defence of 
her commerce. France, no doubt, has a few such depots in distant 
parts, of no great value for strategic purposes, but she would be unable 
to retain them in a war when she has not the command at sea. 

Fourthly, Gibraltar by the substitution of steam for sailing vessels 
has become a vastly more important position than it ever was in past 
wars. It has already been shown that it was not always possible for 
a fleet posted there to prevent an enemy’s fleet passing through the 
Straits ; but in these days of steam and telegraphs an ironclad fleet 
lying there, supported by numerous torpedo vessels and coast defence 
vessels, and with fast cruisers to act as scouts in the Mediterranean, 
and to keep it informed as to the movements of the French fleet 
from Toulon, would make it a most dangerous operation, if not an 
impossible one, for any fleet of equal or even superior strength to 
pass through the Straits in any future war. Gibraltar, therefore, 
secures to England the power of almost hermetically closing the 
Mediterranean against the egress or ingress of a fleet; it follows 
also that it will be possible to prevent the junction of the French 
Mediterranean and Atlantic fleets—a strategic advantage of the 
greatest value. It is true that Gibraltar would lose a great part of 
its value in the event of Spain being in alliance with France, for 
its roadstead is well within the range of modern guns on the Spanish 
main, and no fleet could lie there; and it is equally certain that 
there would be a great temptation to Spain to join in an alliance 
against England, insisting, as it has done in the past, on the recovery 
of Gibraltar as the price of its alliance; and for this reason many 
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persons have considered that Ceuta, on the opposite side of the Straits, 
might be a more valuable post, and might be taken in exchange for 
Gibraltar. But except for this one advantage, that it would reduce 
the value of Gibraltar, there would be no special value to France in 
the alliance of Spain, for the latter has no navy at the present time 
worthy of a moment’s consideration, and could therefore in no way 
assist France in obtaining command at sea, On the other hand, Spain 
would run the certain risk in any such war of losing what remains 
to it of value in its colonies, and one of those at least, namely, the 
Philippine Islands, would be a most valuable acquisition. It may 
safely be concluded then that Spain would not be drawn into an 
alliance for the very doubtful prospect of recovering Gibraltar. 

Fifthly, and perhaps more important still, is the fact that France 
within the last fifty years has again made very considerable progress 
towards extending its dominions, influence, and powers beyond its 
own shores, There was conceded to her at the close of the last great 
war little more* than Martinique and a few other small islands in 
the West Indies, the Isle de Bourbon in the Indian Ocean, the islands 
of Miquelon and St. Pierre in the estuary of the St. Lawrence, and her 
ancient right to use the coast of Newfoundland for her fisheries, the 
principal nursery of seamen for her fleet, and the cause of much 
difficulty to our colony, and a few square miles of land in India, which 
she is under obligation not to fortify. She has since added very 
largely to these interests by her conquest of Algeria, her protectorate 
over Tunis, which differs only in name from actual possession, by 
greatly extending her possessions on the west coast of Africa, by 
her conquests in Tonkin and Cochin-China, by her protectorate in 
Madagascar, and by her acquisitions in New Caledonia and Tahiti. 
No one grudges her these possessions, except perhaps her interests 
in Newfoundland and New Caledonia. They are all, rightly con- 
sidered, hostages for peace, for most of them would be lost within 
a few months after the commencement of a war with a Power having 
the command of the sea, and none of them could be long retained if 
communications could not be kept with them. 

What, then, are the possibilities to France of securing the command 
at sea, so essential for the security of its own possessions, and so neces 
sary, if anything is to be done against those of England, in a war, 
either singly or with such allies as are within reasonable probability ? 
and what is likely to be the strategy of both Powers in the event, 
however improbable, of such a war? It must be assumed in such an 
event that the proportion of the British navy to that of France at 
the commencement would be that which both countries for many 
years have aimed at, or acquiesced in, namely, about three to two 
at least in respect of those larger ironclads, which will in future, 
as did the old line-of-battle ships in the past, constitute the real 
strength of navies, 
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It is too often the habit of writers to look at the position of Eng- 
land, in the event of such a war, only from the point of view of the 
difficulties and responsibilities in which it will find itself at’ the out- 
break of hostilities ; and many careless thinkers appear to contemplate 
the possibility of France, by a coup de mavin landing’a large force of 
men on the coasts of England, without having first secured the com- 
mand of the sea by defeating the British naval force which would be 
opposed to it. 

All strategical conclusions resulting from past experience abso- 
tutely preclude the possibility of such an enterprise, so long as there 
is an unbeaten fleet in the English Channel or in its neighbourhood. 
There is nothing in the later inventions of steam and telegraphs or 
armour-plated ships which in the smallest degree alters the general 
lines of strategy in this respect, on which either nation must proceed 
in attack or defence. 

We must look at the position from the point of view of France 
and its interests, and its possibilities of action, as well as from that 
of England. The former will in future, as in the past, have its two 
tain fleets of ironclads, the one in the Mediterranean and the other 
probably at Brest rather than at Cherbourg, for the latter port is 
very open to bombardment. The main object of France will 
necessarily be to form a junction of its two fleets for some definite 
purpose, and in the hope probably of defeating in detail the British 
forces. 

It has already been shown how important Gibraltar will be for the 
purpose of preventing the junction of the two French fleets. It 
is probable, then, that the first act of the British Government on 
the declaration of war, or even in the prospect of war, would be to 
recall its Mediterranean fleet to Gibraltar; and its second act would 
be to reinforce that fleet to a point when it will equal or slightly ex- 
ceed the French fleet at Toulon, and to supply it with torpedo vessels 
and coast-defence vessels, so as to make the passage of the Straits as 
impossible as can be effected.2, On the assumption that the English 
ironclads are in proportion to those of France as three to two, and 
that no unwise measures have been taken to disperse the more 
powerful vessels all over the world, and on the assumption also that 
the French fleets are evenly divided between Brest and Toulon, this 
would leave the British force in the Channel nearly double that of 
the French lying at Brest or other Channel ports. 

In these days of torpedo vessels of great speed and growing size, 
it is very questionable whether blockades either of Toulon or Brest 
‘could be carried out by fleets in their immediate vicinity, as was the 
case in former years. No anchorage would be safe within easy reach 
of these ports. It must be recollected, however, that they were not 


? This was written before I read the interesting brochure entitled The Last Great 
Naval War, which suggests the same course at the outbreak of a battle with France. 
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blockaded in the great war in the strict sense of the term. The fleets 
which lay off these ports were only. anxious that the enemy’s fleets 
should come out. They were there to watch, to pursue, engage, and 
destroy. In the case of Toulon, it is probable that a fleet lying 
at Gibraltar, with the aid of fast cruisers, and in connection with tele- 
graphs, would as effectually watch Toulon for these purposes as if it 
were cruising off that port. 

The fleet in Toulon could not go eastward for operations against 
Malta or Egypt without the certainty of its movements being com- 
municated to Gibraltar, without the equal certainty that the British 
fleet there would pursue it, and repeat the lesson given, at the battle 
of the Nile, to the fatal strategy which sent an expedition to Egypt — 
while an equal hostile fleet was still in the Mediterranean. 

In the case of Brest, it is probable that a strict blockade would be 
equally impossible, but the British force might be divided into two 
fleets, each equal to that in Brest, the one lying at Spithead or Portland 
and the other cruising between Scilly and Cape Ushant, both being kept 
informed by fast cruisers of the movements of the French fleet. We 
have only to put ourselves into the position of the French naval 
authorities to perceive how difficult such a disposition of the British 
forces would render it for them to do anything with their divided 
fleets. The Toulon fleet could not come out of the Mediterranean. 
The Brest fleet could not come out of Brest into the Channel or the 
Atlantic without the greatest risk of encountering a greatly superior 
force. It would bea very hazardous proceeding for any small squadrons 
of ironclads to venture on any distant cruises. What, then, would 
happen? LEitherthe French fleets must come out of their respective 
ports and meet the enemy, when the chances would be much against 
them—and if defeated the command of the seas would be absolutely 
secure for the remainder of the war—or if they should stay in port it 
would be an admission that the English fleet had retained its old 
supremacy. It would only then be a question how soon France would 
lose all its possessions beyond its own shores. 

In such a war the French interests in Newfoundland would be 
quickly disposed of. The Australians might be confidently expected 
to appropriate New Caledonia and to ship the convicts there back to 
France. An Indian force would make short work of the French rule 
in the far East. The possessions of France on the west coast of 
Africa would fall to any expedition that it might be thought worth 
while to send out. There would remain only Algiers and Tunis. 
The French army there would doubtless be largely reinforced in the 
prospect of war. It is probable that the importance of keeping up. 
communications with these provinces would be considered so great 
‘ that under no circumstances would the Toulon fleet attempt to leave 
the Mediterranean lest it should never be able to get back again. 
Indeed, looking at the difficulty of doing anything substantial with a 
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combined fleet in the Atlantic or elsewhere, it seems probable that 
the concentration of the whole fleet would be attempted rather in the 
Mediterranean than in the Atlantic or in the British Channel ; and if 
the Straits were open to the passage of a French fleet, and the 
. British Mediterranean fleet were cruising off Toulon, it is probable 
that the French authorities would endeavour to form a junction of 
their two fleets with a view to an engagement and defeat of the 
British fleet in these waters. But on the assumption I have made 
this combination would be impossible. It would, in such case, be 
difficult also for the French to keep up their communications with 
Algiers and Tunis. No ironclad fleet could venture there without 
risk of engagement with the British fleet from Gibraltar; no 
transports could be sent without danger of being cut off by British 
cruisers. As time progressed England would make full use of its 
great resources, would greatly increase its fleet of cruisers, and would 
make the communications between France and Algiers more and more 
difficult, The time would come when the native population of these 
provinces would rise in rebellion, as those in Algiers were near doing 
in the last Franco-German war, and all the work of the French 
in the colonisation of North Africa might be undone in a few 
months. . 

It is not, indeed, in the real interest of England that the rule of 
France should come to an end in North Africa or even in Tonquin 
and Cochin-China ; but in war the sole aim in view will necessarily be 
the weakening of the enemy and the destruction of its interests. It 
would appear, then, that such a disposition of the British forces at the 
outbreak of a war would paralyse the action of the French fleets both 
in the Mediterranean and the Channel, would render all idea of 
landing a force on the shores of this country absolutely hopeless and 
impossible, and would practically ensure the command of the seas, 
with all its consequences. In any case, it would seem probable that, 
just as in the past, a long interval would elapse before a great naval 
battle would take place, and that a single engagement would then 
determine again for the whole war the command of the seas. 

It will be said, perhaps, that France will again have allies in any 
future war; but where are the allies to come from that will be of any 
use to her in assisting her to defeat the British fleets and to obtain 
command at sea? Certainly there are no Powers relatively so 
powerful at sea as were Spain and Holland in the last wars. Both 
of these countries have ceased to be naval Powers. It is inconceiv- 
able that either Germany or Italy would join France in an alliance 
against England. Neither of these Powers has ever been at war with 
us, or has any interests opposed to us by which it could be tempted 
into such a course. The German fleet would in any case be no more 
formidable in a combination against us than was that of Holland in 
the last war. The Italian fleet is constructed for the obvious purpose 
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of defending the very exposed coast of its country rather than for 
service at a distance. There remains to be considered Russia, One 
can understand a combination of Russia and France, upon the basis 
that the former should have a free hand to make another advance in 
the Balkan Peninsula and to take Constantinople, and that France 
should attempt to recover Alsace and Lorraine; but this would not 
be a combination against England, but against Germany and Austria. 
What is difficult to understand is, what could be the terms of 4 
combination against England only. France, judging from its past 
policy, would not willingly agree to the introduction of another naval 
rival in the Mediterranean by the occupation of Constantinople by 
Russia. The Rhine provinces might be considered an equivalent ; 
but what equivalent can be suggested that could form the basis of a 
French alliance with Russia against England one fails to see. The 
Russian navy is not a very large one; it is divided into two entirely 
distinct fleets, the one shut up in the Black Sea, which, ex hypothesi 
of a war aimed at the capture of Constantinople, would not soon be 
released; the other would be equally blocked up in the Baltic by a 
comparatively small British fleet cruising off the entrance to the 
Sound or in the Baltic. There would be no reason to fear such a 
naval combination. But, in fact, no such combination could be 
formed, having for one of its objects the occupation of Constantinople 
by Russia, without bringing into the field the Triple Alliance, and 
England would thus gain more powerful allies at sea than France 
would have in Russia, 

It might well be that, in the event of Russia making a further 
advance to India and becoming involved in a war with England, 
France would take the occasion of claiming the performance of the 
promise of the latter to withdraw its troops from Egypt. But in 
such a case the maintenance of our troops there would certainly not 
be worth the hostility of France, and our diplomacy would find some 
way out of the position rather than involve us in war. There can be 
no doubt that the British occupation of Egypt has always been most 
hateful to France. At any time previous to the Franco-German 
war it would have led to war, and would therefore not have been 
undertaken. It is well that we should bear in mind that the 
continued occupation of Egypt is a bar to a really good understand- 
ing with France. But there is a long distance between this and a 
combination to force us by war to withdraw. 

In truth, the more such threatened naval alliances against England 
are examined, the more completely they break down as eventualities of 
even remote possibility and danger. It has already been shown how 
little alliances availed France in any past wars, how the jealousies 
and divergent views of the parties to them reduced the danger to the 
Power against whom they were directed, and how disastrous they 
proved to the allies themselves. It may safely be predicted that the 
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game experience would result from any future combinations against 
us, There is no more reason to doubt that England would again come 
triumphant out of any possible alliance against her, and would mainr 
tain the command of the seas without greater effort or difficulty, 
than when she had to face the combination of France, Spain, and 
Holland. 

There remains the question as to the injury which France might 
effect upon the commercial marine of England in the event of war. 
It must be admitted that nothing within the reasonable or possible 
powers of the naval administration of the time can or will prevent 
very great losses to British vessels in such a case, The principal 
fleets of France may be defeated or blockaded so as to make the 
command of the sea secure, but her ports in the Mediterranean and 
on the Atlantic from which fast cruisers could issue to prey upon 
British shipping are so numerous that effective blockade against 
cruisers will be impossible, It will always be possible for such a 
country as France within a few weeks to construct vessels of light 
draught and great speed, intended only to operate at a short distance 
from her shores, and therefore faster than the great majority of 
merchant steamers afloat, and such vessels would play havoc with our 
commerce. But this will be no new experience. In all the past wars: 
British commerce suffered most severely from the French cruisers: 
and privateers, and never more so than when the principal fleets of 
France had been thoroughly defeated and were blocked up in harbour 
by overwhelming forces, 

The ultimate effect, however, of a war upon our merchant marine 
is too complex and difficult a question now to deal with. It may be 
doubted whether any amount of preparation in advance in the shape 
of armed cruisers will afford security against loss such as to induce 
shippers of goods to charter British vessels while any neutral vessels. 
are unemployed. It is generally admitted that the route to the 
East through the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal will become: 
impossible to British vessels, flanked as it is by French ports on 
both shores of that sea. To what extent other routes by the more- 
open seas, with a resort to the old system of convoys through the: 
Channel and across the Bay of Biscay, may be rendered safe; to 
what extent our merchant ships will find safety under neutral flags ; 
or to what extent swift steamers will be constructed which will be- 
safe from capture, experience only can prove. This much we know, 
that no destruction of commerce has ever in the past affected the 
ultimate issue of a war. It can never be worth while to enter upon 
war for such a purpose only. While France might cause great losses: 
to our commerce or force it to pass temporarily into the hands of 
neutral Powers, she would certainly suffer in a similar manner to the 
extent of her own commerce, and would also lose every colony and 
every interest she has beyond her own shores, 
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It may confidently be stated that there is no illusion in France 
‘among the able men who preside over her naval departments, or 
among her scientific officers, as to the relative strength of their navy 
to that of England, or as to their comparative resources, and that 
they have no hope of being able to reverse the decisions of past 
wars, or to secure command of the seas. It is never pretended 
by any competent writer in France on naval matters, or by any of 
the scientific men employed in designing and constructing their 
ships of war, that the French navy is or can be made able to cope 
on equal terms with that of England. Whatever their confidence as 
to the courage and skill of their seamen and officers when meeting 
British ships on equal terms, they have the full perception that Pro- 
vidence is as much on the side of the largest fleets as it is on that 
of the biggest battalions on shore, and that not only is the British 
navy, as it always has been, far stronger than theirs, but that it can 
be increased, if need be, in a far greater proportion. 

Why, then, it may be said, should France maintain so powerful a 
navy, which, if not equal to that of England, is one which sometimes 
challenges comparison, and which not unfrequently creates alarm 
in the minds of those who have not, studied the lessons of past wars ? 
The answer is, that it has been the deliberate and well-settled policy 
of France, ever since the last great war, to maintain its navy with 
two objects in view: the one, that it shall not be so far inferior to 
that of England as to put the diplomacy of France completely at the 
mercy of the British Government ; the other, that it shall be equal in 
strength to the navies of any two other naval Powers in Europe next in 
importance to those of England and her own. It has been found 
by experience that a proportion of powerful vessels which consti- 
tute the real strength of navies, of two-thirds of those of England, 
satisfies as a general rule those two conditions. It is obvious that 
while France maintains its navy in about this proportion to that 
of England, it can by alliance with some one or more other naval 
Powers be in a position not far short of those of England; and the 
British Government will consequently be compelled to think seriously 
before attempting to force the hands of France in any diplomatic 
difficulty which may occur, Whatever confidence we Englishmen 
may have in the sense of justice and moderation of our Government 
in any difficulties with France, we may be prepared to admit that our 
Janguage and attitude on many questions would be different and less 
conciliatory if the navy of France were reduced to a point when it would 
give us no concern whatever. It cannot be denied, then, that, looked 
at by the light of experience in such matters, the policy of France in 
this respect is wise, and even necessary, and gives to its diplomacy a 
force which would otherwise be wanting to it. 

"Whenever in the past the one Power or the other has exceeded 
substantially the proportion referred to, the other has speedily followed 
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suit and has restored the proportion or caused it to exceed in the 
opposite scale.’ 

It has indeed occasionally happened that France has been more. 
ready to adopt improvements in the construction and types of its 
vessels of war. It anticipated England in the conversion of its old 
sailing-vessels of the line into steamers. It was the first to adopt the 
principle of armour-plating to the sides of its vessels, so as to avoid 
the terrible effect of shells bursting in their crowded batteries. On 
the other hand, England obtained an enormous advantage by being 
the first to construct its largest vessels wholly of iron and steel. The 
life of a wooden armour-plated vessel cannot be estimated at more 
than twenty years. Those with iron hulls are practically in- 
destructible. The classification of vessels is no longer so easy a 
matter as it was in the old wars. There is a great variety of types; 
improvements in guns, in armour-plates, in speed, and in size are so 
frequent that it is difficult to compare the ships of to-day with those 
built ten or even five years ago; and it is always possible for inte- 
rested panic-mongers on either side of the Channel, by special 
methods of classification, by depreciating the vessels of the one 
country and counting all the lame ducks of the other, to bring out. 
any arithmetical result they desire, with a view to creating alarm and 
promoting further expenditure. 

It may confidently be asserted, however, that an impartial 
examination of the facts and a careful comparison of the naval 
expenditure of the two countries will bring out clearly that the 
proportion of really effective force, counting not merely the number 
of ships but their relative power, has never during the last fifty 
years been very far from that referred to, and that at the present 
time, owing to the exceptional efforts made by England during the 
last three years, its effective force of ships built or building bears a 
yet larger proportion to that of France than that referred to. 

The other condition aimed at by France is that its navy shall 
equal those of Germany and Italy combined. It is easy for us to 
understand how supremely important this is as a matter of policy. 
The combination of these Powers is an existing fact, and if they could 
be secure of the command of the sea in any future war as against 
France, their powers of offence would be enormously increased. On 
the other hand, France, by maintaining a superiority at sea over the 
combined Powers, will have a most potent weapon against Italy, and 
will make her coast secure against attack. 

Looking, then, at the experience of past wars and at the present 
strength and resources of France compared with what they were in 
previous conflicts, there is not only no greater reason, but far less: 


® It will be found, on comparing the expenditure of the two countries on the con- 
struction of new vessels of war for quinquennial periods from 1833 to 1888, that the 
proportion referred to has been almost exactly maintained. : 
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reason, for England to fear the effects of any future naval war with 
her. We may rest perfectly satisfied that so long as we maintain the 
really effective fighting portion of our fleet in the proportion indicated 
we shall be in a position at the outbreak of a war to paralyse her action 
at sea, to make any attempt at invasion of our shores impossible, and, 
by securing command of the seas, to render any adventurous policy 
against our colonies impracticable, and to put the interests of France 
beyond her shores at our mercy. We have also the confidence derived 
from past experience that no probable combination need be feared, that 
time will be on our side, and that our great resources in our mercantile 
marine and in our private ship-building yards will enable us to 
strengthen our sea forces with a rapidity and to an extent far beyond . 
anything that was done in past wars. 

On the other hand, we have equally no reason for being jealous of 
or alarmed by any naval preparations of France, so long as they do not 
exceed the above proportions. She has great interests beyond her 
shores as well as we have; she has foes on her flank far more threaten- 
ing and dangerous than any that we have. She has nothing to hope 
from war with us in the shape of gain; she has very much to lose. 
Our alliance or our neutrality would be at least of equal value to her, 
as hers would be to us, in the event of either being engaged elsewhere 
in war. There can be no reason, then, why peace should not be main- 
tained between these two countries in the future for at least as many 
years as it has in the past, and why their two navies should not find 


themselves again in the future united for some common purpose in the 
interest of both, or as the mandatories of public opinion of Europe. 


G. SHAw LEFEVRE. 
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THE MILITARY FORCES OF 
THE CROWN 


Two excellent articles on War Office administration, by General Sir 
George Chesney, have recently appeared in this Review, pointing 
out the confusion now existing in that department, and the urgent 
necessity for reform. Speaking generally, I quite concur in the 
views which he has put forward so clearly. Having had personal 
experience for several years in the War Office, it is possible that a 
short account by me, giving a sketch of the past history and present 
aspect of the case, may be useful as a supplement to the articles by 
Sir George Chesney, and the following remarks have been written 
with that view. 

The administration of an army such as ours, with its complex 
duties and wide dispersion, under circumstances which are ever vary- 
ing, presents one of the most difficult problems for solution, either by 
soldiers or statesmen. Other European nations maintain far larger 
armies than ourselves, because they live in constant dread of attack 
by their immediate neighbours ; but the general principles which 
govern their military arrangements are comparatively simple. So 
far as the personnel is concerned, conscription is the basis of their 
system ; and having, as a rule, neither colonies to defend nor distant 
fortresses to maintain, they are in great measure free from the com- 
plications which attach to our Empire, with its distant possessions 
and commercial interests ever increasing in almost every part of the 
world. Our position is quite exceptional, and is becoming more so 
year by year, and it is useless to compare it with that of the Con- 
tinental powers, or to try and conform our military administration to 
that of others, where little or no analogy exists. 

There is another consideration which must not be put aside, and, 
indeed, has a vital bearing on the question. We live under what is 
called a parliamentary system, whilst the other nations of Europe, at 
all events so far as military matters go, are practically under an 
autocratic form of government ; and this of itself vitiates any real 
comparison between the two. 

Until the year 1855, the administration of the British Army was 
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of a dual character. The Commander-in-Chief had charge of the 
Cavalry and Infantry, with a financial representative in Parliament 
termed a Secretary-at-War. During the long peace which followed 
Waterloo, the forces under his authority were very limited in number 
as compared to those of the present day, and were widely dispersed, 
a large proportion being either in India or scattered in small units in 
distant colonies, The Militia were not embodied, and there were no 
Volunteers. 

The other branch consisted of the Artillery and Engineers, under 
a Master-General of Ordnance, who, assisted by a Board chiefly pro- 
fessional, regulated the fortifications and barracks, and supplied the 
armaments of the land and seaforces. In reality, the Ordnance Depart- 
ment in those days was the more difficult and responsible of the two. 
‘The Master-General was, as a rule, in Parliament, and often a 
member of the Cabinet, and the chief officers of the Board had seats 
in the House of Commons. It was a dual arrangement; but both 
branches were governed by military chiefs of experience, and, anoma- 
lous as it was, it stood successfully the ordeal of the great wars in the 
early part of the century. It was also in conformity with our system 
of government, the great spending departments being officially repre- 
sented in Parliament. : 

The Duke of Wellington, who was himself Master-General for 
some years, spoke of the Ordnance as one of the most ancient de- 
partments of the Monarchy, and after describing its complex duties, 
said that it was a pattern for others.' Some proposal had been made 
in his day to abolish the Board, and to entrust the command, move- 
ments, clothing, equipments, hospitals, armaments, barracks, camp 
equipage, and stores of the Army to a political officer under the im- 
mediate influence of the House of Commons. Writing in 1849, he 
said: ‘I consider it my duty to warn Her Majesty’s servants of the 
change in the constitution of the country which will bé involved in 
this alteration . . . I warn the Government of the danger of this 
alteration in a military view.’ He adds, that ‘there is no occasion 
for an alteration of the organisation of the Ordnance Department, 
which is highly useful and necessary in the transaction of the military 
affairs of the country.’ 

The Duke of Wellington died in September 1852, and in 1854 
we suddenly entered into a great European war, having during the 
long peace reduced all the establishments necessary for an army in 
the field toa mere residuum, Although the troops engaged in the 
Crimea proved by their courage, discipline, and endurance that they 
were no unworthy successors of our soldiers in bygone days, the field 
arrangements quickly broke down, and not only caused great suffering 
to the troops, but delay in the military operations. In short, we 
embarked in a war against a great Power with 25,000 men, but with 

1 Clode’s Military Forces of the Crown, ii. 765. 
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no reserves and no adequate commissariat, transport, or other: 
machinery for keeping the field: The people at home, greatly con- 
cerned at the condition of our forces in the Crimea, clamoured for an 
entire change of system. The Master-General and Board were 
hurriedly swept away, and a War Department was established, under 
a civilian Secretary of State, liable to replacement with each change 
of Government, to whom the Commander-in-Chief, and every branch 
of military administration, were made subordinate. Mr. Clode says 
that after the first Cabinet of Lord Palmerston as Premier, early in 
1855, the Secretary-at-War ‘brought home half a sheet of paper, 
containing a memorandum that the Ordnance Department was to 
be abolished.’ ? 

It is as well to pause for a moment, and to bear in mind that this 
great change was made in the very middle of a war, and contrary to 
the strongly-expressed views, just quoted, of the late Duke of 
Wellington; that it not only deprived the Government of direct 
access to experienced military advisers, but, further, that the 
department was no longer officially represented in Parliament by 
men of professional acquirements. I well remember Lord Raglan 
in the Crimea, not long before his death, speaking to me on the 
subject, and deploring the change. He was the last Master-General 
of the Ordnance, and said that it was one of the best working depart- 
ments of the State; and he added, that was the opinion of a much 
greater man than himself—the Duke of Wellington. 

It is hardly a matter of wonder that this sudden concentration ot 
the various branches of military administration under a Parliamentary 
chief should have led to considerable confusion, which continued for 
some years. The main difficulty was to define authority and subdivide 
responsibility. The most successful effort to establish order and to 
simplify procedure was made by the late Lord Cardwell, when 
Minister for War in 1871. On the recommendation of Lord North- 
brook’s Committee the duties of the War Office were then divided into 
three main branches :— 

1. Personnel, under the Commander-in-Chief. 

2. Matériel—that is, armaments, fortifications, barracks, commis- 
sariat, clothing, and manufactories, under a Surveyor-General of Ord- 
nance. 

3. Finance, represented in Parliament by an Under-Secretary. 

As regards personnel, it is necessary to point out that of late years 
the duties connected with it have vastly increased. Not only have 
the Regular forces been augmented to meet the requirements of our 
expanded Empire, but we have 60,000 men in reserve, and a large 
force of Militia and Volunteers under the Commander-in-Chief, 
who is charged with authority over every branch of the personnel, 
combatant and non-combatant, and also over the departments of 

*.Clode’s Military Foroes of the Crown’ ii, 251. 
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discipline, movements, education, recruiting, promotion, and intel- 
ligence. 

With respect to material, the complete revolution, not only in 
ordnance, but in all warlike equipments of late years, has added con- 
siderably to the ordinary difficulties of its administration. Lord 
Northbrook’s Committee, having in view the complex duties placed 
on the Surveyor-General, said that, looking at the expenditure and 
the importance of the business connected with the supplies of an 
army, it would be an advantage to the Service and an assistance to 
the Secretary of State were the department represented in Parliament. 
It went on, however, to remark that the duties required special 
qualifications, and consequently it would be unfortunate were the . 
appointment considered one to be conferred on a member of Parlia~ 
ment as a matter of course. 

The general effect of the change was, in short, to resuscitate the 
office of Master-General, and for a time it proved successful. In the 
course of a few years, however, the significant warning of Lord North- 
brook’s Committee was disregarded, and the supervision of the supply 
departments came to be looked upon as a political matter, and was 
conferred ona member of Parliament, without regard to any military 
qualification, Between 1883 and 1887 there were four Secretaries 
of State for War and four Surveyor-Generals, all civilians, and thus 
this important branch became weakened. The remedy, however, was 
tolerably apparent, and was, as it happened, indicated by two Royal 
Commissions in 1887. That of Sir James Stephen, speaking of the 
War Office generally, said :— 

The result of investing the Secretary of State with these extraordinary powers 
has been to weaken the whole system. This prevents the possibility of the 
establishment of a consistent and continuous system of administration; it destroys 
responsibility; it practically prevents the public from knowing for what purpose 
their money is raised, or how it is applied. . . . The inherent- wealmess of the 
position of the Secretary of State is increased by the inherent weakness of his 
principal subordinate, the Surveyor-General of the Ordnance. It is, indeed, sur- 
prising that worse results have not ensued from so very weak an organisation. 


The report concluded by recommending that 


the office of Master-General of the Ordnance should be revived, so far as the 
management of the stores and manufacturing departments is concerned. The 
Master-General should be a soldier of the highest eminence. He should hold 


office for a term of, say, seven years certain, 


The Commission of Sir Matthew Ridley, also of 1887, recorded 
its opinions in equally clear language. Speaking of the office of 
Surveyor-General, it said that 


the intentions of Lord Northbrook’s Committee of 1870, on whose recom< 
mendation the office was created, have not been carried out, and the idea of 
securing the highest professional acquirements for the position has been entirely 
abandoned. . . « We are of opinion that the Surveyor-General of the Ordnance 
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should, in future, be what he was intended to be—viz., a military officer of high 
standing and experience, and that he should not be a member of the House of 
Commons. The appointment should, we think, be for five or seven years, and 
should be renewable for a fixed period. 





As this was an important turning-point in War Office administra- 
‘tion, it is as well to pause again for a moment, and to observe that 
‘the three Commissions from which I have quoted were unanimous 
in recommending a separation of the duties connected with personnel 
and matériel, and in placing each under soldiers of experience, having 
direct access to the Minister ; thus strengthening the political head 
of the department with competent advisers. It is therefore all the 
more remarkable that the course adopted was precisely in an opposite 
direction. At the beginning of 1888 the office of Surveyor-General 
was abolished, the responsibility over his chief departments being 
transferred to the already over-burdened military section of the War 
Office, whilst the real power was vested in the Financial Secretary, 
who also took charge of the manufactories. The Order in Council of 
February 1888 specifically lays down that the Commander-in-Chief, 
in addition to his former duties, is now charged with obtaining, 
holding, and issuing food, forage, fuel, light, clothing, arms, accoutre- 
ments, munitions, and stores; as also construction, maintenance, and 
custody of barracks, &c. There are heavy additional responsibilities, 
but the power over expenditure was by the same Order transferred to 
the Financial Secretary. In March 1888 some discussion took place 
on the subject in Parliament, and Lord Randolph Churchill spoke as 
follows :— 











The system is this: it is a most curious mixture of civil and military elements, 
the feature of which is, that the civil element predominates over the military, 
which is subordinate to the civil. The consequence is, that the responsibility to 
Parliament is laid upon the civil element alone, and altogether taken from the 
military element. There is no connection whatever between the military heads 
of the Army and the Parliament of this country, 








He goes on to speak of the arrangement ‘as not worth the paper it 
was written on.’ 

In the same year there was a Committee of the House of Commons 
on the Army Estimates, and the Commander-in-Chief gave evidence 
before it. His Royal Highness was examined as to the new respon- 
sibilities placed upon him, and his reply was: ‘I cannot admit that 
responsibility if my Estimates are to be subjected to modification or 
reduction by the Secretary of State.’ He was further asked whether 
his responsibility was subject to the control of the Financial Secretary, 
and he said : ‘It is entirely under the control of the Financial Secre- 
tary.’* The Commander-in-Chief went on to explain that his Esti- 











* Second Report of Committee of the House of Commons on Army Estimates, 1888, 
pp. 27, 35, 36, and 52. didi 
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mates for armaments and stores in 1888 had been cut down three 
times, on financial grounds. The military, he says, are held to 
be responsible, but the power rests with finance, and the Secretary of 
State. 

It appears that the arrangements carried out in 1888, by the 
abolition of the department of the Surveyor-General of Ordnance, 
have thus had the effect of dividing the War Office into two distinct 
parts, the civil and military; the latter having a vast amount of 
nominal responsibility, whilst the other, which is devoid of 
military experience, has all the power. The problem of combining 
efficient military administration with the exigencies of parlia- 
mentary government is no doubt difficult of solution, but the 
present condition of the War Office—a house divided against itself— 
seems to make the issue more obscure than ever. The retrograde 
steps taken in 1888 do not seem destined, however, to be of a perma-- 
nent character, and there are already palpable signs of coming change.. 
Lord Hartington’s Commission, on which, be it remembered, three 
former Ministers of War were associated, in their report, February 
1890, practically condemn the system now existing. In the first 
place, they point out that the various heads of the spending depart- 
ments have no direct access to the Secretary of State; are not con- 
stituted his advisers; and at War Office mce‘tings do not come 
together on terms of equality. The Secretary of State has thus no 
Board of Advice. They consider that the present organisation of the 
War Office is defective in principle, in overburdening the military 
staff with technical details; and they go on to recommend that the 
heads of departments should have well-defined duties, and be directly 
associated with the Minister for War:‘ in short, a Board of Officers 
such as now exists at the Admiralty, who could be consulted indivi-- 
dually or collectively by the Secretary of State as he may consider 
necessary. - 

Although no action has yet been taken on the report of Lord: 
Hartington’s Commission, it may be relied on that the existing con- 
stitution of the War Office will ere long be considerably changed. 
Change, indeed, is imperative. Inthe meantime, there is yet another 
portion of this complex institution which requires careful considera- 
tion—the Store branch, Until quite recently, in the midst of all the 
changes of recent years, this one relic of the ancient Ordnance De- 
partment had been left untouched. It is now, however, in course of 
being bisected. So little is generally known of this important part 
of army administration that it will be useful to give some details. 
Looking at the special conditions of the British Empire, and the fre- 
quent necessity for combined action on the part of its naval and 
military forces, it has always been considered that the reserves of 

4 Commission on the Administration of the Naval and Military Tepartments, 
February 1890, J 57, 67, 70, 73, and 114. 
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armaments, munitions, and military equipments at home and abroad 
should be regulated so as to provide for both Services; and one 
Store Department has been charged with their care and custody. 
The various stores were identical in pattern, and were thus available 
for the Navy and Army. The system hitherto in force was efficient 
and economical. It should be understood that the chief reserves of 
ordnance, gunpowder, small-arms, ball-cartridge, camp equipage, 
and an infinite variety of equipments, were maintained at home, 
and were stored chiefly at Portsmouth, Plymouth, Woolwich, 
Chatham, Purfleet, the Tower, Weedon, Dublin, and Cork. These 
may be considered the national reserves ; and the amounts and dis- 
tribution of each were laid down in years gone by, by successive 
Masters-General, founded on long experience of the expenditure 
during war, the proportions and patterns being, of course, altered from 
time to time to meet the progress of science and the varying re- 
quirements of the two Services. In addition to the great depéts at 
home, certain proportions of the munitions, &c., were maintained at: 
each maritime fortress abroad, partly for its defence, and partly to 
provide the fleets with means of replacing their expenditure. The 
naval requirements were in every case laid down by the Admiralty, 
and maintained by the War Office. Such, in a few words, was the 
system which had prevailed throughout the century. As a proof of the 
importance of the subject from a mere pecuniary point of view, it 
was reckoned in 1858 that the value of these reserves was upwards of 
eleven millions sterling; and at the present time, no doubt, the 
amount is much larger. It will, I think, be evident that unity of 
pattern and unity of storage were both conducive to efficiency as 

well as economy. During the last three or four years, however, the 

War Office authorities have been agitating for a division of these re- 

serves, in defiance, apparently, of distrust on the part of the Treasury 

and of the opposition of the Admiralty. The facts are published in a 

Parliamentary Blue Book, and a few extracts will serve to elucidate 

the subject. In the first place, after considerable discussion and 

doubt, it was decided in 1886 that the cost of naval armaments and 

reserves should be taken by the Admiralty in their Votes, instead of 
by the War Office, as heretofore. That was a Parliamentary financial 

question, a question of account, and of no direct importance to the 

two Services, the cost being the same in either case. It was, however, 

definitely agreed at that time that the reserves themselves should not 

be divided. 

In February 1887 the War Office reopened the question, and 
urged the separation of naval and military stores all over the 
world. The Treasury were doubtful, and the Admiralty, in a clear 
and sensible memorandum, in May 1887 pointed out the objections. 
It said :5— 


* Appendiz to Fifth Report of the House of Commons’ Committee on Army Estimates, 
1887, pp. 109, 114, 115, 116-18, 125, 128, 129. 
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A stock of stores common to both land and sea Services is more economical 
than if separate stocks were kept for each Service, under different storekeepers. 
. . . There would be great expense arising from two departments performing the 
same work, and, very possibly, being competitors in obtaining supplies of warlike 
material from the private trade. There would be two separate ordnance stores 
everywhere, with a dual control in every department of manufacture, reception, 
supply, and account. 











Again :— 






The Admiralty have not the naval officers available for the important and 
novel duties which would be entailed by the change, without taking their best 
officers from following up the main branch of their profession. 






The Admiralty memorandum goes on to state that 





diversities of pattern would be apt soon to spring up where now articles are 
common to both Services; and such differences would be found inconvenient and 
disadvantageous when the Services are acting together. 







It concludes :— 










On the whole, after very careful deliberation, my Lords are decidedly of 
opinion that the best, if not the only, solution of this difficult problem is to 
establish an independent Ordnance Department, common to both Army and Navy, 
which should be responsible for the efficient supply of all material for both 
Services. ; 









The well-reasoned arguments of the Admiralty just quoted almost 
render it unnecessary to produce further evidence ; but it so happens 
that experienced naval officers have expressed strong opinions in the 
same direction. Rear-Admiral Fisher, when Director of Naval Ord- 


nance, said :— 







It cannot be denied that there will be increased cost; neither is it seen how 
the increased expenditure can be avoided which must result from a separation of 
land and sea armaments, with consequent double reserves, double staff, both pro- 
fessional and clerical, and duplicate arrangements for designs, contracts, accounts, 
and reception and storage of ordnance material.® 








Admiral Sir Frederic Richards, who was a member of Lord Hart- 
ington’s Commission, is equally decided in pointing out the danger of 
separation. In a special minute he said :— 





The changes introduced into the War Office administration as regards the 
ordnance were in direct opposition . . . to the Report of the Royal Commission, 
and, in most essential particulars, to the recommendations of the Committee on the 
organisation of the manufacturing departments also. The arrangement entails an 
absolute separation of stocks at all the depéts, all stores being marked Naval or 
Land Service—stores appropriated for the Navy not being available for issue to the 
Army, and vice versd. Loss of uniformity, and consequent loss of interchangeability, 
must be a result of a continuation of the system, and the necessity will inevitably 
arise for duplicate storehouses, and storekeeping and accountant staff, all over the 
Empire. . . . Enough, and more than enough is, however, to be found to show, not 




















* Appendia to Fifth Report of the House of Commons Committee on Army Estimates, 
1888, p. 132. 
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only that the Ordnance Department is in its constitution defective, but that it is 


altogether too big to be worked as a weak division of War Office administration.? 


















Mr. Thomas Ismay, also a member of Lord Hartington’s Com~ 
mission, says that 


the system under which the Government factories are now administered might, 
in his opinion, lead to disaster in the event of war, 


The Commission itself recorded its views as follows :— 





The division of the cost of ordnance stores between the two Services has led, 
to a certain extent, to the separation of the stores themselves. This tendency, if 
carried beyond the point which is absolutely necessary, is likely to lead to 
increased expenditure, and also to produce a divergence of patterns, which is. 
deprecated by members of both Services.® 


It is a somewhat difficult task to thread the dark labyrinths of the 
War Office, but the opinions of the various Commissions and of ex- 
perienced officers already quoted throw a good deal of light upon the 
subject. It seems abundantly clear that, as a great naval, military, 
and colonial Power, with fleets, fortresses, and possessions in distant 
parts of the world, it was beneficial to the State that the reserves of 
fighting material should be available for both Navy and Army. There 
was the further advantage that the experience of officers both by sea. 
and land was utilised in the consideration of changes and improve- 
ments from time totime. In fact, the two Services have hitherto gone 
hand-in-hand, and worked together for the.common good. It is 
therefore all the more remarkable that again the decision has been 
in the opposite direction. Suddenly it was announced in the Press, 
in January last, that a complete separation was to be carried out, and 
that the Admiralty, who have no manufactories for war materials, 
were to be cut adrift, and their reserves to be separated from those 
of the Army, at home and abroad; and this is now being done. No 
explanation has been offered; and the members of the House of 
Commons who discuss such trivial questions, for instance, as the issue 
of water-bottles to the Volunteers, are either ignorant of, or indifferent 
to, a change which must lead to increased expenditure, and which, 
according to the judgment of experienced officers of both Services, will 
cause confusion and be detrimental to efficiency. My long experience 
of the Store Department, and of the excellent manner in which its. 

duties have been carried out, both in peace and war, leads me strongly 

to deprecate the change. I feel certain that we must retrace our steps,. 
and re-establish a strong Ordnance Department for the Navy and 

Army ; and the sooner we set about it, the better. 

The main feature, indeed, of Lord Hartington’s Commission was 
in this sense. The War Office must again be divided into the de- 
partments of Personnel and Matériel, with general officers to super- 



































" Lord Hartington’s Commission, 1890, p. xxxiv. 8 @ 112. 
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vise their working, and to be the advisers of the Secretary of State. 
No doubt there are, as I have already pointed out, great difficulties 
in reconciling the exigencies of Parliamentary government with the 
efficient administration of our forces; but the question must be faced 
and solved. At present the military element has no real power. 

It is essential to bear in mind that an army is not a mere piece 
of machinery. On the contrary, it is one of the most powerful ele- 
ments of the State. Soldiers look to real leaders, men of experience, 
to train and prepare them in peace, and to lead them successfully in 
war. If this important factor is ignored, and if the forces of the 
Crown are to be ruled by evanescent political Ministers, and by barren 
discursive debates in Parliament, we may find some day that our . 
forces have lost that animating spirit and that discipline which alone 
can enable them to achieve success. Should war unfortunately arise 
in the present condition of the War Office, it is to be feared that its 
administration would speedily come to the ground. 

JoHN ADYE, 
General. 
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STRAY THOUGHTS OF AN INDIAN GIRL 


Invi has offered rather a happy subject to the zeal of enthusiasts 
and the eloquence of reformers, and perhaps now the public feels it 
has had enough of it. But it is proposed to do no more in this 
paper than gently ruminate on a few social questions, independent 
of controversy, and we hope this will justify it at once to those who 
are interested in the Empire across the seas, and to those who are 
not. 

On the Infant-Marriage question it appears to us that Anglo- 
Indian law has been rather unnecessarily abused. Might we not 
consider its action with regard to Indian marriages as protective 
rather than creative? It found a state of things existing, if not in_ 
actual positive law, at least in custom—‘ transcendant law,’ as Manu 
calls it—and this it emphasised, giving to the customs of the 
country it had come to govern the sanction of the ruling power, 
Thus viewed, this is the only course possible in a country where 
custom is so interlaced with religion—a religion, too, which the 
Government has promised to respect. 

The last time the question came before the public was in the 
famous case to which a remarkable Indian lady has given her name. 
The Indian attitude towards it was, ‘What is the use of educating 
our daughters if the first use to which they put their knowledge is 
to abuse their liberty and rebel against what was good enough for 
their ancestors?’ The voice was that of Reformed as well as Ortho- 
dox India, and it struck the right chord. 

The danger in a country like India of awakening powers and 
newly found energies is not that she will stagnate, but that she will 
overflow her own limits, or waste her resources on nourishing thorns 
and thistles. Festina lente ought more than ever now to be her 
watchword. The whole peninsula is like a camp rousing itself on 
the morning of some great battle that is to change its destiny after 
a lethargy of years—to combat with depressing influences and worn- 
out necessities. 

How peremptory is it, then, that the weapons just acquired 
should be rightly wielded ? 

The mistake generally made in theorising about India is to 
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imagine that remedies applicable to one country will suit another. 
And this, if generally fallacious, is particularly so with India, where 
the circumstances and needs to be met are so absolutely unique, so 
entirely different, ¢.g., from those that arise in England. 

To exemplify. The liberty of English girls is constantly being 
quoted in comparison with the infant-marriages of Indian children ; 
but you might as well start a mission to clothe the children of 
tropical regions in fwrs, because English children suffer from the 
severity of a northern winter. 

To begin with. Indian ideas of marriage are based on an entirely 
different footing from those elsewhere. The object of marriage in 
the East is primarily religious. Viewed from the woman’s side 
it is (1) That she may have some male in whose rear she may walk — 
into Heaven—for her own good deeds gain her no entrance there ; 
or (2) if she has no brothers, that the said male may lead the family 
procession within the gates. 

Viewed from the father’s side it is that he may leave behind him 
some one to pray his soul out of hell (pat) and offer sacrifices to the 
supernal and infernal deities. 

With this idea uppermost in his mind, clothed with the sanctity 
{and therefore with the force) of. religion—the father consults his 
exchequer, his astrologer, and the list of his friends. Having 
ascertained for how large a dowry he is good, and guided by the star 
of her fortunes, he seeks an eligible boy for his promising infant. 
The marriage procession that so often crowds down an Indian street 
is the consequence. What visitor to India does not recall it? The 
gaily dressed horse, the much bejewelled children, the minstrels 
making hideous melody, the kindly attendants and friends bringing 
up the rear. 

This is no mock ceremony, but a binding marriage, as bona fide 
as the entry before a Registrar—else why talk of child-widows in 
India? [To those who combat this we would suggest the omission 
from their wailings of the misery of child-widowhood ]. 

Meanwhile, the children grow in their respective homes: the 
little girl often plays with her boy husband, and as she grows older 
she learns that he belongs to her, and feels protected when other 
children ill-use or fight with her. Then, at ages varying from 
thirteen to eighteen, comes the second marriage, a religious ceremony, 
and merely confirmative. We believe it originated in the desire of 
the priests for marriage gifts. The married life of the infant bride 
and bridegroom has begun, and we doubt whether, comparatively 
speaking, it could be happier. The wife, it is true, has not chosen 
her husband, nor he her; but she is quite sure (or used to be till 
resistance was made heroic) that her parents have chosen rightly. 
Her husband is not her companion, but her household god, and her 
duty towards him is obedience and submission. She waits on his 
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comforts and minds his house. He seldom speaks to her, but she 
has the women-folk with whom to gossip, and if he should by any 
chance praise her cooking, or the brightness of her pans, she thanks 
her patron deities and adds an extra coin to the offerings at the 
village shrine. 

The above is the picture of an orthodox typical Brahmin family, 
and a Brahmin girl of no mean attainments, an excellent Sanskrit 
scholar, once annotated thus her attitude towards her husband. 
‘We never dream of resistance. We grow up with the idea that 
certain individuals belong to us, and we are quite content with that 
fact: it is just as with our fathers and brothers. We do not think 
of resenting them; no more do we our husbands, even though we 
may not wholly like them.’ They make most devoted and uncom- 
plaining little wives too, and it seems more than a pity to disturb at 
present, in the way suggested by some, what is the natural outcome 
of custom and religion. 

It is not contended that things might not be better, or that 
some Indian girls do not wish their marriages unmade—nor indeed 
in the writer’s opinion is it good for the men that they should 
tyrannise and be worshipped—what we wish here to establish is :— 

1, The majority of Indian marriages though made in the cradle, 
and by the parents of the children, is happy (apart entirely from the 
physical question which touches the few). 

2. The women have hitherto been content with their lot and have 
not dreamt of resistance. 

The first point is evident to all who have seen Indian life in 
India ; to those who have not, we would say, ‘Come and see.’ 

As to the second, it is no answer to the need for reform. They 
must be shown higher possibilities—but gradually: and one im- 
portant means of reform is education. Improve the mental condition 
of the boys and girls of India, and the social question will right 
itself. 

Let us remember that India is the home of old traditions and 
long-founded beliefs, and we cannot ruthlessly raze the ancient 
structure to its foundations. This is what many well-meaning 
reformers would do. They would demolish with one blow the whole 
system of female treatment in India. They would fling open the 
doors of the zenanas and let out the prisoners into the blinding 
brilliance of too rapid and ill-based reform. 

Thankful indeed ought the East to be (and it is) for the civilisa- 
tion and culture that the West brings it; but it ought to learn 
that every nation has an individuality of its own, and that the truest 
way to benefit from contact with other nations is to take only so 
much as will aid (not swamp) its development. We have yet to 
learn in India how to supplement, without appropriating and imi- 
tating ; and those who would help India have yet to learn how to 
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expand what is best and noblest in her without reproducing a faded 
and monotonous copy of themselves. The marriage reform must 
begin, not in legislation, but in education. 

It may be objected that there are points in a nation’s history 
when external remedies must be applied, when peremptory force is 
necessary, when gradual development will not do ; and the objection 
is sound. But India is not at any such period of her history. Suttee 
has been quoted as an instance in point. Perhaps the general 
public is not aware that Suttee was talked about nearly fifty years 
before any legislation appeared on the subject. It is almost too old 
a political maxim to repeat, that governments must wait for times 
and seasons before proposing reforms which touch the social life of a 
people : that legislation is most justified when it embodies the existing 
wish of the nation; when it gives the force of its sanction to that 
which already has the popular and moral sanction. The hour has 
not yet come when legislation will avail. 

The Widow-remarriage question has also been much discussed. 
One writer was wroth that more protection was not given to those 
who wished for reform. But how can this be done without ister- 
fering with the Hindoo religious courts, so to speak? How can 
law allow the Hindoo religion to be right for Hindoos and at the 
same time forbid what it enacts? How can it give the people into 
the spiritual power of their priests, and forbid excommunication ? 
English-made law has done what it can in protecting the legal 
position of a re-married widow (the property laws on this subject 
still need reform), but it cannot touch her spiritual position. The 
priests deny her the sacred precincts; she cannot have both her 
pooja and a second husband. The question seems simple. Let her 
count the costs: let her continue the pious widow within the gates, 
blessed with the approval of the priests, or the wife without, robbed 
of her daily ministrations, but blessed (?) with a husband who has 
dared to marry her, and the approval of her reformed conscience. 

As a matter of fact, however, most of the people who are reformed 
enough to wish re-marriage are also Brahmos, and the temple is not 
to them a very serious deprivation. In any case, the question is 
matter for the widow and not for the law to consider. As to social 
difficulties, it is hard to be tabooed society for having a second 
husband when you barely knew the first ; but no one can compel the 
reception of any human being in society. That, all will grant, must 
<ome spontaneously. Meanwhile, the pioneers must suffer. 

One feasible remedy, it has been said, is education, though that 
is, like the whole question, one of time. It must eventually right 
itself, if only the people themselves have the courage to help it. 
And that makes the second point. Let all reformers band themselves 
together to refrain from early marriage. The custom will soon 
change. The ‘old school’ aunts and grandmothers will not for ever 
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be obstructions: indeed, it is Young India that must mend its 
country’s ways. What do the numbers do who have been to 
England, to better the state of things at home, except talk against it ? 

Let the congress make social matters its object: it would thus 
be well employed. Let it exclude from its ranks all but those who 
in practice abjure child marriage. Let each Reformed Club do like- 
wise. The lack of moral courage is the bane of India. Let her 
rouse herself, not by calling others to her aid, but by personal exer- 
tion, She pines for a moral crutch when she ought to walk alone : 
and even did she have the crutch, it is much to be doubted whether 
she would use it. Witness the Widow Re-marriage Act passed 1856, 
complied with about 1879 (in Bombay). 

It remains to apologise for the length of this paper, and for all in 
it that may seem didactic or obvious, on the ground that these are 
but the stray thoughts of an Indian girl, who has her country’s good. 
at heart though her utterance be feeble. 

CORNELIA SORABJI. 





A BARDIC CHRONICLE 


I. How FLANN MACFLATHRI WAS MADE PRISONER AND 
BROUGHT INTO OsSORY 


THE bards of Erinn relate that the men of East Ossory took captive 
Flann, who was the son of Flathri, the grandson of Tordhelfach, and 
tied his arms and legs together and fastened him by the middle with 
a tight leathern thong across the back of a garron. And all that day, 
from six in the morning till late in the evening, the tanist of East 
Ossory and his men were riding fast to the south-west. From Uisneach, 
on the open plains, they rode, and first they crossed the Boyne at 
the ford called Coolaney, and about noon they came to the edge of 
Meath, and passed by the old church of Cluain Conaire. They could 
not ride very fast, for though the tanist and the chief men of the 
sept were mounted, there was a crowd of kerns and running horse- 
boys at their heels, and the tanist wanted to keep them all together 
so as to guard against surprises, for he knew well that the O’Mores 
of Leix, and others in that part of mid-Ireland, were most of them 
very crafty men, and that they one and all hated him sorely. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon they came to the monastery of 
Kildare, and here they drew rein for a while, for the abbot was a 
friend of the tanist, being of blood-kin to him, his mother having 
been a MacPhaidraig. Also, he loved the tanist, because he had 
killed so many of the O’Mores, with whom the abbot was in fierce 
feud, they having not long before carried off an hundred cows which 
belonged to the monastery. 

So the monks came out all in a great cluster, as their manner 
was—there being, it was said, nigh on a thousand of them there at 
the time—and the ‘ Pot of Hospitality’ was set to boil upon the fire, 
and there was much mirth and heartiness and entertainment. 

But Flann’s bones ached by this time, so that each of them 
seemed to him to be separately on fire, and it seemed to him, too, as 
if he himself was swimming slowly round and round in a pool of 
boiling lead, and his mouth was dry and burnt and uncomfortable as 
the hot white heart of a lime-kiln. But none of the kerns and 
gallowglasses durst come near him to loosen his bonds, for the tanist 
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had forbidden it. Also, there was no time, for two whole kids had 
been ordered to be seethed in the black pot in the middle of the 
outer court, and all the men had gathered thickly around the pot, 
waiting till it was ready so that they might set to, each fearing lest 
another should get his hands before him into it and eat first. 

Only about half an hour after they had been there a young monk 
called Fedomnach, whose heart was soft, and who had not been long 
in the monastery, came out and stood by the garron, looking down 
at the boy as he lay across its back, tied hands and feet together, like 
a calf that is tied for the butchering. And Flann looked up at him, 
and the boy’s big grey eyes were swimming with the pain, and they 
asked what his heart was too proud to ask and his tongue too stiff 
by this time to utter. 

So at last the young monk Fedomnach heaved a great sigh, for 
the cruelty of men was strange to him, and he put his hand under 
the girdle that went round his middle, and he drew out a knife in a 
sheath which hung down below it, and cut away till he had cut 
through the tightest of the leathern thongs that bound the boy down 
to the back of the garron. 

Then, when the thong was cut, the bards say that Flann tried to 
sit up; but his bones were so stiff and so numb, and the pain of 
them was so great, that it made him weak, and he fell over again upon 
the back of the beast, and but that the garron itself was so wearied 
out that it stood still as a log and never moved, he would, for a 
certainty, have fallen to the ground. 

But the monk Fedomnach put his hand to his and helped him to 
sit erect, for, his own hands being so tightly tied together at the wrists, 
he could not help himself. With that Flann sat up, and when the 
swimming of his head had a little gone off he looked around him 
and saw the monastery, stretching all around like a great crooked 
star. And he saw the outer court, and the lesser inner one, which is 
called the Aharliah, and all the crowd of monks, and the tanist’s 
men, in red and in green, gathered round the Pot of Hospitality, out 
of the top of which the eight legs of the two kids that were being 
seethed were sticking like so many dry twigs. And he looked. out 
beyond that again, and saw the green Termon lands of the monastery 
spreading a little way, and beyond them still the great black forests, 
looking like a cloud in the sunshine. And he wondered where he 
was ; for, though he had seen a good deal of fighting for his years, 
he had never travelled far from his own home. And he wondered 
not to see the open plain and the sky all around him, as he had 
always been used to see them. 

Then, bit by bit, as he looked about him, and as his head cleared 
more and more, he remembered all that had happened to him in the 
early morning: how the Ossory.men had met him and his brothers, 
with their fellows, as they were riding homewards; and how, being 
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much more numerous than them, they had defeated them and obliged 
them to fly; and how, as he was riding rapidly away, a big hairy 
red kern belonging to the MacPhaidraigs had run after him, and 
had outrun his horse and leaped up behind him upon the back of 
it, and had wound his arms, like two great snakes, tightly around 
him, and had caught him about the waist and seized the horse’s 
head, and had galloped in this fashion away with him, he being as 
powerless in his grip the while as a new-born baby. 

Then, as that recollection came back to him, Flann’s cheek 
burned hotly, and he wondered what had become of his two brothers. 
He wondered, too, where he had got to by this time ; for having been 
tied down so hard, and laid so flatly upon the garron, he had not 
been able to see anything of the country they were going through. 
So he asked the young monk where he was; and the young monk 
told him that he was then in the monastery of Kildare, and that 
yonder hill to the east was called the Hill of Allen, and that the 
forests he saw in the far distance were the beginning of the great 
forests of Ossory, which covered all that part of Ireland as far as the 
sea. And, being of a pitiful nature, he presently went and got him 
some of his own oaten loaf to eat, and a drop of cow’s milk to 
drink, because he was faint for want of food, and because he was 
plainly still so soft and so young. 

Shortly after this the tanist’s men all came tumbling back again, 
for the two kids had now been torn to pieces and eaten up, down to 
the last hoof. And the tanist and the abbot having finished their 
business together, the tanist mounted, and the abbot gave him his 
blessing, and the blessing of St. Brigid, and the blessing of St. 
Blatha, and the blessing of St. Nuithraich, because he was his kins- 
man, and because, too, he had killed so many of the O’Mores; and 
all the monks gathered thickly about the horses to see them go. 

But as they were tying Flann down again to the back of the 
garron he asked where they were going, and he asked the man who 
was binding him not to tie him so tightly, promising that if he did 
not he would not try to escape. But the big hairy kern, whose 
name was Eonagh, who had caught him, and who was standing by, 
euffed him hard and suddenly over the head, whereat his cheeks 
blazed redly, and he said no more, for he was a chief’s son and not 
used to be cuffed by kerns. 

Then the tale goes on to say that all that day until the night 
eame they rode, and rode, and rode, and never halted. But the 
unmounted kerns and horseboys had at last to give up trying to 
keep pace with the horses. Perhaps they had eaten too much of 
the two boiled kids, or perhaps the long day and the early fighting had 
tired them. Certain it is that, seeing that they must either delay 
the horses or else kill themselves with running, the tanist at last 
reluctantly gave order that they should follow more leisurely. But 
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Flann was set upon a fresh garron, and the great red hairy kern that 
had caught him was set before him, both on the same horsecloth, and 
they rode on and on, and the further they rode the less he wist whither 
he was going, and the more he wondered what would befall him next. 

Now about eight o’clock in the evening the moon, the bards 
say, began to rise; but though it was nearly at the full it showed 
little of the country, for all that part of it was tree-covered and tangled, 
and full of great oaks and beeches, spreading out their arms abroad 
everywhere like so many giants. Flann stared at the multitude of the 
trees, and at the size of them too, for he had been born and bred on 
the great pasture-lands where the trees were always scanty, and were 
never allowed to grow either thick or large, because of the goodness 
of the grass and the great herds that feed on it. 

Presently he began to nod, for the night air brought slumber 
with it. All at once, however, the horsemen commenced to shout and 
to whoop, all of them together. And at that he started up wide 
awake, thinking that now surely they were about to kill him. But 
he soon discovered that it was only done to let the women and 
children know that they were coming. So they trotted downhill along 
a narrow track, so rough that it made the teeth rattle against one 
another in his head, and his face was torn with the thorns upon the 
hawthorn and other bushes which stretched across it, and presently 
he saw a clear opening in front of him, and a swarm of red specks, 
as it were bees on fire, shining amongst the tree-trunks. Then all 
the horses, even the oldest and most knock-kneed amongst them, 
hastened themselves forward gladly, for they knew they would soon 
have rest. And in another minute they were in a thick crowd of 
women and children and dogs, all leaping, shouting, and barking, like 
mad things. And the chief of the sept, who was a very old man, 
came tottering out of his house to greet them, and the tanist sprang 
down from his horse and threw back his head and shouted his war- 
whoop three times at the very top of his voice, so that all the forest 
rang with it, and the women screeched and laughed, and the dogs 
barked louder than ever, and there was much joy and merriment and 
satisfaction because the men were all at home again. 

Only Flann MacFlathri sat alone on the back of the garron, and 
there was no one to remember him or to undo him, for even the red 
kern Eonagh, who had ridden in front of him, had gone away with 
his wife, who was a fair young woman and newly wed to him. But, 
after a while, some of the children discovered him and collected 
round him and began to poke him with sticks, and to pinch his legs 
and arms hard, which hurt a good deal. It was great sport for 
them, but at last some of the men, hearing the noise they made, 
drove them away and took Flann and thrust him into an empty 
hut with some wet straw at the bottom of it, and gave him a 
piece of bread and some water in a pail, and fastened up the door 
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securely again. And all through that night and the greater part of 
the next day he lay on his face amongst the straw and wept and 
wept in the darkness and in the silence because he was a captive, and 
because his own sept and his own people were far away and would 
never come to rescue him. 

But wailing, as the wise man saith, availeth nothing, and his own 
people and sept were at the very least forty miles away, right across 
the great limestone plain. Moreover, he knew that most likely 
they would think that he was dead, and, therefore, would not come to 
seek after him. Added to which, there was no one, as it happened, at 
home to whom he was the very first of the first. For the old chief 
his father was dead, and his mother was married again to another - 
husband, and had many children, younger, and therefore better loved 
by her than he was. His foster-mother, too, was dead, which was 
worse still, for she would certainly have made a bustle in his behalf, 
and perhaps have travelled all over Ireland herself on foot until she 
found him; for there was nothing a foster-mother would not do 
for her nurseling then, since, or at any time in Ireland. She was 
dead, however, and he had helped to bury her under the big crooked 
alder-tree upon the left-hand side of the old church, which is called 
Tempul-a-Breeam, in the fields. Reflecting on all this, therefore, 
Flann, who was a sensible lad though dull, took counsel with himself, 
and when the second night was past and the second day had begun 
to break, he sat up upon the wet straw and bethought him that 
perhaps since he was there and there was no cure for it he had 
better try whether he could not find something better to do than to 
lie there, to weep away all his strength. So when in the morning 
they brought him some food, in place of turning his head to the 
wall, he arose and shook himself, and asked them to lead him before 
the chief, saying that he was willing, since help there was none for it, 
to do whatsoever he was desired, and to become his fuidhar, or 
stranger man, 

At that word of his fuidhar they all began to laugh aloud, and 
the red hairy kern Eonagh laughed loudest of all, saying that he 
was no man at all, but only a boy or bouchaleen. Nevertheless they 
took him out of the hut and led him forth with them. Only in 
place of taking him to the chief they took him before the tanist. For 
in that sept, and at that time, the tanist was a far greater man than 
the chief. For when the chief of a sept is strong and powerful, then 
the tanist, who is the heir, is nothing ; but when the chief is old and 
weak, then the tanist rises up until he stands in his place. Now 
Derili Gilla MacPhaidraig, the chief of the men of East Ossory, had 
once been the greatest man in all the district, save only, of course, 
the Righ Gabhran, or King of Ossory, who lived on the main plain 
of Gabhran. He was now, however, very old, past seventy years of 
age, and he did not care greatly any longer, therefore, about any- 
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thing except to sit with the other grey-heads of the sept and hear 
over and over again the same old tales of what they had done in 
their youth, and to feel the sun when it was warm shining upon his 
back, and to eat white meat and drink good usquebeagh. These 
three things he loved greatly, and little else did he care for. 

So they took Flann before the tanist. And the tanist asked him 
whether he would become his man and obey him in all things when 
he was older. And he answered that he would. Then the tanist was 
glad, for the more men a chief has that are his very own and not 
merely tribesmen, the stronger and the more powerful is he; and 
though Flann was yet but a lad, still he was a well-thriven lad, of 
good fighting stock, one known and of an old name in the land, which 
is better than many kerns. So the tanist stretched out his two hands, 
and Flann laid his own two hands upon the two hands of the tanist, 
and so he became his man, 


II. How HE BETRAYED HIS OWN FRIENDS AND HELPED HIS 
WORST ENEMY 


Wits that the bard goes on to tell us that for three whole years 
Flann, the son of Flathri, the grandson of Tordhelfach, remained a 
prisoner among the men of East Ossory. And the longer he stayed 
the more his soul wearied after his own pasture-lands of Uisneach, 
so that the thought of them tugged night and day at his heart, and 
he hated these great woods which closed him in on every side so 
that the sun never seemed to him to shine clearly, and the leaves 
dripped eternally, and there was no air or distance, for all was damp 
and close and narrow. And twice he tried to escape from it, but 
once he was followed before he had gone far, by the red-haired kern 
Eonagh, who beat him and drove him back, mocking him cruelly all 
the while. And another time, after wandering about for five long 
days in the forest, famine had laid hold on him, for his only food had 
been acorns and some small store of watercresses which he had 
found in one of the pools. So he had gone back this time of his 
own accord, though very sorrowfully, deeming it better to endure 
even slavery than to die at his age of hunger. 

In those three years he had grown to be a tall lad, straight and 
strong in the body, and active above all the lads of Ossory, though 
never over-quick in the wits. For running he could keep up with 
any horse that was ever foaled, more especially in that close forest, 
where horses cannot go quickly. Also, he could leap upon the back 
of one when he was going at full speed as well as Eonagk himself, 
or better. Seeing all which things, and noting the spirit and 
breeding that was in him, the tanist took him after a while to he 
his chief running groom, or, as the word is, horseboy. 

Now the tanist, as everyone in Ossory knew well, was a hard 
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master. For a light offence he would fling a knife at a kern; for 
a@ more serious one he would stab him to the heart. He was 
brave, fierce, lustful, very revengeful when his anger was roused ; and 
though his deeds were great, yet his boastfulness was greater still. 
A good fighter and a good leader—that all men freely admitted him 
to be; cunning in all the feints of war, and loving it with an 
exceeding passion, so that the saying went that he was never at 
peace but with the sword in his hand. 

From the Slieve Bloom Mountains, which are away to the north- 
west, even to the Meeting of the Waters, which is in the far south- 
east, he had wars and feuds with many men; but the man of all 
others with whom he was oftenest at war was the chief of the | 
O’Mores, whose name was Comgall, whom he hated greatly, and 
who hated him back still harder; for in all their feuds, and in all 
their rivalries, and in all their fightings the tanist of the 
MacPhaidraigs had still the best of it, and the last word, and the 
hardest blow; so that the other ground his teeth at the very name 
of him, and had sworn sooner or later to feast his vengeance. 

Now Flann being made the chief horseboy, it was his task when- 
ever the tanist rode out to run by his right side. He was strong 
and fleet as a mountain deer, else had he surely soon fallen sick and 
died. From sunrise till the sun had set he must be ever running, 
and ill betide him if he fell so much as a spear’s-length behind, or 
was not at the bridle whenever and wherever his master halted. 
Sometimes, when the day was very long or the ways very steep, the 
tanist would hold out his yew horse-switch to him with a laugh, or 
bid him cling to the tail of his horse if his legs were failing him. 
Then Flann would clench his teeth tighter and shake his head, 
saying to himself that he would die or burst in two with running 
before ever he accepted aid or pity from any man. 

He hated the tanist sorely at such times, and always, because 
he had made him his prisoner, and because he was his man, and 
because he could not escape from these great stifling forests of 
Ossory which he so loathed, and which seemed to smother him, and 
get back once more to his own open pasture-lands of Uisneach and 
see the big herds grazing over them in twenties and fifties at a time, 
and the clear open sky, and the horizon far away in the grey-green 
distance. He would lie awake at night planning how he would 
avenge himself and escape, and would then fall fast asleep and dream 
of the same thing. What he oftenest dreamed was, that he heard a 
sound of rustling and of rushing as if all the forest trees of Ossory 
were being blown upon together by a great wind, such as often beat 
upon them in early autumn; and that out of the midst of that 
great rustling and rushing would suddenly come a heavier sound, 
like the tread of many men marching over deep ground. And with 
that would come fighting and wild confusion and shouting, and all 
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the rest of his dream would be mere noise and flame and blood; 
and for himself, as the innermost thing of all, the great deep joy of 
escaping. And with that he would waken up with a start and find 
himself still a prisoner, with the great Ossory woods. lying wet and 
cold and dripping around him. 

Nevertheless, though he hated the tanist so bitterly, above all when 
he thought of these things, yet between whiles—perhaps partly 
because he was a dull lad, and not apt to cherish revenge—he forgot 
his hatred and his vengeance, or suffered them to goto sleep. The 
tanist, too, though he was a hard lord, and though his service was 
cruel, yet he liked not any other man to misuse his servants, save 
only himself. He knew, moreover, that Flann was of noble blood, 
though reduced now to be little better than a kern and a servant. 
Thus once, when he and Eonagh, the red-haired kern, ran together on 
either side of their master, and Eonagh had mocked Flann with 
bitter words because he was slow of understanding, suddenly the 
tanist had leaned over from his horse and had smitten Eonagh 
hard upon the head with the flat of his sword, so that he fell to the 
ground, crying out as he did so, ‘Kern’s son shall not mock at 
Chief's son !’ 

For that word of his, and because of the blow that he had struck 
that day, Flann had loved him, and forgave him his ill-usage 
and his hard service, and his love had come up warm and strong 
through his hate, so that the two had mingled, and he knew not 
sometimes which was which, for his thoughts were dark and con- 
fused, he not being ever a clever lad. 

Now, about this time it befell that the tanist of East Ossory had 
summoned all his men together and had made a great hosting, and 
there had joined with him the chiefs of Idrone and of Ui-Duach, which 
are two of the septs of Ossory, and they had all ridden north through 
the country of the O’Mores, spoiling them all the way. Much cattle 
spoil had they gathered together—three thousand head or more ; but 
no fighting had they had, at which the tanist fretted sorely, hoping 
to have met his foe. 

Due north, they rode past Ardeluth and Atheriagh, and further 
and further on to the very skirts of the great forest, and beyond it again, 
there being no one anywhere to gainsay them. Flann’s heart had 
beat quickly and eagerly in his breast, like a bird’s heart, when they 
began to leave the woods behind them; for it seemed to him that 
they must be coming near to his own country, only he did not know 
the way, and there was no one that he durst ask it of, though his soul 
hungered after the great pasture-fields of Uisneach, so that it seemed 
to him often as if it must soon leave his body if he did not some day 
or other see them again. 

Now, the tanist and his following had turned homewards again, 
and were riding slowly back driving all the cattle spoil before them. 
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But near Glashacro a party of the O’Mores came out to meet them, 
and had tried to get again the cattle from them, but had been beaten 
off. And at Ballybeg another party had come out, and with them their 
chief himself, Comgall, and had tried their best to rescue the cattle, 
and there had been hard fighting, and many men on both sides had 
bit the ground. But in the end the chief of the O’Mores and his 
sept had been forced to fly, and the tanist and his men had followed 
them, pursuing them a long way, and jeering at them, and smiting 
many, and had returned to bury their own men, and to collect the 
cattle which had got scattered during the fighting, and, having 
gathered them together, besides much spoil of shields, and swords, 
and shining stuffs, had turned their faces again to the south and . 
ridden homeward, laughing all the while at the O’Mores. 

But Flann’s heart sank and sank, and was like lead in his body 
when he once more felt the great woods of Ossory closing in around 
him. And his breast heaved with sobs so that he could hardly keep 
beside his. master, and more than once he wished he had risen 
suddenly against the tanist in the thick of battle and had thrust 
his skean into him while he looked not for it, and so had got away 
to the O’Mores, and perchance to his own people again. 

All that day, therefore, he went very sorrowfully, and when night 
came he flung himself down on the bare earth beside the trunk of a 
great oak, and covered his head with his mantle, and wished for 
death rather than life if he was never again to escape from these 
woods of Ossory, but be a slave and a serf to strangers all his days. 

Now he had not lain there long—so the tale is told—before he 
felt something very small and very hard drop upon his head, which 
was hidden under the mantle. At first he took no heed to it, think- 
ing that it was only an acorn that had fallen. But the same thing 
happened again, and then again, and again. And the third time he 
lifted up his head suddenly with a start, and withdrew his mantle. 
And lo! an old and very crooked man was standing a little way off 
from him, and a ray of moonlight that came between the leaves of 
the trees fell upon his face, and upon a black polished staff that he 
held erect in his hand. 

At that sight Flann started up and was about to shout, for the 
man was a stranger to him. But the other laid a finger quickly 
upon his lips and beckoned to him to follow him. So after a minute 
he did so, wondering greatly. And the crooked old man went a little 
way off through the wood, and Flann followed him closely till they 
came to a little clump of trees, and he crept into the middle of this 
clump, and Flann crept after him, wondering as he did so if the old 
man meant to try and slay him there, but not fearing him, nor 
caring greatly. 

Then, when they were both together in the heart of the clump, 
‘ Listen,’ said the crooked man, ‘and be silent, for the time is short. 
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The day after to-morrow at early dawn the men of South Meath, 
who have allied themselves to the O’Mores, will march together with 
them upon the men of Ossory for to destroy them. Mark now your 
part and what you have to do, for I know well who you are, and 
that you are no MacPhaidraig. Before the Ossory men have 
travelled many miles from here they will have to halt, for the cattle 
must not be overdriven. Sleep will overtake them all suddenly, for 
they will be weary, nor will they have any fear of surprises, seeing 
that they are already in their own country. Mark now my words. Let 
no sleep visit your eyelids, but watch and be wary. And in the early 
part of the night you will hear nothing, and in the middle part of 
the night you will hear nothing, but when the night is at its 
darkest, about two hours before dawn, then you will hear a sound 
as of rustling and rushing in the forest, at first far off, but coming 
nearer and growing heavier. Then let it be your part to see that 
none of the Ossory men stir; and if any man stir, speak him fair 
and soothe him down so that he fall asleep again. And have a 
handful of straw or a piece of cloth at hand, and if the tanist of East 
Ossory stir in his sleep, make a loud brushing noise with one of them. 
And if he ask you what noise that is, say to him that you do but clean 
and make ready his shield or his sword against the morning. This 
do so that he may fall asleep again, and then all will go well. But if 
you cannot do this, and if there is no way to appease him, so that 
he purposes to arise and go forth, then do you draw nigh to him 
when he is still on his bed and drowsy, and thrust a skean sud- 
denly into his neck, between it and the next bone of his body. 
Only, the chief of the O’Mores would far fainer take him alive, 
because of his great hate of him. And now my message is said, 
and I must go, but do you obey in all things, and it will be well 
with you. For the chief of the O’Mores knows you, and that you 
are no enemy of his, but are kept here against your will; and he 
will send you back with many gifts and much honour to your 
own country and to your own people, for they and he are friends.’ 

Then, when Flann was left alone in the clump of trees, he 
rubbed his eyes and stared hard around him, feeling much _ per- 
plexed, for it seemed to him at first that he must have slept, and 
that all this that the crooked man had said to him had been no other 
than the foolish and wayward words that are spoken to us in 
dreams. 

But the next morning when he woke up it seemed to him that they 
all came to life again, and began to stir and beat and buzz about 
in his heart. And all the day as he ran beside his master he was 
thinking about them and wondering if they would come true. And 
when he looked up at the tanist riding along so proudly, he 
wondered, too, what the chief of the O’Mores would do to him if he 
caught him—whether he would slay him with his own hand, that 
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is to say, or whether he would just put out his eyes, or whether 
he would cut off his two hands at the wrists, or what he would 
do; for he knew how great and old and deadly was the hate that 
he bore him. 

Now the rain that next day was exceedingly hard and heavy, 
so that all the tracks of the forest were deep in black mire, and 
every bough dropped water. And the tanist and his men had to 
ride slowly homewards, driving the cattle before them. And when 
the evening came they passed the last thing through a narrow 
passage which is the thickest part of the forest of Grenan, in the 
district called Fasach-an-Dinin, because of the stream Dinin which 
runs there. And they were wading up to the girths of the horses, ~ 
arid up to the waists of the men in water; for the place was ex- 
ceedingly deep, and full of secret pools, and rushy, and desperately 
bollow. 

When the night came, they halted upon the top of a small 
clearing that was a little way out of the forest, upon the south slope 
of the hill called Slieve Margy, for the cattle could go no further; 
and Flann’s last task was, as usual, to gather up dry leaves for his 
master to lie upon ; and that night he had to search long and far 
before he could find any, for the rain had soddened everything. So 
when, at last, he had got them together the tanist commanded him 
to take them and lay them in a little cave or hollow place which was 
scooped out of the hillside, because there was some small shelter 
there. So Flann obeyed, and when he had done so, and when the 
tanist had lain down, then he laid himself down also, nearer to the 
open, at the mouth of the cave. And about nine o’clock in the evening 
the rain ceased and the moon came out, so that, lying where he was, 
he could see far away across the country and over all the trees and 
brushwood, because that place they lay on was light and bare, and 
stood higher than all the trees. 

So he kept awake according as the crooked old man had com- 
manded him. Now that night was very calm, and in the early part 
of it he could hear nothing, and in the middle part of it he could 
still hear nothing. But when the night was getting old, about two 
hours before the dawn, then there arose a distant sound like brushing 
or sweeping, as if a wind were beginning to get up, only that there 
was no wind anywhere at all. 

Suddenly, as he lay there and listened to that sound, Flann 
bethought him of the dreams which he had dreamed so often. 
For the noise he heard was as if the forest of Ossory were being 
blown together by a great wind, a sound as of loud brushing and 
of sweeping, and below he could hear ‘another and a heavier 
sound, as it were the tread of many men coming over the heavy 
ground and drawing nearer and nearer. 

Then a great joy leaped up in his breast and his breath came 
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fast, for he saw that it was all true that the crooked old man had 
told him, and he thought of all the praise he would win from the 
O’Mores when he had helped them to gain the victory. And he 
thought, too, of the great plains of Uisneach, and how he should 
shortly see them again with the big herds feeding over them by 
fifties and by hundreds at a time, and his heart was full of lightness 
and of joy, and the delights of liberty. With that he turned swiftly 
round and looked at the tanist, fearing lest he too should have heard 
that sound. But the tanist lay fast asleep upon the great heap of 
leaves which Flann had gathered for him that night, and his 
sword and his shield lay beside him; but his chest was bare, for his 
shirt was open to the breastbone, and Flann could hear his breath 
sounding in the darkness, and it was calm and steady and regular, 
like the breath of a little child. 

So he watched him, drawing nearer and nearer in the darkness, 
waiting to see whether he would stir; and all the time he waited 
there the noise in the forest grew and grew, and came nearer and 
nearer, and all the time his own heart beat louder and louder with 
joy. And now the bards tell us that a very strange and a very 
shameful thing happened—such a thing as neither they nor any man, 
only God himself, can explain—for all at once, in the very midst of 
his joy, and of his satisfaction, and of his triumph, suddenly a great 
pity began to steal over Flann MacF'athri, and to grow and to swell 
up in him—a pity that was like a great nail being driven into his 
breast—so that it seemed to him as if that sword that was to cut off 
the tanist’s two hands or the spear that was to put out his eyes was 
being thrust into himself, and he could scarce forbear from crying 
out with the pain of it, And with that pity all at once madness came 
over him—such madness as falls on men sometimes, so that they for- 
get their own people, and their duty, and all that it behoves them to 
do; and he thought nothing of the great shame of turning his back upon 
those who were his friends and the friends of his friends. And he rose 
up and ran into the cave and went swiftly up to the tanist and caught 
him by the throat, clutching at him even as a hound clutches a man 
when he wishes to throttle him, and he cried out suddenly in his ear: 
‘Wake! Wake! They are on you. The O’Mores are coming! Wake, 
I say, wake !’ 

At that loud cry, and at that clutch upon his throat, the tanist 
awoke from his sleep, and sprang up in the darkness of the cave. 
But when he felt that hold still upon his throat, then he suspected 
treachery, and he caught up his sword, that was lying ready to his 
hand, and he thrust it deep into Flann’s side, so that he let go his 
hold, and fell suddenly back upon the floor of the cave. 

With that the tanist ran hastily out, and gathered his men 
about him swiftly and silently but first he stood a little while upon 
the top of the clearing, in the moonlight, where he could see and 
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hear what was going on below him. And he listened, and lo! the 
sound was as of the tread of many men moving together through 
the forest and along the shores of the little river Dinin. Then he 
laughed silently to himself, for he knew the place well, and he drew 
his men together and marched them down hill till they came to the 
mouth of that narrow passage through which they had passed the 
night before. And here he made them halt, for the O’Mores, he 
knew, must need pass through it to get to them. So he commanded 
them to stay, each man crouching deep in the thicket till he gave 
the signal. And the men obeyed and waited willingly ; for they, too, 
knew the place. 

Now that passage of Slieve Margy is the worst and most dan-— 
gerous and the subtlest of all the passages, not alone in Ossory but 
in the whole of Leinster, because of the narrowness of it, and 
because of the great deepness of the ground, also because St. Patrick 
himself had cursed the stones of the Dinin. But the O’Mores 
had no fear of all, and they came on into the narrow passage 
heedlessly one after the other, thinking how they would surprise the 
MacPhaidraigs. Then, when they were all in the middle of the 
passage, the tanist gave the signal to fall to; and his men rushed 
down the hillside all together shouting their war cry and clattering 
their spears; and the noise and the rush and the snarl of them was 
like the noise and the rush and the snarl of many wolves, and the 
O’Mores were caught suddenly in a trap. 

Of what befell them there the tale is soon told. At the bottom 
of that passage runs swift and deep the stream of the Dinin—‘ Red 
Dinin’ the bards call it, and red, surely enough, was it that day—red 
and red again. Of all the men of the O’Mores that went down alive 
into that passage there struggled up out of it barely twenty-three, 
for the tanist and his men fell suddenly upon them while they were 
unprepared, and while their feet were stuck fast in the boggy 
ground, so that they could neither strike, nor yet stand, nor yet see. 
And the number of those that were killed was greater—so the 
chroniclers of Erinn say—than the number of the men killed in any 
one place in all Erinn that year, or the next afterwards, or the one 
after that again. For the whole bed of the Dinin was filled up with 
corpses, and its waters were red as fire with their blood, and the dead 
were piled up one on another as leaves are piled in a hollow place at 
the beginning of the autumn, and the tanist and his men rejoiced 
greatly. 

Now by five in the morning they had nearly made an end of 
the slaughter, for their arms ached, and their swords and skeans 
were almost blunted. And about that time the sun rose up and 
looked over the tops of the trees, And when it looked into the 
place it was like a great newly-made grave, only a grave with no 
earth at all over it, for the corpses all lay just as they had fallen, 
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heads and their limbs together. An ugly sight it was, and yet, surely, 
a pleasant one for those who looked at it; for what pleasanter sight 
can a man have, as the bards say, than to look down and count the 
corpses of his foes whom he has slain with his own hand? 

Then, when he had mustered his men together, the tanist went 
back to the place where they had camped that night. But Flann 
MacFlathri was still lying there on the floor of the little cave, and 
there was a black clotted pool below him, and his face was very 
white, for there had been no one near to aid him, or to stay the 
blood, for all had been so fain of the fighting. Then the tanist, 
seeing him, paused awhile and looked on him, and then passed on, 
for he was not sure whether he had meant treachery to him or no; 
therefore he passed on. 

But a few of the O’Mores had been kept alive as prisoners, and 
amongst them was that old and crooked man who had spoken to 
Flann the night before in the forest, because he was an ollamh, or 
bard, and also because he was not worth the killing. And when he 
spied Flann lying there in the little cave he wormed his body slowly 
along over the ground till he came within reach of him, and when 
he was near enough he spoke to him swiftly, saying : 

‘Who warned him—answer me, I say—who warned him ?’ 

But Flann neither looked at him nor answered anything at all. 

Then the crooked man wormed himself a little further on along 
the ground like a snake and watched his opportunity, and spoke 
again, this time in his ear, saying : 

‘Who warned him, I say? Was it you? Dog! Slave! was it 
you? Who warned him, I say ?’ 

Then Flann turned and looked up at him, but he still answered 
nothing, for his head was light because of all the blood that he had lost. 
Also all things had become dim to him, and whether he had done 
well or whether he had done ill he wist.not—neither what was well or 
what was ill, for all was dark and clouded. 

Then the crooked man crept yet a little nearer, and looked down 
upon him as he lay there. And he gazed hard and coldly into his 
face and into his eyes, and he spoke again craftily, for he was a 
very cunning man. 

* Now know I by the looks of you, and by your silence, that you 
did this thing,’ he said slowly. ‘ Yet who is there that will believe 
it when I tell the tale of it upon the plains of Uisneach, or who but 
will blush and hang the head wheresoever this deed is known? For 
now have you helped your enemy and hindered those that were your 
friends. And the blood of those that fell this day is on your head 
only, and your own blood is upon your head also, for it was of him, I 
know, that you got your death. Now, therefore, answer me and say 
wherefore you did it before you die, for of what profit is it to go 
down to the grave w:th a lie upon your lips ?’ 
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At that word Flann raised himself up upon his two hands and 
looked around him, and he saw the heap of leaves on which the 
tanist had lain that night, and he looked down and saw the wound 
in his own side which the tanist had given him, and he looked 
beyond and saw the forest stretching away as far as eye could reach. 
All these things he saw clearly, but into his own mind he could not 
see, for all was dark and hidden there. And he heaved a great sigh 
and answered the crooked man wearily, like one that has a mind to 
sleep. ‘Nil fios ag Flann—Flann does not know.’ And he 
stretched out his limbs suddenly and lay dead before him upon the 
ground of the cave. 

Soon after that the tanist returned, and as he was passing by the . 
cave he looked in and saw him lying there and perceived that he was 
dead. Then he stood still a little while and mused, for his mind 
misgave him, not believing in his heart that the lad had purposed 
treachery to him. So he gave orders to his young men that were 
about him to take him up and bury him honourably. Therefore 
they took Flann, the son of Flathri, say the bards, to the top of 
the clearing and buried him there, near to the place where they were 
then encamped, which is upon the south side of the hill called Slieve 
Margy, where the shadows of the forest never fall, and where the 


ground is green and clear, 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ON THE ANCIENT BELIEFS IN A 
FUTURE STATE 


Ir is a circumstance of real literary interest that there should be 
published in Calcutta a periodical devoted to the promotion of 
Christian learning, under the auspices of the Oxford Mission to India, 
and depending upon the contributions of Native as well as of British 
writers ; and further, that it should attract the support of so dis- 
tinguished a Hebraist and Biblical scholar as Professor Cheyne. An 
article by this Professor! furnishes the point of departure for the 
following remarks upon a subject of interest alike in itself and in its 
relation to other and yet wider subjects. 

It is the opinion of Professor Cheyne that there is a doctrine of 
immortality in the Old Testament. He finds it in Psalms xvi., xvii., 
xxxVi., xlix., Lxiii., xxiii. He thinks he has proved that these Psalms 


were composed ‘during the latter part of the Persian rule over 
Palestine.’ In the Review, however, he does not enter upon the date 
of these Psalms: but states a principle which serves as a convenient 
text for a discussion of the subject touched by it. The principle is 
this ? :— 


It involves a much greater strain upon faith to hold that the wonderful 
intuition of immortality was granted so early as the times of David and Solomon, 
than to bring the Psalms in question down to the late Persian age. 


The general doctrine which appears to be here conveyed is to 
something like the following effect : that the human race advances 
through experience, heredity, and tradition, from infancy towards 
maturity; that the mind, subjected to these educative agencies, 
uridergoes a process of expansion, and becomes capable in a later age 
of accepting intelligently what in an earlier age it could not have been 
fit to receive. In my opinion such a doctrine requires an important 
qualification ; because moral elements, as well as those which are 
intellectual, go to form our capability of profitable reception, and be- 
cause it depends upon the due proportion and combination of the two 
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whether an advance in the understanding shall or shall not bring us 
nearer to the truth. But, for the sake of argument, let the doctrine 
stand. If it stands, it sustains a presumption that knowledge with 
respect to a future life, after once being imparted, improved in the 
early stages of human history with the lapse of time. But, as yet, the 
doctrine rests only on the footing of an argument a priori. From 
this there actually lies an appeal to the argument derivable from 
positive testimony. Does our information with regard to the religions 
of the ancients lead us to believe that the sense of a future world 
advanced, or that it receded, as ‘ the years rolled into the centuries,’ 
and as civilisation assumed more positive and consolidated forms? 
Be it remembered all along that the question before us is not whether 
the knowledge of a future state was evolved by man subjectively from © 
his own thoughts, or was divinely imparted. The present question is 
only whether, when once received, this particular article of religious 
knowledge progressively advanced along with the general growth of 
intelligence, or whether, on the contrary, it declined. 

I am not willing, however, to quit altogether this question of pre- 
sumption @ priori without drawing an inference in parallel subject 
matter, which appears to me relevant, and rather strong. 

If the advance of civilisation imported the growth of intelligence, 
and if the advance of intelligence quickened the mental eye for the 
perception of things beyond the material range, this quickening, it 
is obvious, would be available, not for the future only, but for the 
unseen world at large, both as to a standing consciousness of its 
existence, and as to a readiness to acknowledge and accept the 
presence on earth, and in human affairs, of any beings by whom it is 
supposed to be peopled. , 

It is intelligible, indeed, that a distinction may be drawn between 
a belief in Providence, and a belief in Theophany, or in the marvellous 
under any of its many forms. Let us accept this distinction. It will 
still, I apprehend, remain undeniable that the onward movement of 
ancient civilisation did not in practice enliven, but rather, on the 
contrary, tended to weaken or efface the belief in the doctrine of 
Providence ; in an unseen but constant superintendence and direction 
of human affairs by the Divine power. I take Homer and Herodotos 
as two men who, while separated in time by a number of centuries even 
greater than the four which the historian allows, were both of them, 
according to the lights and opportunities of their day, pious men. 
But how far stronger, more familiar, and more vivid, is the sense of 
a Providence truly divine, of the theos and theot quite apart from 
polytheistic limitations, in Homer than in Herodotos, Take another 
step, say of half a century, from Herodotos to Thucydides; and you 
encounter a work of history generally as perfect in its manipulation 
as the highest productions of Phidias; but a work, also, the author 
of which had lost all touch of the religious idea, and could hardly be 
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said to see, what even Agnosticism thinks it sees, the fact of a 
mighty or an almighty power working behind an impenetrable curtain. 
Well: during the interval of time oetween Homer and Thucydides the 
progress of Greece in civilisation had been immense; but she had 
lost her grasp of the doctrine of Providence, of the nearness of deity 
to man, of its living care for human affairs and interests. And what- 
ever may be said of the speculations of Plato, an intellect more 
muscular, more comprehensive, and more entirely Greek—the intellect 
of Aristotle—places the element of deity at a distance from human 
life as wide as that of the Lucretian heaven. This was not, evidently, 
because of a decline in intellectual capacity. But the aggregate of 
the influences operative upon human perception had enfeebled the 
sense of the unseen present. ‘The presumption, though (thus far) no 
more than a presumption, herewith arises that it would also enfeeble 
the sense of the unknown future. 

Now let us pass on to the direct evidence available upon the 
subject before us: and I will recite at once the conclusions which the 
facts, as far as we know them, seem to metorecommend,. They areas 
follows :— 

1, That the movement of ideas between the time of civilisation, 
in its cradle, and the time of civilisation in its full-grown stature, on 
the subject of future retribution, if not of a future existence generally, 
was a retrograde, and not a forward, movement. 

2. That there is reason, outside the Psalter, to think that the 
Old Testament implies the belief in a future state, as a belief accepted 
among the Hebrews; although it in no way formed an element of the 
Mosaic usages, and cannot be said to be prominent even in the Psalms. 

3. That the conservation of the truth concerning a future state does. 
not appear to have constituted a specific element in the divine com- 
mission intrusted to the Hebrew race, and thut it 1s open to consider- 
ation, whether more was done for the maintenance of this truth in 
certain of the Gentile religions. 

As regards the first of these propositions, which is one of fact 
only, we seem to labour under this great difficulty, that the Greek or 
Olympian religion is the only religion of antiquity which we can 
trace at all minutely in its different phases through the literature and 
records of the country ; whereas it is by no means a religion which. 
distinctively enshrines the doctrine of a future state. In the case of 
Assyria, while we might hope for testimony extending over a 
lengthened period, the destiny of mankind after death did not, accord~ 
ing to Canon Rawlinson, occupy a prominent place in the beliefs of the 
people.* And if we turn to the Egyptian, and the Iranian or Persian 
religions, the means of comparing their earlier with their later states 
seem to be very incomplete though not wholly insignificant. The 
Persian religion in its earlier condition was one of a dualism of 


* Ancient Religions, p. 77. 
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abstract conceptions, and it progressively developed them into rivaF 
personalities. In the course of time, the country came under the 
influence of Magianism. To the early Zoroastrianism, there had beer 
attached a strong belief in a future state ofa retributive character. But 
when Herodotos ‘ wrote his account of the Persian religion he described 
the Magian system and its elemental worship, and seems to have knowr 
little or nothing of the older Persian scheme, unless on the negative 
side, where it rejected temples, images, and altars. The older form 
had now apparently come to be the religion of the Court, rather than 
of the people. The religion of abstract ideas had lost ground; that 
which was sacerdotal and pantheistic had gained it. I see thus far no 
sign of progress in the doctrine of a future state. The inference rather _ 
is that it was passing into the shade. 

The historical relations, however, between Greece and the Persian 
empire were so important that, probably on this account, a large 
number of the Greek writers, Aristotle himself included, gave atten- 
tion to the religion of the great antagonist whom Alexander finally over- 
threw. It was, most probably, the later condition of that religion, to 
which their accounts relate. The most important of them, from Hero- 
dotos to Plutarch, are textually cited or described in Dr. Haug’s Essays 
on the Parsees.® No one of them, except that ascribed to Theopompos,? 
makes any reference to the future state. We shall see presently 
what a place this doctrine occupied in the earlier times of Zoro- 
astrianism. , 

The political relations of Greece with the Egyptian empire 
appear to have been important in the prehistoric period; but the 
notices of them are few and undetermined. In the great literary 
age, they were of secondary concern. It has become well known, 
from the monuments, how powerfully the doctrine of the future life 
was developed in the archaic religion of Egypt. It was not to be ex- 
pected that the classical period should here supply us with information 
such as it has furnished with respect to the religion of Persia. But 
Herodotos was led, partly by the peculiarities of the case of Egypt 
generally, and partly from his acknowledging a certain early con- 
nection between its religion and that of Greece, to devote more than 
forty sections of his second Book to his account of it. Yet that 
principal account does not contain one word of reference to future 
retribution, or of belief in the existence of the soul after death ; 
although in another portion of his work we shall see that he mentions 
the primitive Egyptian teaching. 

The fifteenth Satire of Juvenal censures in the strongest terms the 
Egyptian religion of his own day, at once debased and fanaticab. 


* Herod. i. 131, 138 ; iii. 16. 5 Rawlinson's essay, in his Herod. i. 426-31. 

* Hssays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of the Parsees, by Dr: 
Martin Haug. Edited and enlarged by Dr. West. (London, 1890). Essay I. pp, 3-16 
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He then closes the satire in an ethical strain of remarkable loftiness ; 
and it might be thought that, had future retribution been a living 
and prominent portion of the Egyptian religion of his day, he could 
hardly have avoided making some reference to it, especially as he 
appears to have been himself a believer in the unseen world. But 
in the Isis e¢ Osiris of Plutarch, I find a passage which, if I 
understand it rightly, signifies that the Egyptian priests of his time 
had become somewhat ashamed of the old definite, circumstantial 
teaching of their religion concerning Osiris,'° as the judge of each 
dead man and lord of the Underworld, in that it savoured too much 
of matter, or was in some way behind the age. Again, Iamblichus, 
writing in the age of Constantine, and discussing the Egyptian 
religion, assigns to it a high rank, but does not seem to include 
the idea of a future state among its motive powers." Thus, then, 
the doctrine of the future state, if viewed as a working portion of 
religion, lost force and did not gain it with the lapse of time under 
the Egyptian system, which had been so famous for its early inculca- 
tion. 

Undoubtedly this seems to have been the case also with the Greeks. 
The genius of that extraordinary people does not appear at any time 
to have qualified or inclined them to adopt with anything like 
earnestness or force that belief, which is so marked in the religions 
of Egypt and of Persia at an early date. Homer is here our principal 
authority : and what we gather from the Odyssey is that the Under- 
world of the Poet is evidently an exotic and imported conception, 
made up of elements which were chiefly supplied from the religions of 
Egypt and Assyria. We may also observe that the place he finds for 
it lies in the outer zone of his geography, beyond the great 
encircling River Okeanos. In the Iliad, the great national and 
patriotic poem of Homer, the doctrine of the future life appears only 
in the case of Patroklos, and there only as a vague, remote, and 
shadowy image. The Egyptian name for the kingdom of the dead 
was Amenti, which seems to reappear in the Greek Rhadamanthos. 
There is a singular circumstance associated with one of the discoveries 
of Schliemann at Mycenz. In a tomb fifteen feet six inches in 
length, and only five feet six inches in breadth, the bodies of full- 
grown men are laid not along but across the space, being thus 
squeezed in the strangest manner. But they were in this way made 
to lie east and west, and towards the west: and such we learn was 
the position in which the Egyptians laid their dead.!* Minos is also 
introduced to us as a personage in the Underworld of the Odyssey, and 
he is engaged in administering justice. So far we follow the Egyptian 

® Sat. ii. 149 sgq. 
%° Plut de Is._et Os. 382. 87. rovro, Srep ol viv lepeis apociotpevor wal wapaxadv- 
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idea. But the Greek spirit took the heart and life out of the realm 
of Osiris. Minos sits, so to speak, not as a criminal but asa civil judge : 
he does not punish the guilty for their misdeeds on earth, but simply 
meets the wants of a community for an arbitrator of determining autho- 
rity in their affairs.'"* No one, whom we can certainly call a compatriot 
of Homer’s, appears in the Underworld as under penal suffering : not, 
for instance, Aigisthos, or Klutaimnestra, who might have been fit 
subjects for it. In the ethical code of Homer, there is no clear recog- 
nition of penalty for sin; except it be for perjury upon the breach of 
great public pacts; and this penalty is made applicable to gods and 
men alike. The only case, in which he associates the existence after 
death with happiness, is that of Menelaos. Menelaos is among the 
purest characters of the Poems: but the reason given for his fortunate © 
lot is, that he was the husband of Helen, and son-in-law of Zeus." 
It is, however, plain that there must have been a general belief 
in a future state among his contemporaries, or we should not find it 
as we now find it embodied and developed in a poem essentially 
popular. 

It was, then, an article of the national belief in the heroic age. 
What became of it in the classical period? It faded out of notice. 
There grew up instead of it that remarkable idea of the self-sufficiency 
of life, which became a basis for Greek existence. Apart from par- 
ticular exceptions, and from the mysteries, which remained always 
only mysteries for the people, things temporal and things seen affixed 
all round a limit to human interests. The Underworld could not 
have been treated as it is treated by Aristophanes, in any country 
except one where for the mind of the people at large it had ceased 
to have a really religious existence. The disputed existence which 
it obtained in some of the philosophical schools is itself a witness to 
the fact that for man as such, in the wear and tear of centuries, the 
idea had not, upon the whole, gained ground, but lost it, among the 
most intellectual people ever known. 

Have we not then to wait for the evidence which is to show that 
the doctrine of immortality would have been too great a strain for 
the Hebrews at the reputed era of the composition of the Psalms 
under David and Solomon, and that it was mercifully withheld from 
primitive man who could only feed on milk, to be administered as 
strong meat to a later and more mature generation ? 

Even were such evidence to be forthcoming on behalf of the 
general proposition, we should still have to ask how it is known, or 
why it is to be believed, that the idea of immortality was made 
known to the Hebrews from Persian sources? The Captivity was 
not a Persian, but a Babylonian captivity. The advent of Persian 
power brought it toaclose, It was Magianism, rather than Zoro- 
astrianism, that the political influence of Persia at the time would 


3 Odyssey, xi. 568-71. "4 Ibid. iv. 569, 
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have been likely to impart. But what proof is there, during the 
period which followed the return, and preceded the Greek supremacy, 
of this kind of Persian influence over the Hebrew people? The adop- 
tion of Persian words in the popular language was a general fruit of 
Persian power, and is said not to have included subjects of religion.’ 
But I pass on to the second of the three heads which have been 


proposed. 


II. 


The six Psalms, indicated by Professor Cheyne as those in which 
the hope of immortality may perhaps be traced, all lie within the 
first, that is, speaking generally, the older portion of the Psalter. 
For those who suppose them to have belonged to the worship of 
Solomon’s temple, and who are glad to follow Professor Cheyne when 
he proves that they embody the hope of a future life, it would be 
somewhat anomalous to believe that, while the public service taught 
this doctrine, ao mark of it had been left, outside the Temple walls, 
upon the historical beoks of the Old Testament, or in the sense of: 
the people. True, the doctrine of a future existence is not prominent 
upon the face of the older Scriptures. Neither, it might perhaps be 
said, is it very conspicuous in the speech and actions of the Pharisees 
in the Gospels, who notwithstanding are known to have held it. 
But yet we should expect to find some traces of it: and our Lord 
has actually taught us that it is conveyed in the declaration that 
God was the God of Abraham and of Isaac and Jacob; a saying of 
which the force can hardly be escaped by the plea that He was 
interpreting ancient lore in conformity with the current opinion of 
the people. 

In the Authorised, and also in the Revised, Version of Gen. v. 24, 
we read the words, 


And Enoch walked with God: and he was not; for God took him. 


The rendering of the Septuagint is that he pleased God, and that 
he was not found, for God transposed or transplanted him. The 
natural sense of the words taken from the Hebrew is the necessary 
sense of the Greek: and it appears that it is adopted by the various 
Targums.'® Is it possible rationally to put any interpretation on this 
verse, except one which conveys the idea just as the Septuagint has 
put it, and shows that life in the unseen world was a conception 
accepted both by the author of the verse, and by those for whom it 
was written? Such is the sense given to it in Ecclesiasticus xliv. 16 
and in Heb. xi. 5. Such is the sense given by Bishop Browne in 
the Speaker’s Bible, by Fuller in the Student’s Bible, by Bishop 


1% Haug, p. 5. 16 Bishop Browne, in the Speaker’s Commentary, in loc. 
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Patrick adopted into Mant’s Bible, by Grotius, Fagius, and others!” 
in the Critici Sacri. But I will not pursue further this enumeration 
in a case which does not seem to leave room for doubt. I will only 
add that the legend of Ganymede, according to the beautiful form 
which it bears in the Jliad,'* with just so much of descent from the 
loftiness of the old Hebrew tradition as we might have expected, 
seems to owe its origin to the translation of Enoch. 

There seems to subsist a vague, but widespread, impression 
that the Hebrews of ancient times were not made aware of the 
existence after death. In the direction of this untrue notion, two 
concessions I believe, and two only, can be made. The first is, that 
the future state is nowhere proclaimed by Moses. The second, that - 
a national and public dispensation of rewards and punishments, purely 
temporal, may have had a certain tendency to throw into the shade 
in the individual mind the doctrine of our surviving corporal dissolu- 
tion. And, for us of this day, it is possible that the argument of 
Warburton in the Divine Legation may have been made instrumental 
to consequences for which its author is not really responsible. What 
he argued was, that Moses never would have promulgated his system, 
devoid as it was of sanctions from the doctrine of a future state, 
unless he had been divinely commissioned and inspired. But around 
this fair and probable argument there has gathered a varied group 
of errors, with this main one at the head, that the religion taught 
by Moses was the entire religion of the patriarchs and of the ancient 
Hebrew nation ; or that at the least it was, as a religion, an advance 
upon the patriarchal religion, a kind of halfway house between it 
and Christianity, so that to look beyond it for any truths of Hebrew 
belief, which it does not contain, is to recede from the light into the 
darkness. 

There are, indeed, delivered by Moses certain broad enunciations 
of principle, which appertain to the habitual religion of the individual 
and may truly be called spiritual commandments. In part, the in- 
junctions of the Decalogue have this character; but they do not seem 
to mark the point of loftiest elevation reached by the declarations of 
Moses. The principle of love is not expressly contained (unless as to 
parents only) in the ten precepts ; although room, so to speak, is made 
for it to occupy, by the exclusion of false gods, by the re-injunction of 
the sabbatical rest—for it may, after the Assyrian discoveries,'® with in- 
creased confidence be described as a revival—and by the negatives so 
_ rigorously put upon crime and appetite. But may it not be said 

that those negative forms, and that revival of the sabbath, of them- 
selves point to something higher? The acme of the declarations of 
Moses appears to be reached first in Leviticus (xix. 18), where it is 
proclaimed that a man is to love his neighbour as he loves himself; and 


17 In loco by each of these respectively. 
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further, in Deuteronomy (vi. 5), that he is to love the Lord his God 
with all his heart, and with all his soul, and with all his strength. 
These injunctions fill the space left open by the Decalogue. Is there 
any reason for regarding them as novelties, first taught from or after 
Sinai? It is easy indeed to comprehend the appropriate wisdom of 
their solemn republication after the children of Israel had so long dwelt 
in the midst of a corrupt idolatry, and so far as we know without the 
advantage either of a fixed code or of positive institutions,” to cherish 
and keep alive the truths which their fathers had possessed. True, 
these great principles of religion are nowhere taught in the Book of 
Genesis as precepts; but neither is belief in God, or any other part of 
the religion of the patriarchs, set out ina creed or a code. We only see 
it live and work: and are not these great principles of love to God 
and man the very same principles, which made Enoch too good to 
remain under the conditions of an earthly life, and which fashioned 
the faultless character of Joseph ? 

The Mosaic law was neither the full enunciation of a personal 
religion for individuals, nor an instrument for educating a nation into 
counsels of perfection. In truth, it dealt with the nation rather than 
with its component members, and laid down precepts for each of these 
only in so far as it was necessary to maintain them as a community 
separated from the rest, to testify against idolatry by the worship of 
one God, to exhibit through its ritual and sacrificial system the 
character of sin, to cherish the expectation of a coming deliverance, 
and in the meantime, and until the fulness of time should come, to 
gird about an encircled space, ‘a vineyard in a very fruitful hill ; ’”! 
within which a spiritual worship, and the lives befitting it, might have 
full and unhindered growth upon the basis traditionally known to 
the fathers of the race. 

But it may without difficulty be shown that, while the Mosaic 
law was a law of temporal sanctions only, the people did not fall so 
low, in the scale either of nature or of grace, as to suppose that the 
life of man is at an end when his remains are laid in the ground: 
that they did not sink so far beneath the other nations of remote 
antiquity, none of which appear to have entertained that dishonour- 
ing and dangerous belief, though they varied from others in the 
prominence which their systems assigned to the positive doctrine on 
the subject. It might perhaps be sufficient to cite the care taken 
and cost incurred by them in the sepulture of the dead, as proofs 
that when burial was accomplished they did not think all was over. 
But more pointed proofs are not deficient. Let us take, for instance, 


*” It is at any rate remarkable that the reason given for the release of the 
children of Israel from Egypt is (Exod. vii. 16 ; viii. 20) that they may serve God in 
the wilderness ; and again it appears, from Exod. viii. 20-28, that they could not 
perform the proper sacrifices to God in Egypt, but must go into the wilderness for the 
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the case of the prophet Elijah. In his lifetime, he must have been a 
character as conspicuous as the sovereigns of the country ; while, after 
his death, it appears that a living tradition of his greatness made him 
the special type of the prophetic office, both in the mouth of Malachi, 
and when four more centuries had elapsed at the Transfiguration of 
our Saviour.” It will not, I suppose, be disputed, that the Hebrews 
received as true the history of his being corporally transported into 
heaven: an occurrence, which we are specially informed that fifty 
men of the sons of the prophets stood to witness from a distance, 
while Elijah and Elisha passed over Jordan together.¥ Is it possible 
that a people, who believed this prophet had thus been carried up 
from earth, believed also that with that miraculous transportation — 
his existence came to an end ? 

Still more remarkable, upon the point now before us, is the proof 
of the popular belief afforded by the practice of necromancy among 
the people. The whole basis of such a practice lies in an established 
popular conviction that the spirits of the departed not only existed, 
but existed in a state of susceptible faculty, and might be moved, by 
influences exercised in this world, to make apparition before the eyes 
of the living. It appears, indeed, that this practice was viewed by 
the governing powers with jealousy, for the woman, who had ‘the 
familiar spirit,’ urged, when application was made to her, that it was 
dangerous for her to comply, because Saul had ‘cut off those that 
have familiar spirits, and the wizard out of the land.’ Under such 
circumstances, as the prohibitions of the: Mosaic law were no dead 
letter, the profession of the witch could only be kept alive by strong 
inducements; and what strong inducement could there be, except a 
curiosity of the people for direct information about the dead, which 
involved the certainty of their continuing existence ? 

King Saul finds himself placed in desperate straits by the attack 
of the Philistine army, at the time when David was serving in its 
ranks. Samuel, the mainstay of the State, had recently died, and 
had been solemnly mourned for by the people. Saul was driven, in 
order to obtain the benefit of indispensable counsel, to seek the aid 
of those whom he had attempted to extirpate. Failing to obtain 
light upon the emergency by any of the ordinary means, he requires 
his servants to find for him a woman with a familiar spirit. He is 
referred to such a person, who lives at Endor. He repairs to her in 
disguise, evidently believing that, though she would of course regard 
the king as her enemy, yet, if he could pass for one of the people, 
she would meet his desire, and evoke the spirit of the dead in the 
regular way of business, She recognises the king, and he has to give 
her a promise of indemnity, Samuel is then brought up ; and ascene 
is reported to have taken place, in which his spirit addresses King 
Saul, and, in the exercise of the gift of prophecy, announces that his 


* Malachi iv. 2; Mark ix. 4. 3 2 Kings ii. 7. * 1 Sam. xxviii. 4, 9. 
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kingdom was to depart from him. Such is the narrative, which would : 
appear to imply the reality of the apparition. Both the rabbinical 
commentators, however, and the Christian writers, are divided upon ~ 
this question down to the present day.” But this is a matter wholly 
apart from the present argument, which simply rests upon the fact that 
there was a general belief in such apparitions, a belief extending even 
to the king upon the throne. The measures taken by Saul for the 
suppression of necromancy and all witchcraft, may have been adopted 
in obedience to the stringent and repeated prohibitions contained in 
thelaw.* Those prohibitions do not expressly name intercourse with 
the dead, but this, I apprehend, cannot be excluded from the general 
scope of the profession; and, if so, the number and nature of the 
prohibitions is a fresh testimony to the popular belief in the existence 
of the soul after death, and seems to indicate its continuity among 
the Israelites from the time of Moses onwards. 

It is not now the question how far this belief was developed, or 
how far it was operative on conduct. We have no proof from Scrip- 
ture that it implied the punishment of bad men in the other world, 
though the cases of Enoch and Elijah may fairly stand as indicating 
the rewards of those who were pre-eminently good. Neither again 
in the Psalms is the penal part of the doctrine of a future life as 
plainly discernible, as the portion which concerns the rest and peace 
of saints. As we see from Homer, the ideas of future retribution and 
of future existence have not a necessary, though they have an appro- 
priate, connection. My proposition amounts simply to this: that, 
as in the time of our Lord, so in the pre-exilic periods, the Hebrew 
race in general did not believe in the extinction of the soul at death : 
and that, as to the completeness and moral power of this belief, we do 
not seem to have evidence requiring or entitling us to draw any very 
broad distinction in favour of one period as against another. Thus 
much I have admitted: that, as the theocratic system of Moses, 
aided by the order of prophets, worked in the earlier time in a 
manner more legible, so to speak, by the people, than after the exile, 
and as this may have tended somewhat to confine or weaken the 
habit of mind which resorts to future sanctions, so the post-exilic 
period, or that large part of it which was passed in a condition of 
political dependence, may to some extent have been favourable to a 
more active sense of the future life. But nowhere does a necessity 
seem to arise for supposing that the Jews received any large infusion 
of positive doctrine on the subject of a future state from the circum- 
stances of the Babylonish captivity, or from Persian influences after 
its close. 

*3 See Grotius, Muneterus, and others, in the Critict Sacri; and, of recent com- 
mentators, Adam Clarke, the Speaker’s Bible, the Student’s Bible, Mant, and Thomas 
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If, then, it is admitted, even by those who favour the argument 
followed in these pages, that the doctrine of a future state nowhere 
entered into the prescriptions of the Mosaic law, and is not directly 
declared and inculcated in the earliest Scriptures, it probably sub- 
sisted among the Hebrews rather as a private opinion, than as an 
obligatory belief. And it obviously follows that it did not form a 
part of those truths, or of that system, which the Jewish people were 
appointed to maintain and to transmit. It was not divinely in 
trusted to them, as part and parcel of their special work. Was there, 
then, any other, even if it were an indeterminate, provision among 
the nations for the conservation of this belief ? 

Undoubtedly, in this wayward world of ours, truth commonly 
has error on its borders, and in the neighbourhood of religious beliefs, 
in themselves just and weighty, there may lie all round a set of 
opinions, more or less openly avowed, which, if associated with them 
at all in the order of thought, are no better than their spurious 
offspring. Thus, from the Christian point of view, it was a great 
fact of religion that, long before the Advent, and indeed from the 
outset of human history, God had_selected a portion or portions of 
the human race for high and special purposes to which He perceived 
their adaptation. From the call of Abraham onwards, we perceive 
that great and wonderful selection of his posterity, which proclaims 
itself to the world down to this very day. But upon such a positive 
truth men have allowed themselves to graft the negative assertion, 
that the rest of mankind were outcasts, without any sign of the 
Divine favour, or of possessing a share in the designs of the Almighty 
for the education of mankind. 

It is likely that this misconception may have been extended and 
strengthened by the great movement of the sixteenth century. 
That movement threw the mind of the reformed communities upon 
Scripture, as a bulwark of defence against the ruling authorities of 
the Latin Church; and this not upon the New Testament only, 
which records the final breaking down of the wall of severance, but 
upon Scripture as a whole; so that, especially within the energetic 
sweep of Scottish Presbyterianism, and of Puritanism in England, 
the Old Testament was lifted more nearly to a level with the New. 
In details the Old Testament itself testifies, by hundreds of passages, 
to the active providential relation with persons and races outside the 

‘ confines of the Abrahamic race and the Mosaic dispensation. The 

dealing with Melchisedec, the marriage of Joseph to the daughter 

of the priest of On,” and of Moses to the daughter of the priest of 

Midian,” the assignment of portions of country in the promised land 

to Canaanites, the remarkable history of Balaam, the beautiful 
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episode of Ruth the Moabitess, the explicit language of the Psalms, 
and of the prophets, among whom Jonah had no other mission than to 
Nineveh—all these circumstances, which might be stated with very 
wide development, ought to have made the enlarged knowledge of 
Scripture a guarantee against narrow conceptions. But the resort to 
the sacred volume was of necessity in a great degree polemical ; 
and the polemical frame of mind, however effective for its immediate 
purposes, however inevitable in the case before us, is too commonly 
fatal to enlargement and impartiality of view. The notion of a 
race preferred over other races, and employed in a particular case to 
administer punishment for depravity, was magnified into an absolutely 
exclusive love, and a not less sweeping condemnation or neglect. 

It was a breaking of new ground when, in 1815, there was published 
an essay of Bishop Horsley’s which treats of Messianic prophecy and 
of various portions of truth preserved among the heathen. Among 
these were included the immortality of the soul; and the Bishop, in 
anticipation of researches to come, makes reference to the sacred 
books of Persia.” 

It has been, indeed, the belief of the Christian Church and 
community, that the history not only of the chosen people but of the 
world throughout a very wide circle was, before the coming of our 
Lord, a grand preparatio evangelica. In some respects, the forms 
of this preliminary discipline were obvious enough. The conquests 
of Alexander secured for that marvellous instrument of thought, the 
Greek language, such a currency as, when backed by the influence 
which in the West had been acquired by its literary monuments, dis- 
pensed as it were with the day of Pentecost in the general action of 
the Christian Church, and supplied a channel of communication and a 
vehicle of worship available in most parts of the civilised world. What 
the genius of Greece was to secure in the region of thought, the vast 
extension of the Roman empire effected in the world of outward fact. 
It prepared the way of the Lord and made the rough places plain. 
Immediately before and after the advent, it levelled the barriers 
between separate and hostile communities, and for the first time 
established the idea of police in its highest form, and made peaceable 
and safe intercourse everywhere possibleamong men. Everywhere it 
was, as with us in Britain: ‘when the Roman left us,’ then it was 
that again ‘the ways were filled with rapine.’ 

Another stage on the way to the comprehension of a truth of the 
widest reach and highest value was attained, when the world began 
to be sensible of its debt toancient Greece, It may well be, to us of 
this day, a marvel to conceive how it could have been that, down to a 
time when poetry and the arts had already achieved the most splen- 
did progress, the Christian world remained insensible to the superla- 


” A Dissertation on the Prophecies of the Messiah dispersed among the Heathen, 
pp. 16,115. The essay, which was posthumous, is wider than its title. 
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tive dignity and value of the ancient Greek literature and art. In 
Italy at least, the compositions of the Greeks must all along have 
survived in numerous manuscripts. But the Greeks had not merely 
produced a certain number, not after all a very large one, of great 
works of mind and hand: they had established habits of mind and of 
performance, alike in art, in letters, and in philosophy, such that they 
furnished the norm for civilised man in theages tocome. Hellenism 
became a capital fact for the race. Greece supplied the intellectual 
factor under the new dispensation of Christianity, as truly as the Hebrew 
race supplied us with the spiritual force which was to regenerate the 
heart and will of man. And this was done for millions, who knew 
little but the name either of Greeks or Jews. And if this transcen- 
dent function was assigned to the Hellenic race, outside the bounds 
of any continuing revelation, the question surely arises whether other 
races may, through their forms of religion or otherwise, have made 
their special contributions to the fulfilment of the grand design for 
establishing the religion of the Cross, and for giving it an ascendency 
which is already beyond dispute, and which may be destined even to 
become, in the course of time, universal over the surface of the 
earth. 

The last, and in a much higher degree the present, centuries 
have opened the door to a knowledge wholly without precedent of 
these anciént religions, which took and long held their place in con- 
junction with advanced civilisation and commanding political power. 
I suppose that Sir William Jones and Anquetil du Perron will be for 
ever famous among the pioneers in this great undertaking, the one 
for his services with regard to the Vedic, and the other to the 
Zoroastrian religion. Besides the vast subsequent progress in the 
spheres of knowledge there opened, the interpretation of the Egyptian 
and the Assyrian monuments has effected nothing less than a revolu- 
tion with regard to the archaic religions of the earliest great. empires 
of the world. It is of the deepest interest to examine whether in 
any and what particulars, now recognised by Christians as un- 
doubted portions of revealed truth, those religions were more ad- 
vanced or more enlarged than the religion of the favoured race. 
The question is hardly one entangled with controversy. No doubt, 
if it be found that these extraneous and independent religions 
taught in any point more fully than the Hebrews what Christians 
now acknowledge, this will be for Christians a new and striking proof 
that in the infancy of the race of Adam, and before its distribution 
over the earth, the Almighty imparted to it precious knowledge, 
which it could hardly have discovered, and was but indifferently able 
to retain. But those, who view religions as simply the formations 
gradually effected by our own unaided powers, from fetichism 
upwards, will have their solution ready also: the diversities of the 
onward movement, as between one race and another, will for them 
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only show variety in tastes and in capacity for progress. Let me pro- 
ceed to an example. 

It is a favourite observation with the negative writers on religion, 
that the narrative of the temptation in the Garden of Eden lends no 
support to the doctrine of the existence of Satan or of devils, inas- 
much as the seduction of Eve from obedience is ascribed simply to 
the serpent. The personal action of the evil spirit is mentioned in 
several places of the Old Testament. But there is no identification 
of him with the serpent of Paradise ; and further, there is no distinct 
intimation that he came to be what he was through a rebellion 
against God followed by a fall from heaven. The magnificent 
description by Isaiah * of the fall of Lucifer from above, though it 
may well serve for a description of such a rebellion, is primarily 
referable to the king of Babylon. It is only passages of the New 
Testament, and these not systematically combined in its text, which 
inform us that he was a fallen spirit, once in conflict with the ser- 
vants of the Most High. We hear nothing, in fact, from the Old 
Testament of the War in heaven. But while this awful tradition 
was waiting for its sanction from the pens of Apostles, and was 
apparently unknown to the Hebrews, there was sufficient recollection 
of it in the heathen religions. We are told of it as late as by 
Horace. Homer gives it us in various forms—of the Titans punished 
in Tartaros,* of the Giants,* and perhaps also in the attempt of Otos 
and Ephialtes to scale the heavens.” Still, we had not until recently 
had easy means of carrying the tradition further back into remote 
antiquity. But the Assyrian monuments, though as yet but par- 
tially unveiled, furnish a tablet,** thought by Mr. Smith to be one of 
those about which Berosus states that they were buried before the 
Deluge, and disinterred after it had subsided. This tablet contains 
the story of the seven wicked gods or spirits, who conspired together 
to make war against Hea. And Hea sends his son Merodach to put 
them down, even as Horace in his fine ode assigns to Apollo a capital 
share in quelling the attack of the Giants.” Probably much more 
evidence could be collected to the same effect. But what has been 
said is sufficient as an instance in support of my general proposition, 
namely, there may be cases where the independent religions of 
antiquity have enshrined in very pointed forms traditions justly to 
be called primeval, which have obtained no clear notice in the Old 
Testament, but which subsequently appear as authorised portions of 
the New. If this be true, then it is surely also true that these 
religions were employed pro tanto in the counsels of Divine Pro- 
vidence, for purposes reaching beyond and above the consciousness of 
those who proclaimed and practised them. 


| Isaiah xiv. 4-19. * Hor. Od. b. iii. 1; v. 49. Iliad, x. 429. 
* Hom. Od. vii. 59, 206. 85 Tid, xi. 307. 
% G. Smith’s Assyrian Discoveries, pp. 398-402. %* Hor, Od. iii. iv. 60-4, 
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Let us now proceed to take a somewhat higher flight. It will 
be admitted on all hands that the doctrine of a life beyond the grave 
is an article essential, to speak moderately, for the completeness of 
religion. Locke, in his famous Essay, excluded from toleration those 
who did not believe in a future state, because without such belief, 
as he held, they could give no sufficient guarantee for their conduct 
as good citizens. Noone perhaps would act upon such an opinion now. 
There is a law written in our nature itself, apart both from temporal 
sanctions and from the prolongation of existence after death, which 
of itself imposes upon sound minds a real obligation to good conduct. 
But there are several things which may be fairly urged. First, all 
men have not sound minds; and secondly, that the doctrine of a - 
future life not only harmonises with, but very greatly strengthens 
that obligation. And moreover, that any power, which society now 
possesses to dispense with this powerful sanction, and yet enjoy com- 
parative impunity, is largely due to an elevation in the social stan- 
dard of right and wrong, both public and private, due to the long 
reign of Christianity in the manners, policy, and belief of civilised 
man. 

We have seen that the doctrine of a future life was not among 
the sanctions of the Mosaic law. It is not necessary for my purpose 
to endeavour to track it through all the non-Mosaic religions of 
antiquity. It will be enough to dwell upon two of them, in which 
it appears to have attained, at a very early date, a remarkable de- 
velopment. And it is noteworthy that, while the recipients of special 
religious light in prehistoric times were Semites, neither of these 
cases is found among members of that family: the one being Aryan 
or Japhetic, and the other what is commonly called Turanian. They 
are respectively the cases of Iranians or Persians, and of Egypt. 
And there is a certain amount of resemblance between the two forms 
of development, which tends to favour the presumption of a common 
origin. 

The ‘strain to faith,’ which Professor Cheyne regards as unsuited 
to an early stage in the existence of the race, seems to have been put 
upon the Egyptians and the Iranians at a very early stage indeed. 
Perhaps the case of Egypt carries us nearer to the fountainhead of 
historic time by its certified antiquity. But the date of Zarathustra, 
or, according to the Latin corruption of the name, Zoroaster, is thrown 
back by many beyond the reputed age even of the Egyptian remains, 
The modern Parsees bring him down to about 550 B.c.; but Drs, 
Haug and West point out that the movement, which he led, is noticed 
in the earlier Vedas, and conceive it not unreasonable to place him as 
a contemporary of Moses, 

The great work of Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, published in 1837-41, 
made us familiar with the belief of the Egyptians, not only in a future 
life, but in a life of future retribution, Their funerals seem to have 
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been celebrated with the utmost pomp of religious rites* It is a well- 
known and at least plausible opinion, that the skilled preservation of 
the mummy was intended to conserve the remains in a condition fit 
for renewed occupation by their former owner. On the Monuments, a 
procession of boats cross, from Thebes, the Lake of the Dead, and at 
the necropolis the body is set up in the ancestral sepulchre. The 
final judgment is held before Osiris, no sinecurist like Aidoneus in 
Homer, but the real working sovereign of the Underworld and its 
inhabitants ; who governs as well as rules. Before him justice was 
administered, without the law’s delay ; administered there and then. 
The actions of the dead man were weighed in the scales of Truth, 
and recorded by Thoth. Horos then conducted him into the presence 
of Osiris, Anubis also taking a share, and the four Genii of Amenti 
waiting to do theiy part. It was not dread of disgrace, says Wilkin- 
son,*° which the Egyptians were taught to look upon as the principal 
inducement to virtue, but the fear of that final judgment, which 
awaited them in a future state, and which was to deal with their 
omissions as well as with their crimes. The all-scrutinising eye of 
the Deity penetrated into the secrets of the heart; and, as the rewards 
of the good were beyond conception, so were the punishments of the 
bad, who were doomed to a transmigration into the forms of the most 
detested animals. The evidence of their belief is to be found amply 
recorded upon the oldest among their monuments."' In later times, 
the features of ritual and presentation were perhaps less strongly 
impressed upon the masses, but the tenet continued to be acknow- 
ledged by the Egyptians, and it seems sufficiently clear that from 
them the doctrine of immortality was learned by Pythagoras and 
Plato.” 

Let us now turn to the testimony, perhaps less remarkable, of 
the Zoroastrian religion. In the person of its great teacher, it was 
mainly based, says Haug, on Monotheism,* although the motor, or 
evil principle, was present with that of good in Ahuramasda, or 
Ormuzd, himself.“ He taught a future life which was to succeed the 
present one: nor did he hold survival only, but retribution, and 
likewise the resurrection of the body.” On the third night after 
death, the soul of the dead man approaches the bridge of Chinvat 
(or assembling), and is contended for by Deities on one side, and 
Devas on the other, while he is examined by Ormuzd himself as to 
his conduct in the flesh. The pure soul passes the bridge, with a 
company of its fellows, and an escort of the blessed ones, into 
heaven. 


38° Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, by Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, 
Second Series, vol. iii. plates 83-8. 

%® Wilkinson, iii, ix—xi. © Thid. ii. 488. | Thid, i, 211. 

@ Wilkinson in Rawlinson’s Herodotos, at ii, 123. 

“3 Haug, p. 301. * P, 308, 4 Pp. 217, 311-13. 
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But the souls, which come to the bridge full of terror and sick, find no friend 
there: the evil spirits, Vizaresha by name, lead them bound down into the place 
of the dead; into the darkness, the dwelling of the Druj.*® 


Thus the Persian religion had a developed doctrine of immor- 
tality, like that of Egypt; though they were shut out by their 
rejection, in the early stages, of imagery and ritual from using those 
means of stamping it on the general mind, which were so freely 
employed by the Egyptians on their monuments. Nor can we doubt 
that the belief in immortality continued to hold its place in the 
authoritative standards of the religion, for we understand that it is 
cherished by the Parsees at the present day as a practical tenet. 
Whether it had not lapsed long ago from its position of influence 
may bedoubtful. At any rate, a passage which we find in Herodotos 
seems to suggest a change of that character under the Achemenid 
sovereigns of Persia. Cambyses, absent from his capital, had put to 
death his brother Smerdis. The murdered man was personated by 
an impostor, who proclaimed himself king, and sent a herald to make 
the proclamation in the camp. Cambyses at once challenged on the 
subject the person whom he had sent to commit the murder. This 
was Prexaspes, who replied by saying, ‘If the dead rise again, then 
indeed you may expect also to meet Astyages the Mede ; but if things 
continue as they have been, you need have no anticipation of trouble 
from that quarter.’ 

Prexaspes spoke with the object of removing alarm from the mind 
of the king. This speech indicates a decline; and deterioration 
had also been manifested in other great articles of the religion of 
Zoroaster. First, it had been developed into an absolute dualism.” 
Each of the two contending powers was surrounded with a council 
of six members, over which he simply presided, like a moderator in a 
presbytery. Under the sacerdotal and ritualistic system of the Magi, 
as Duncker “” assures us, Ormuzd himself was represented as offering 
sacrifices to Mithra and others; actual images of the deities were 
fashioned under the first Artaxerxes ; °° and Artaxerxes IL., falsifying 
the account of Herodotos,*! erected a temple, as well as statues, to 
Anakita at Ecbatana.™ 

To conclude. Both the conservation of the belief through so many 
centuries, and the immense force with which it seems to have acted 
on the public mind at the earliest epochs, stand in singular contrast, 
as to this great article, with the Mosaic system: nordo I see how we 


© Duncker, Ztstory of Antiquity, b. ii. ch. vii. : from the Vendidad. 
‘7 Herod. iii. 62, misquoted, as I conceive, by Duncker (vol. v. p. 181, Abbott’s 
translation). The text runs: ei uéy vuv of reOvedres averréaot ... €i 8 tort howep 
mpd Tov, «.7.A. I note the tone and spirit, as well as the words 

s Haug, p. 305. 

” Book vii. ch. vii. AL bott’s translation, p. 161 of vol. y. ° Ibid, p. 176, 
5! Tbid, p. 177. 5? Herod. i, 131. 
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can refuse to recognise a sublime agency for the preservation of truth 
in the one case, as well as in the other. The God of revelation is the 
God of nature. The means employed may be different, but the aim 
isthe same. And when the Redeemer, standing in Judea, brings life 
and immortality fully into light, He propounds a doctrine already not 
without venerable witness in the conscience and tradition of mankind. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


Erratum. 


On p. 334,* in the article on Electoral Facts, please to read the figures in lines 
23-31 as follows :— 
aeey* ‘ : : : ‘ 300 
Dissentient . ‘ ; ‘ . ° ° 72 
372 
Less two-sevenths 107 
265 
Liberals of 1886 . é ‘ ‘ ‘ 195 
7 ae ' é : , ‘ : 107 
802 
Majority ° . . @ 


* See Nineteenth Century for September (No. 175). 
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